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©) The Klavicle 


Overcoat 


“Klavicle” Copyright 


(By the House of Kuppenbeimer) 


HE last word in the loose, but- 
toned-through overcoat, cut in 
the new manner. An adapta- 
tion of the Cavalryman’s Cape—full 
back and full sleeves from one piece 
of cloth without a seam. Wide vel- 
vet collar, full soft-roll lapel, patch 


pockets with flaps, sleeves finished 
with a cuff. Front closes with half- 
ball buttons of buffalo horn. 

You should get into the KLAVICLE to 
appreciate its effect at shoulders and collar: 
its clean drape and generous lines. 


In loose overcoats this is the coat of the 
hour. With a swing and style becoming to 
most men, it is warm, easy, comfortable, 
suitable for the street, for all-round wear 
and for driving your-car. Free play for the 
arms: no seam to bind or make the shoul- 
der ache. 

The KLAVICLE is authoritative—a def- 
inite overcoat achievement—and should not 
be confused with the welter of indiscrimi- 
nate slip-over coats that flood the market this 
season. 

Rieinsdhislenes Qrescene coo wall ty « 
representative dealer in nearly every Metro 
politan center of the United States and 
Canada 

If you will give us your name on a post 


card we will be glad to send you our Book 
of Fashions 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


Makers of Clothes for Men and Young Men 
Chicago 
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controlled exclusively for Society Brand Overcoats in the United States and Canada). 


[hese styles are now being 


style for Fall and Winter 
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With High Waist, Low Gorge and Soft Roll Vest Wit 


A new variatior t Eng vogue. Soft r atch 
xkets, pick t; v 


pock 


OST of you young men who read this 

know good style. You can tell at a 
glance whether a suit or overcoat has the 
exclusive touch that puts it in the favored 
class of smartness. 

And it is this that has won so many of you to 
Society Brand Clothes. You know they are r7g/¢ when 
you see them. 

Coats are closely curved to figure; shoulders nat- 
ural, without padding; lapels with ‘‘melting’’ soft-roll. 
Waist-coats fit snugly, with a ‘“‘spring-away’’ at bot 
tom points. Trousers have the proper hang—straight 
and narrow. 

The whole effect is one of slimness and trimness, of 
the suppleness and ease which one must have to be 
correctly dressed these days. 


These Are New Society Brand 
Features For Fall 
High Waist Effect; Low Gorge (Collar); Soft Roll 
Vest Collars; One-Piece Webb-Sleeve Overcoat (No 
seam in shoulder or outside sleeve); West End Over 
coats (Made in London); Tonedale Coating (A new, 
rough, English overcoat fabric of striking novelty— 


shown by the Society Brand merchant in your city. Ca n him a 


ece Webb - Sleeve 
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Suriety Brand Clothes 


Send For Fashion Panel 
Booklet of Fall Style 


Made in Chicago by Alfred Decker & Cohn 
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Thousands of Domestic Science Students are 
being taught the advantages of Crisco 


Domestic Science is making a nation of good cooks. The coming generation of house- 
keepers will start their practical experience in home-cookery with Crisco. 
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Prominent Domestic Science institutions use Crisco. They judge by analysis; they reject or 
accept a food product only after having scientifically tested it for purity and for what it will do. 


Wherever, in fact, Domestic Science is taught—in public school, college or cooking class, 
risco 1s almost certain to be used. ‘The fact that the heads of these institutions, these men and 
women who make cooking their life business, use Crisco is a strong suggestion 
that Crisco should replace the older cooking fats in your own kitchen, for 
lrying, shortening and cake making. 


( 


This cook book containing tested Domestic Science recipes and in- 
formation will help you in the preparation of delicious Crisco dishes. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new recipes and a 
“Calendar of Dinners’’ for five 2-cent stamps! 


his handsome book by Marion Harris Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
\lso contains a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’—a dinner menu for every day in the 
vear. The Calendar tells what; the recipes tell 4ow. Book also contains cookery 
hints and the interesting story of Crisco’s development. Bound in blue and 
gold cloth. ‘To those answering this advertisement it will be sent for 
Address Department K-10, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
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E PASSED through it day before 
this little Belgian 
alled Montignies St. Christophe 


day in the afternoon 


town 


just twenty-four hours behind 


colored German column 


tell how it looked to us 
I am inclined 


75 


to that 


is likely to look 


Traveling ‘cross country, 


lifferent from the w 


when you viewed it from the window of a railroad 


carriage 


Of this much, though, I am sure: If 


the country 


ay 


I am going to try now to 


o think I passed this way 


0, or a littie less, though I cannot be quite certain 


I did not pass 
through this little town of Montignies St. Christophe 


then, at least I passed through fifty like it 


single line of gray houses strung, 
cord, along a white, 


and elms in front; each with its small, 


and its one lone gendarme in his preposterous hous- 
ings of saber and belt and shoulder stray 
I rather imagine I tried to think up something funny to say 


of the gendarme or the acid flavor of the cooking vinegar sold a 


the name of wine; for that time 


I wa 


Europe an travel 


Something has happened to Montignies St. 


sameness that made it as one with so 


left-hand corner of the map of Europe 
dealt it a side-slap 

We came to it just before dusk 
up with the German army’s rear guar: 
even though they fought as they wel 
Belgium like coopers round a cask, 
this part of it 


were already across the line, beating dowr 


boots 


Besides we had stopped often, 


the hour we spent at Merbes-le-Chateau, where the English had been; and the hour we 
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French f tlt Therefore e flogge 
it looked our tired horse with the lash of 
, hurried-along 
There were eo il Ame | t 
who rode on | cle edaled ahe 
the remai g three followed o el 
each a horse and the dogcart We ha 
that morning cl we ere te eit 
horse was an aged mare, with hig! the 


straight road, with fields behind 
ugly ch 


its wine shop, its drinking trough, its priest in black, 


was all barreled up now: 


for there was so much to see and to hear 
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had been able to buy the two the mar 


ALMOST without warning we came on this 
4 A six-armed signboard at a crossroad 
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venerable 
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soldiers had not thought them worth the taki 


yosed to be v riting humorous article on In this order, ther we proceeded Pretty 
hardly lift her shaggy old legs o, footsore 
Christophe to lift it out of the dun, dull trudged on, taking turns at dragging her for 
y other unimportant villages in this upper thus for an hour or more, along an inter: 
rhe war has come this way; and, coming so, ha checkered light and dark green fi } 
board of the whole countr 
All day we had been | urrying along, trying to catcl lhe road was empty of natives—empty, tor 
but the Germans moved er th e did irious things, b« se there i t 
They had gone round the southern part of e were not passing German soldiers or mee 
hooping it with tight bands of steel. Belg r 
Linen « SEER ees uf , , , , 
—_ Fe one Sung; anc = A Frontier Hamlet Painted in War Colors 
the sod of France with their hol chit 


spent at La Bussiére, on the river Sambre, where a brisk fight had been fought two da distinction; had painted that straggling fro: 
earlier; but Merbes-le-Chateau is another story and so is La Bussiére Just after picture of it is going to live in 1 memory a 
La Bussiére we came to a tiny village named Neuville and halted here while the local At the upper end of the single street r 
Jack-of-all-trades mended for us an invalided tire on a bicycle » doubt, of the local gentry, with a sn 
‘ right at the park « i e ha 
Following the Big Guns in a Dogé&rt rhe gate stood ajar betwee ppe 
\ a French cavalry office aunty and new and 
S WE grouped in the narrow street before his shop, with a hiving swarm of curiou ind cuffs, hung from the limb of a sr tree 
villagers buzzing about us, an improvised ambulance, with a red’ tre’s*painted on it the shape of a bed and the ashes of a de 

side over the letters of a baker's sign, went up the steep hill at the head of the obpbpir plum] well pl ed pullet ll re 1 
street At that the women in the doorways of the tiny cottages twisted their gnarled re Looking o | these tl ‘ 
hands in their aprons, and whispered fearsome ly among themselves, so that the sil int knapsacks, flannel shirts, playing « 
sound of their voices ran up and down the line of houses in a long, quavering ni canteens covered wit! te-bDlue i 

The wagon, it seemed, was bringing in a wounded French soldier who had been found their tops— which proved them to be Fre 
in the woods beyond the river. He was one of the last to be found alive, which wa their lacings undone to ted se I 
another way of saying that for two days and two nights he had beet ly ing help! t tet iddenly a ent | ‘ 
thickets, his stomach empty and his wounds raw. On each of those two nights it hed As I think ba ‘ to me tl 
rained, and rained hard. regard the cottages and shops beyond the uN 

Just as we started on our way the big guns began boom omewhere ahead of u We were desperately weary, to beg 
toward the southwest; so we turned in that directior We had heard the guns distinct grown used to the i! | er 

the early forenoon, and again, less distinct] about noontime Thereafter, for ike of the ironshod hard-pounding hoof 
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Now, all of a sudden, I became aware that this town had 
been literally shot to bits. From our side—that is to say, 
from the north and likewise from the west—the Germans 
had shelled it. From the south, plainly, the French had 
The village, in between, had caught the full 
force and fury of the contending fires. Probably the inhab- 
itants had warning; probably they fled when the German 
skirmishers surprised that outpost of Frenchmen camping 
in the park 

One imagined them scurrying like rabbits across the 
fields and through the cabbage patches. But they had left 
their belongings behind, all their small petty gearings and 
garnishings, to be wrecked in the wrenching and rocking 
apart of their homes 

A railroad track emerged from the fields and ran along 
the street. Shells had fallen on it and had exploded, 
ripping the steel rails from the crossties, so that they stood 
ip all along in a jagged formation, like rows of snaggled 
teeth. Other shells, dropping in the road, had so wrought 

the stone blocks that they were piled here in heaps, 
and there were depressed into caverns and crevasses four 
or five or six leet deep. 

Every house in sight had been hit again and again and 
again. One house would have its whole front blown in, so 
that we could look right back to the rear walls and see the 
Another house would lack a 
roof to it, and the tidy tiles that had made the roof were 
red and yellow rubbish, piled like broken shards 
outside a potter’s door. The doors stood open, and the 
with the windowpanes all gone and in some 
instances the sashes as well, leered emptily at us like 
eye-sockets without eyes 

So it went. Two of the houses had caught fire and the 
interiors were quite burned away. Asuddensmell of burned 
things came from the still smoking ruins; but, the walls, 
being of thick stone, still stood. 

Qur poor tired old nag halted and sniffed and snorted. 
if she had had energy enough I reckon she would have 

hied about and run back the way she had come, for now, 
just ahead, lay two dead horses—a big gray and a roan 
with their stark legs sticking out across the road. The gray 
was shot through and through in three places. The right 
fore hoof of the roan had been cut smack off, as smoothly 
done with an ax; and the stiffened leg had a 
unfinished look about it, suggesting a natural 
malformation. Dead only a few hours, the carcasses had 
ilready The skin on their bellies was as 
tight as a drumhead 

We forced the quivering mare past the two dead horses. 
road was a litter. Knapsacks, coats, 
handkerchiefs, pots, pans, household utensils, 
bottles, jugs and caps were everywhere. The deep ditches 
side of the road were clogged with such things. 
he dropped caps and the abandoned knapsacks were 
French caps and French knapsacks cast aside, no 
doubt, in the road for a quick flight after the mélée. 

The Germans had charged after shelling the town, and 
then the French had fallen back—or at least so we deduced 
from In the débris was no object 
that bespoke German workmanship or German ewnership. 
rhis rather pugzled us until we learned that the Germans, 
as tidy in thisgame of war as in the game of life, make it a 


answered 


one 


with 


pans on the kitchen shelves. 
now 


windows, 


as though 


curiously 
begun to swell 
Beyond them tne 
canteens 
ym each 


ilwa 


the looks of things. 


hard-and-fast rule to gather up their own belongings after 
every engagement, great or small, leaving behind nothing 
that might serve to give the enemy an idea of their losses. 

We went by the church. Its spire was gone; but, 
strange to say, a small flag—the Tricolor of France—still 
fluttered from a window where some one had stuck it. 
We went by the taverne, or wine shop, which had a sign 
over its door—a creature remotely resembling a blue lynx. 
And through the door we saw half a loaf of bread and sev- 
eral bottles on a table. We went by a rather pretentious 
house, with pear trees in front of it and a big barn along- 
side it; and right under the eaves of the barn I picked up 
the short jacket of a French trooper, so new and fresh 
from the workshop that the white cambric lining was 
hardly soiled. The figure 18 was on the collar; we decided 
that its wearer must have belonged to the Eighteenth 
Cavalry Regiment. Behind the barn we found a whole 
pile of new knapsacks—the flimsy play-soldier knapsacks 
of the French infantrymen, which are not half so heavy 
or a third so substantial as the heavy sacks of the Germans, 
which are all bound with straps and covered on the back 
side with undressed red bullock’s hide. 

Until now we had seen, in all the silent, ruined village, 
no human being. The place fairly ached with emptiness. 
Cats sat on the doorsteps or in the windows, and presently 
from a barn we heard imprisoned beasts lowing dismally; 
but there were no dogs. We had already remarked this 
fact—that in every desolated village cats were thick 
enough; but invariably the sharp-nosed, wolfish-looking 
Belgian dogs had disappeared along with their masters. 
And it was so in Montignies St. Christophe. 

On a roadside barricade of stones, chinked with sods 
of turf—a breastwork the French probably had erected 
before the fight and which the Germans had kicked half 
down—I counted three cats, seated side by side. 

It was just after we had gone by the barricade that, in a 
shed behind the riddled shell of a house, which was almost 
the last house of the town, one of our party saw an old, a 
very old woman, who peered out at us through a break in 
the wall. He called out to her in French, but she never 
answered—only continued to watch him from behind her 
shelter. He started toward her and she disappeared 
noiselessly, without having spoken a word. She was the 
only living person we saw in that town. 

Just beyond the town, though, we met a wagon—a fur- 
niture dealer’s wagon—from some larger community, 
which had been impressed by the Belgian authorities, 
military or civil, for ambulance service. A jaded team of 
horses drew it, and white flags with red crosses in their 
centers drooped over the wheels, fore and aft. One man 
led the near horse by the bit and two other men walked 
behind the wagon. All three of them had Red Cross 
brassards on the sleeves of their coats. 

The wagon had a hood on it, but was open at both ends. 
Overhauling it we saw that it contained two dead sol- 
diers— French footsoldiers. The bodies rested side by side 
on the wagon bed. Their feet somehow were caught up on 
the wagon seat so that their stiff legs, in the baggy red 
pants, slanted upward, and the two dead men had the look 
of being about to glide backward and out of the wagon. 

The blue-clad arms of one of them were twisted upward 
in a half-arc, encircling nothing; and as the wheels jolted 
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over the rutted cobbles these two bent arms joggled and 
swayed drunkenly. The other’s head was canted back so 
that, as we passed, we looked right into his face. It was a 
young face—we could tell that much, even through the 
mask of caked mud on the gray-white skin—and it might 
once have been a comely face. It was not comely now. 

Peering into the wagon we saw that the second dead 
man’s face had been partly shot or shorn away — the lower 
jaw was gone; so that it had become an abominable thing 
to look on. These two had been men the day before. Now 
they were carrion and would be treated as such; for as we 
looked back we saw the wagon turn off the high road into 
a field where the wild red poppies, like blobs of red blood, 
grew thick between rows of neglected sugar beets. 

We stopped then, and watched. The wagon bumped 
through the beet patch to where, at the edge of a thicket, a 
trench had been dug. The diggers were two peasants in 
blouses, who stood alongside the ridge of raw upturned 
earth at the edge of the hole, in the attitude of figures in a 
painting by Millet. Their spades were driven upright into 
the mound of fresh earth. Behind them a frieze of poplars 
rose against the sky line. 

We saw the bodies lifted out of the wagon. We saw 
them slide into the shallow grave, and saw the two diggers 
start at their task of filling in the hole. 

Not until then, as I remember, did it occur to any one of 
us that we had not spoken to the men in charge of the 
wagon, or they to us. 

There was one detached house, not badly battered 
alongside the road at the lower edge of the field where the 
burial took place. It had a shield on its front wall bearing 
the Belgian arms and words to denote that it was a customs 
house. A glance at our map showed us that at this point 
the French boundary came up in a V-shaped point almost 
to the road. Had the gravediggers picked a spot fifty 
yards farther on for digging their trench, those two dead 
Frenchmen would have rested in the soil of their own 
country. 

The sun was almost down by now, and its slanting rays 
came lengthwise through the elm-tree aisles along our 
route. Just as it disappeared we met a string of refugees 
men, women and children— all afoot and all bearing 
pitiably small bundles. They limped along silently in a 
straggling procession. None of them were weeping; none 
of them looked as though they had been weeping. During 
the past ten days I had seen thousands of such refugees, 
and I had yet to hear one of them cry out or complain 
or protest. 

These persons who passed us now were like that 
Their heavy peasant faces expressed dumb bewilderment 
nothing else. They went on up the road into the gathering 
dusk as we went down, and almost at once the sound of 
their clinking tread died out behind us. Without knowing 
certainly, we nevertheless imagined they were the dwellers 
of Montignies St. Christophe going back to the wrecked 
shells that had been their homes. 

An hour later we passed through the back lines of the 
German camp and entered the town of Beaumont, to find 
that the General Staff of a German army corps was quar- 
tered there for the night, and that the main force of the 
column, after sharp fighting, had already advanced well 
beyond the frontier. France was invaded. 


ihe Unermmotional Frenclhme 


Al WARTIME TRIP THROUGH THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES 


“YRANCE may be 


an emotional nation, 
in time of stress its citizens control 
their emotions in a manner that shames 

our Anglo-Saxon calm. On July thirtieth, in 
Biarritz, only three days before their recent mobilization, 
we came upon a group that read and turned away from 
certain notices on the doors of the Crédit Lyonnaise in a 
casus! manner that would not have caused the most nerv- 
ous a word of remark. Nor in the two succeeding days of 
automobiling through Pyrenean passes were the peaceful 
wonders of clouded peaks and cliff-clinging roads inter- 
rupted by a suggestion of a national crisis. In the little 
mountain resorts each self-sufficient French family went 
about its holiday routine, even down to papa fishing peace- 
fully and vainly from the roadside in the rushing streams. 
Here and there, of course, we encountered some one, 
newspaper in hand, who would shake his head and remark 
that Austria's attitude towards Servia was “sérieux.”” But 
in the face of the general calm we put these infrequent 
to individual excitability or to Gallic love for 
sying the dramatic. Not until the evening before 
the uctual cal] for the general mobilization was our atten- 
on really directed to the possible gravity of the situation 
1, however, at Argelés, most peaceful of valley towns, 


but 


o-called 


notes down 


prophe 


Ther 


By Homer Saint-Gaudens 


on our arrival at the hotel long after dusk a good-looking 
young Frenchwoman, with two equally good-looking boys, 
rushed up to us to know what news we had of the war; 
because if the news were bad she must return home at 
As we had hardly thought of war I sought to 
analyze her fears on the way to the garage by sounding the 
youngster whom the hotel manager had sent to show me 
the way. He refused to be interested. I had come from 
America in a boat? Yes. I had brought the automobile 
with me in the boat? Yes. Then it must have been a very 
big boat? Yes. I had come from New York? Yes. There 
was a big hotel in New York, as big as the one in which he 
worked? That was all the information obtainable from him. 

Only one hint of possible trouble I did get the next 
morning at the garage. There I encountered a dapper little 
lieutenant pacing furiously up and down before the door, 
picking at his finger-nails in a great temper. The cause of 
his perturbation was soon learned, for the garage was 
plunged in gloom. The little lieutenant had requisitioned 
all the automobiles housed there except mine. He must 
have encountered some vigorous protestations, and he 


once, 


very palpably did not enjoy his task. But 
orders were orders, and he had preémpted the 
cars of his friends. 

Yet with this the excitement ended. All through our 
drive that day the mountain villages and lowlands main- 
tained their usual peaceful, busy calm. Only one old 
woman who sold us wild flowers on the top of one pass 
complained sadly that she had lost her eldest son in one war 
and prayed that another war was not to come. Bagnéres- 
de-Luchon, where we planned to spend the night, likewise 
gave little indication of aught amiss when we arrived. The 
café crowds filled the round tables on the sidewalks. In the 
streets carriages and automobiles were reaping their usual 
harvest from the idle. 

Before evening, however, when I went to a garage to 
have my brakes relined the blow fell with unexpected 
suddenness, for there, just as the mechanic had begun his 
task, his sweetheart arrived to tell him that the order 
for mobilization had been posted at the railroad station. 
From my point of view he took the news stoically. When 
did he leave? He went on the first call; he would depart 
for Toulouse, fifty miles distant, at two o'clock the next 
day. What cid he think of the war? Only that he must 
go and get a hole punched in his skin. 








From that moment the very nature of France seemed to 
hange. One of our party called me out on the street which 
led from the center of the town to the railroad station 
Down between two lines of sycamore trees swarmed a most 
extraordinary hotel carriages, 
automobiles, donkey-carts, every and any type of vehicle, 
all piled high with trunks, bundles and pasteboard boxes 
the French always travel with pasteboard boxes. Jammed 


self-sufficient 


procession of omnibuses, 


in among the baggage were those same 
French families— papa and mamma looking very worried; 
Marie, the maid, very stolid; Héléne and Jean—with the 
tiff litthe manner of French children on parade—each 
clinging to some toy; while about them in the street their 
less fortunate brothers and sisters struggled through the 


eath layers of badly tied 
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hot evening also submerged be: 
and misshapen sacks 

I asked.my philosopher mechanic what it meant. He 
never looked up from his work. To-morrow, the first day 
of mobilization, all civil train service would cease for the 
two weeks of mobilization. Therefore whoever wished to 
travel must move that night. I pictured to myself the 
wagon lits, with dozens claiming the same lower eleven, the 
id third class carriages that would 
northward packed to the ig point with all 
swarms and all those boxes. By this time it 
therefore, as the mechanic explained 


that he needed two hours for dinner because he had certain 





first, second ; move 
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odds and ends to settle before going to war, my friend and 
I left him 


The scene in 


o follow the procession to the railroad station 
the station at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
at iive o'clock of an afternoon, or at Kansas City, Missouri, 
hour of the day 
crowd before us look like a Quaker meeting. 
room and d were packed with 
thousand the 
But I saw no excitement, no bad temper, no 
g. They did not 
They 
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persons, not to mention pasteboard and 
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impatience, no loud language or 





complain. They did not eve talk about the war. 
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a Taw day in Marc 
sitting, as the case might 


accepted it as we accept 
. patiently 
perspired and waited for the officials to take care of them 
From what I could learn that night and the next morning 
the officials did th 





A Crisis Too Great for Emotion 


W° HAD left my wife in a thrivir 
ry to a pl ilosop! ical lar dlady 
business was ruined for the 
What right 
Her son n 


g hotel. We returned 
six guests. Her 


as the busine 


with just 
season So 1 


of those who had gone had she to complai: 


The war must be fought ist depart to-morrow 


It was pitiful but necessary. In fact my countryme 
who have been lucky enough to secure passages on the 
government-provided Spanish ship on which I have 





sounded laments about 
than I heard from all 


the two 


more spanisn and eggs 


whom I 


cookhig 
the French men and wome 
1countered during weeks of mobilization 
After supper we set out 


street leading to the station was still filled wit 





The 
travelers 

A min- 
> town and had 
which in falling had 
Between the branches these 


were 


once more for the garage 


hurrying for trains. Street lights there were none. 


iature cyclone had swept over that part of tl 
several of the sy 
broken the electric light wires 


blown dowr amores, 


same omnibuses, donkey-carts and automobiles 


wedged in a tight mass, while over and round them fathers 
and mothers and children scraped and stumbled through 


the branches to the station. But even there we found no 





The House in Antwerp Wrecked by Bomb From a Zeppetin Just Around the Corner 


excitement, no hu 








no policemen to chase aw 
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} ‘ 
curious The sound oO! an ax or two, where the me ere 
already at work on the branches, rang out distinct 

The garage for clustered in the office rou: 
apologized. They had no electricit The e wou 
not be sale near so much gasoline, but the mecha \ i 
resume his task at daylight so that my car n e read 
as promised. My work done, the mechani he pre 
prietor’s son would go to the war, for the mobil ike 
the cyclone, was an unavoidable catastrophe 

Such was the attitude of the supposedly excitable Gau 
Here had been a perfect opportunity for flags fusio 
illogical demands on the government, irresponsible move 
by the government, extras, scareheads and patrioti 
drunkenness. Yet none of the e appe ared. When the N 
came each man heaved a sigh of regret, laid down his tools 
and stood ready. The government was of his choosing. It 


had prepared the country for the crisis before it 


infinite faith that 


national safety. 


would know. 


1} 
ali 


What ‘ 
he to know everybody would know, the co 
His task was to obey the call 


measures had been ta 


these were he 





did not complain or criticize 





Our friends at the garage kept their word, and the next 
morning we started for Saint-Gaudens. As the kilometer 
posts swept by us a more perfect sense of the seriousness of 
the situation grew upon us. In one little town we stopped 
to read the official notices of mobilization and requisitior 
posted on a wall. In an instant a silent crowd of boys and 
sad-eyed women surrounded us. Hitherto, though we had 
wandered through byroads and hamlets, the Fre h had 
always been too polit to display Inqulsitivene But ) 
that great eveuts were stirring, curiosit overpowered 
courtesy. Here were strangers, officials perhaps. Probat 
they would post ome rve order 

The roads we found deserted of tean the fields deserted 
of laborers In the door ways stood women Toward the 
railroad station moved ) rman and a girl. The m: 
iad a bundle in one | i, the other was on the girl s shou 

r. From the station came three giris walking quict ly L 
the road, hand in hand, crying. O women came fro 
the stations One and all were dressed in black most ol 
them had been weeping. More and more we became the 
unwilling witnesses of other perso s’ domestic tragedi« 

Again we caught up with a group of young men with 
their ever-present bundles. Yes, they would like to rid 


id they piled 1 








, all seven 














Ken fe 
snow 


& @y 


He hi 


wr the 


Were 


1e! 


They had walked a long ws 


I they had ample time to make the train. The war mu 
be fought Father ad mot er would reap the ro} Pe 
haps Spaniards from over the mountains might help 

We overt« a tr The \riages were bede ed 
ranche Me packed the windows al d waver Oo the 
wt l the road No one cheered 

Saint-Gaudens appeared as one large barracks crowds 
with soldier yout! irom twenty to twent ¢ t 
uncomfortable in their new and awkward accouterments 
A faker was failing miserably in an attempt to give aw 
little French flags with an advertisement printed on the 
and these were the or ly flags we Saw In the iddle « the 
street four reservist tr gvled desperate! with a retr 
tory horse that seemed bent on upsetting a cartioad o 
equipment. Driving any horse was plainly so strange 
business to the lads that the amused audience at the cafi 


tables watched without so much as an 


frantic and vain efforts to master the 


officer, mon colone 


bristling in 


From Where the King Was Staying 





a hundred dire 


steed 


doubtiess, appeared, hi 


tions 


suddenly 


offer to help their 


re eeme 
( rot y 
t ea 
regiment ‘ 
t terest hi 
rhe mother 
pathetic pride 
lr} Y's € 





per eee friend and I had ere 
4Vi ular mails had stopped and t eles 

‘ ni} arit in Fre h 4 } 
I A rdaing we made our ‘ 

rse we found rselves in the xz ‘ 
I or and $s counch s | ree le it 
grave polite as we explained our « Ss, even tot 
of leaving their work to show us the i the 
cn 7 pol 

e strib =e 4 ircul 
present me o tress was remarkable! 

$ ge-heartedne And tl ‘ ea 
trea ‘ we were a wrded whe \ r 
oft I ing oO re gy two t 
I it t police ital puny i 

vleyr it eve re ed 
" igyist no i: re 
r pert orrect | 
‘ athe mpi ted 
Ne t t . el eX} ‘ ‘ ‘ { I 
it ilk l e desired ii ‘ 
eX t i yr t rde! ould tx 
ue oO report to the mayor ol the t 
‘ ‘ r registration if the lesired to l 
| pe that would carry them to the border 
terent ¢ ‘ that bega to make the t i 
the first ca r ilization posted on S I 

rst For these ae ol ious pul rr ‘ 

e reservi to appear at their headquarter t 
of the requi { horses and cattle, the n t 
trians a Ger! fort} 

t ‘ to othe t ‘ 

ne with a reg ‘ 
rapl i pi latte 
be the ist r | 
cons} J played in red and black type 

ritt 4 printed weet eu 
I e its appearance at a I cue, 80 

) iquarters at Paris 

They were signed by the Minister of War 

lent witne to the fundamenta t 
peo it lt IY itters tr at tou nt © nav i le 
might shift with a sudde ess and a freque 
appall and paralyze the Saxon, but no 
cl | administratio inte i tr ct tant 
preparation torr ional delense nd tu! noder 
were \ read Oo call the nation to arm 

TO | CONCLUDED t r WEEK 


Come Back for 


i to me t ters 
P Ss G i 
‘ ind I went 
é A young 
4 Pro i) 
wile ‘ 
tr t ‘ exta ‘ ‘ 
filled and he bit 
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A Villiage in Beigium, Destroyed by the Germans 


Their 








The Women 
Belongings 
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The Thane of Cawdor Lives, a Prosperous Gentleman -—Macbeth 


HEN 
them 


grandfathers — heaven rest 
crossed the prairies as our 
fathers crossed the sea,”’ they brought 
their womankind with them, after the manner 
of the Teuton. The women brought their flower 
ind where those seeds were planted civ- 
Not the schoolhouse, or 
the courthouse, or the saloon, or the statesman, 
or the real-estate agent proclaimed the perma- 
of this state-building Northern white man 
0 indelibly as the beds of humble petunias and 
zinnias and larkspurs 


our 


ilization came to stay. 


nency 


When these flowers blossomed in the desert, 
heralding the swift coming of the old-fashioned 
, there, indeed, was raised the everlasting 
the race. There was consecrated 
ground. Over these Western plains of ours the 
Cross had come, and had crumbled and was for- 
gotten. Grass had grown over the adobe walls 
of deserted churches and nameless forts where 
the sword of conquest lay rusting until the plow 
yvered a degraded splendor. 


rose 


Ebenezer ol 


unee 
The Cross and the sword came with pomp and 
pride; and the Indian woman smiled 
bitterly, but tock them, and her half-breed chil- 
dren lost the Cross and the sword in the wilder- 
ness, while a just God righted her wrongs—for 
it is a law of progress that a wronged woman’s 
ears shall salt the ground where they are shed. 
So it was not until the petunias came, and the 
and asters, and the great holly- 
and poppies glowed about the feet of a 
free-born womanhood that God let the 
rosper and made the flower garden 
the sign of His covenant with men. 
A long time ago—in the beginning, two 
generations ago, in fact—in those days 
when the grandmothers of Pleasant Ridge 
were young presumably beautiful, 
even that first summer of the town’s his- 
tory, when the settlement was picketed 
against the Indians and mothers huddled 
with their young in the little stone school- 
anxious night, while the 
men rode the hills—even then, about the 
ainted, yellow-pine, one-roomed 
on the prairie there were flowers. 
And even then Mercy Hayden’s flower 
bed was the prettiest in the village. 
4 woman of parts was Mercy Hayden 
a handsome woman she was, with clear 
brown and many tubfuls of water she drew from the 
well by the kitchen door to pour on her flowers. Israel, her 
husband, was a busy little man, and on him rested great 
He was perennial chairman of the committee to 
do something that was neverdone. He was forever bustling 
round trying to get the committee together to act. So 
when the drought of sixty came, Israel, as chairman of the 
committee on aid, was sent East to tell the people of the 
famine, while at home the windlass creaked day and night 
Hayden well—the only well in all the valley that 
ever ran dry 
Mercy Hayden, 


ireas, bent 


outcast 


‘ 7) 
four-O ClOCKS 
hocks 

happy, 


land } 


and 


house many an 
un} 


houses 


eyes; 


affairs 


at the 
in man’s boots and a faded blue-jean 
her body to the wheel and sent scores of women 
She did not let her flowers wilt; 
when the rain came and Israel came 
bustling home with it, he found a small white-and-pink 
blossom blooming in a homemade walnut cradle; for 

had come to Pleasant Ridge to grow up 


home laden with water 


and the next spring 


Constance Hayd 
with the flowers 

In the wondrous seasonal procession of the flowers one 
rnay trace an analogy between their passing show and the 
life of man. Of course such analogies are more or less 
imaginative, but the first flowers of spring seem to bear 
more than a fanciful resemblance to the sweet innocence of 
childhood, As the year opens to its promise, what is the 
> What is the peony but joy? And the 
the scariet, shameless poppy—if there had been 
no word in the world for the memory of a kiss, the poppy 
would have saved the thrill for us. 

Across the unfenced fields among the spring flowers, 
nnocent and beautiful—the dogtooth violets, the wild 
lupines, the anemones and primroses—the brown, unshod 
the little girl wandered. And Elias Higginson, 
following the town herd from hill to ford, used to think of 
the child in his slow, boyish fancy as a gay moving flower, 
fluttering over the wide green stret:hes of the unplowed 
fields; but, though the little girl played joyously among the 
wild flowers of the prairie, she knew and took to her heart 


rose but love 


poppy 


leet of 


“What Have I Done? 


By William Allllem W lite 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK SNAPP 


Oh, Chariey — Charley —— Dear 


the homely garden flowers in the kitchen yard. And as 
she moved through the town with her schoolbooks under 
her arm—first her little primer, then her big geography, 
and finally her fat geometry—the eyes of Elias Higginson 
continued to follow her slight figure. 

The town saw her among the other children and said: 
“Her mother’s face and her father’s ways!” And the town 
smiled and loved her, for the town understood her father’s 
ways. In a decade or so every man in a new community, 
or every new man in an old community, is shaken down to 
his level. And Israel Hayden found his place naturally. 
The town understood how Israel's “‘old army trouble” had 
forced him from the confinement of his real-estate and 
insurance office into a grocery store, where he clerked and 
drove the delivery wagon; and then the town accepted 
without question his explanation that it was only to oblige 
a dying comrade that he bought the comrade’s dray and 
plied it, doing odd jobs that required no heavy lifting. 

So her father’s ways, in the mouth of the town, even 
though her father’s ways were not ascendant, carried no 
opprobrium with them. They were gentle ways and 
kindly, and the town saw the flower that Mercy Hayden 
always kept in Israel’s coat lapel; and the town understood 
the situation and was kind. 

Not even the proud Herringtons jeered at Israel Hay- 
den’s declining station; and Charley Herrington, whose 
youth was spent in a military school, and who was a sort 
of town prince of the blood, sometimes rode homeward on 
Israel's dray to display an ostentatious democracy. 

The years went by, until one year came when Constance 
Hayden came to know the roses and what they meant; 
but they were not Elias Higginson’s roses. From his farm 
cabin, into which he had built his heart’s secret, he saw the 
little girl of his daydreams move on into another sphere. 
When she was sixteen Constance finished in the town high 
school. Her mother, foreseeing the day when Israel’s army 
trouble might make even light work impossible, cast about 
her for something the girl could do. So one fine summer 


day found Constance Hayden, a small young 
woman, sitting in a large chair before a huge 
ledger, keeping books in the Herrington office 

Keeping books at that time and in that place 
was a genteel employment. Women had not 
found themselves outside the home; and Con- 
stance, in the grand office of the magnificent 
Herringtons, did not realize how lightly she was 
esteemed. She felt that the weight of the uni- 
verse was on her, without knowing that she was 
really only half servant and half toy; but when 
she came to know the roses, and they were 
Charley Herrington’s roses, the light of the afore- 
said universe seemed to beam on her. She kept 
the roses on her desk behind the huge ledger; 
and often at noontime, when the office was all 
but deserted, Charley Herrington would slip 
behind the ledger with her, and they would play 
that it was a secret bower. When the youth left 
the maiden breathed the roses deeply, and they 
brought into the secret bower a thousand joys; 
for, after all, it is the fond recollections of youth 
rather than of age that are sweetest. 

When days and weeks and months form the 
vista through which we look into a gently 
receding past, instead of through years and 
decades, we recollect more vividly and the pleas- 
ures of memory are keener. So when Constance 
Hayden looked from the threshold of her twen- 
ties into the remote period of her late teens, 
and recalled tenderly delights she had breathed 
in with other roses in other years 
the year before 
wise, 


to be exact, 
she seemed to herself exceedingly old and 
And the angels, knowing how young she was in truth, 
how new to all sin and sorrow and suffering was her girlish 
heart—the angels must have saddened, as much as angels 
ever can sadden when they see how blindly we walk through 
this world. 

It was a clandestine affair—the love affair between 
Charley Herrington and Constance Hayden, the drayman’s 
daughter in the Herrington office; for she was just that in 
Charley Herrington’s heart—the drayman’s daughter in 
his father’s office. And he was, in his own view of it, a 
young person divinely anointed by the unction of a pros- 
pective inheritance, one of the rulers—one of the chosen few 

They say that our lives are formed, our careers marked, 
our choice of destinies made, when we are twenty-five; 
that after that nothing comes into the mind which was not 
planted there before the closing days of our youth. That 
fact is one of the cruelest facts of life; for inheritance and 
environment had planted in Charley Herrington’s heart 
a sad and miserable bed of poisons. The age had planted 
its shams; its false valuations; its meaningless architec- 
ture in fortunes founded on fraud; its lies and cheats in 
religion, and its mawkish sentiment in art. 

The home had told Charley Herrington that money 
makes right; that money brings happiness; that money 
marks the distinctions among men, and that those who 
have no money have no rights. “To them who have 
money, shall be given money; and from them who have no 
money, shall be taken away even that which they have,” 
was the family interpretation of Christ’s great spiritual 
truth. So, in choosing his destiny, Charley Herrington had 
chosen with blind eyes. 

Partly he was to blame for his blindness, for the truth is 
always near us; but much of the blame for his sordid 
choice in life’s great decision between the ways of life was 
due to the age and its environing shams—for it was a 
material-age and in it youth had few visions. 

Yet youth is ever youth; it must express itself in what- 
ever age life makes. So the gay young man slipped through 
the sunflowers and the high weeds that bordered the town 
into the unpainted home of the Haydens. The parents 
welcomed him as a young prince. They did not compre- 
hend that he was merely a light young person, flirting out 
of his class. He played among the flowers, a gay girl-eating 
butterfly. And when the roses came in May there was no 
man or God or angel to spoil his joy in them—only this 
that might have intervened: Elias Higginson—-silent, 
ignored, forgotten— hovered ever about the Hayden home, 
corroding his heart with jealousy; a shamed but fascinated 
spy on the lovers. 

Then one night—one glorious summer night— when the 
pale harvest moon was lighting a gray sky, the youth and 
the maiden sat alone among the fading larkspurs. The 
dahlias, were at their full and the summer was past its 
tlimax. That night Constance Hayden faced her tragedy 
It is such an old, old tragedy, recorded a million million 
times since life began—and love came into the heart of youth 











The heartbreak and anguish of this particular kind of 
tragedy is that it comes when life is young—all unpre- 
pared by philosophy and experience to meet the trial. 

Every period of life has its distinctive heartbreak. 
Death, that makes the tragedy of maturity, does not crush 
youth, and perfidy does not beat down men and women 
in their forties. But when this girl, in the gray night, saw 
lies faltering on the lips she had trusted; when she saw 
vanity and deceit in the man she adored; when she knew 
that love could not bind him to honor—there came to her, 
greater than love, more powerful than self-respect, a big, 
chattering fear, which rises in us when we have lost every- 
thing. She fell on her knees at his feet and begged in quick 
whispers. She tore at his clothing in a frenzy of terror. 

“No!” he said as he tried to turn away. “I tell you I’ve 
bought my ticket and I've got to go on the morning train.” 

“But, God God Dear God, let me pray!” 
she panted, clutching his legs as he turned away. “Oh, 
dear God, don’t do this to me! What have I done? Oh, 
Charley—C harley Dear God! Can't you make him 
see what— how mother—and oh, Charley—there’s father 
dear ‘ 

He broke from her and stepped be yond her reach. He 
lacked courage to run, but stood beside the faded larkspur 
bed, where she was groping on her knees. 

“Ah, brace up, Connie! You're just as 
much to blame ’ He looked at her trying to rise and 
went on: “And, anyway, Con, I keep telling you a 

She stumbled to her feet her hand she held a 
wisp of flower stalks. She was trembling and sobbing. 

“The larkspur’s all faded—all 
repeated, holding it out toward him beseechingly. “The 
larkspur’s all faded—like me.”” She caught her breath as 
she cried: “All faded—like me!”’ 

He ran through the garden and down the weedy road; 
and when he came to the walk that led him to the thick of 
the little town, with its sham architecture and its false pre- 
tenses, he shuddered as he walked; 
and could not face wh: 


why, 


. " . 
Don't be a fool! 


and 


withered and faded!"’ she 


for he, too, was young 
it he had done without wincing. 
The week after he came home in the late autumn Con- 
Her death might have been suicide 
or it might have been murder; but in 
her a victim—little and poor and young, 
tially innocent And at the black wrong of her death the 
boiled with sudden fury. In her lover’s trunk, an 
hour after her death, the officer who came to arrest Charley 
Herrington found her letters— hef pitiful, pleading letters. 
These letters were read in court 


stance Hayden died 
either case the town 
Saw and essen- 


town 


The dead girl's mother did not come to the courtroom 
she could not face but Israel Hayden 
little, oldish man, in 
brushed, old-fashioned Sunday best, with a foolish flower 
on his coat lapel He looked with weak, watery blue eyes 
at the jury, at the reporters, at the judge on the bench, 
at the prisoner, papers declared, “‘ non- 
chalantly through it all’; and Charley changed color 
when a bunch of faded larkspur fell from the first 
letter read by the prosec He shuddered for 


a second and played nervou ] 


the shame of it; 





came, a ineffective his frayed, 


and 
who sat, as the 


only 
iting attorney 


with his blond mustache; 
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but in a few minutes was smiling at his proud father, who 
sat beside the prisoner rather grandly, like a tin god i 
iron-gray 

By one of those subterranea 
country politics Eiias Higginson had worked himself on 


whiskers 


maneuvers Oommon in 


the jury list and had sworn 
himself into the jury 
He sat, grim-faced and ter 
rible, glowering at the 
handsome young defend 
ant from the minute the 
jury but 
his hatred was impotent 
The dead girl's letters con 
stituted the only 
against the young man and 
the jury disagreed. When rq 
anew prosecuting attorney 
was elected he continued 
until the judge 
struck it from the docket. 
And so the tragedy of Con- 
stance Hayden passed and 
the world rolled on. 

In a decade the com- 
rades of the Grand Army 


laid Israel away in a bower 


box 


was accepted; 


evidence 


the case 


of homely flower 
breast 
home > 


, with a posy on his 
Mercy, his sold the 
she left the town for 
New England the flower garden faded 
and would have disappeared had not 
another woman with joy in her heart 
rented the Hayden place the next 
spring. Another family grew up among 
the flowers, and life, with its wonder 
ful panorama, wrought its 
while 


widow, 


and wher 


changes, 
the changeless flowers looked 
on. The town black 
with coal smoke, and strong and ruthless wit 
When Charley Herrington walked from the courtroom 
under a nominal bond after the mistrial of the case against 
“He'll never get 
But he 


grew big and 


, 
capital 


him people shook their heads and said 


over it; he can’t live this dow: walked to a 


cigar stand near the courthouse, filled his pockets with 
ten-cent cigars—-not for tribute or defense, but for his own 
solace—and took up life with apparent good cheer. The 
cheer on his face was only apparent, however, for his soul 


and that 


cigar every 


had been scalded with the f iry 
trembled 


of public opinio 


behind his lonely 


soul winced and 
hour of the da) 
It seemed to the 


those jurymen whenever 


people who had sat in the 


young ma. that he met at least one of 
he walked on the street; and 
! courtroom, le aning ltorward, 
gaping and red-faced, to hear those letters read, filed by the 
young man ina never-ending procession for years and years 
During the trial the wrath of a score of fathers had tra 

lated itself into talk to the 


Herri 


proud 


and these fathers were forever crowding 


of lynching, which came 


igton fam: 


la lal 


“It's — My — Name, Not Just Money I Want to Give You, Connie! 











“Me Nothin’ But a 
Farmer Boy With 

a Buckboard 

and Him Comin’ 
Sailin® Up With His 
Red- Wheeled Rig 


Herrir 


fronting him in stores and offices as he went 


wit! 


into car 


gton, sitting in pu! piace beside 


him, and con 
about his business. 


rhe lor v list of citizens 
ty prosecutor was 


who had hired an attorney to 
seared on the 





assist the cour 
and each name remained an object of hatred with 
Yet he faced the 


mind; 
him 


tow! 


though for the most part 


alone with a smile so firm that men called it the Herring 
ton grin years after they had forgotten why he turned the 
corners of his mouth up instead of down 

He went into his father’s bank and worked steadily and 
men said Well, Charley’s settling dow: He d i 
good horse but not too good —and he always drove alor 


and he drove many a mile out of his w to a 1 seeing 
Mercy Hayden's flower garden He had many range 
things to drink in his locker at the club, but di ot drink 
much of them and always drank what he did drink alone 


doubtful assets of the bank at liber: 


He bought 


forced the assets to collection; and the director 


cou 

nodded wise heads and called Charley a chip off the old 
DIOCk Then the old block went to the fire, and Charl 
Herrington supported two horses, rather f eppe 


for a country town; and they would not ¢ 
Hayden's old-fashioned garden 

Charley got under the ancestral plug hat and we 
trips to the West and 
known as an Eastern capitalist — for 
that in New Mexico and Arizona the 
called the East 


either 
mysterious Sout! where he w 
you must under 


Missouri Vall 








And as an Eastern capitalist Charley Herrington brought 
home to the First National Bank of Pleasant Ridge | 
curious paper. In his bag were irrigation bonds of variou 
projects where it was twenty n iles to water ip, dow 
or sideways; municipal bonds of towns where they counted 
prairie dogs to make up a legal populatio mining sto« 
that covered gophe r holes; and mortgages on land where 
the coyote and the cactus were the only taple ré 

It was at this interesting stage of his journey through tl 
vale of tears, however, that Charle Herringtor tt 
ing the bank’s doubtful asset and made suct hange 
the directorate that the bank became a customer for |} 
ecurities Under nis high hat, with hi yrand ma eT, 
in his rented private car, when ¢ harl Ma tered 
a sagebrush principality he went as a satraj ting | 
province, and met ame ru g i » meet H 
bought lavishly of what they had to s« } ‘ 
all commissions, promoter pront gratuite er 
sites being made over to him before he would talk | ‘ 

He squeezed one poor Cripple Creek gold 1 er 
daughter to sell, so ruthlessly that when young Charl 
brought home his new wife they said in the ba that he 
sweated beads of gold ore, like r ted 
after the wedding 

Among the dummy bank directors who ight the He 
rington assets at Chark iding the ‘ \ 
the nonconvertible asset but the bridegroom key 
most of the time in Europe Ne Y ‘ 
father’s name was we ‘ ‘ ‘ 
her as a sort of daily New York balance. In the ile of 


he home did not help matters for Herrington. 


ooted 


LAbprat 


ai 
A, 


ied to 


\ 


his « 


int Ridge he 
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m left the Southwest as a hunting 
ause certain where he 
yut danger of arrest or of summons to 


wide areas 


ol 


a rather modest office—on Lower 
~w York as a broker in Western securi 
Missouri Valley Bank 


hie 
the name of his 
ice door 
remained Charley Herrington, of 
il; and because there came into the town 
rare 
np, a grandson of the Cripple Creek 
own as little Charley Herrington, the 
forties, became known as Old Charley 


jut on occasions, 


riding a Shetland 


gray before he was fifty; his face took 


nd his eyes were sharp and keen and 


ver to all the town institutions that 

the churches, the Y. M. C. A., the public 
the Christmas fund of the lodges And 
imiable, smiling, half lovable, altogether 
who kept so far aloof from the town’s 
cal factions as to have few enemies. Yet 
of dollars. It was worth 


invested in it 


thing in terms 
gy, or the money 
he 


yments which were precious few 


imself with paper and pencil figuring up his 


cumulations, and estimat 
following year. 
to hi 
verything else; 


dding his ac 
He was as joyless 
associates in business 
but as a matter of fact 
his life covered a small ar He had 
he found things in them that 
his He had scarcely 
social activities of his town for something 
Men s inordinately mod- 

he 


money 
a 
bree 


dad spot in 


LuUse 


soul 


said he wa 


but feared fame too—just as he 


» go to court to assert his rights in business deals 


t 


‘ 


ul 


ac ol 


a boast of the fact 


to what 


ne about to make 
rhadal 
ist would lead him and refrained from it 
it Ridge part in 

ld call down criticism on himself; 


e woul 


Was 


iwsuit, but he always saw 


he took no leading 


the Ridge he avoided newspaper notoriety, 


obvious 


citizens of his home town with 
The scalded spot on his 


lorme! 
constraint 
eal 


ling and growing smaller, began to eat; 


infection began to sink deeper into his life. 
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life, Ch 
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eemed 
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curtained 
iW lid 


1Troonpl 


and the transient home they kept, she and 
The wife 


reme sort of person, whose figure changed 


und who loved to play the aristocrat on 
whom she called the natives. She drew 
ind rather impossible young set, and 
ttempts of the women in the town who 


conditions through the City Federation, the 
and the Civic Improvement League. 


remained an alien family in their 
Thus, in his middle fifties, 


irs’ living with the gnawing ulcer on his 
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irley 
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haired, 
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“The Larkspur's All Faded 


Colonial mansion that is the town’s pride to-day, a buiid- 
ing more awful in its solemn lines than the courthouse, 
more splendid than the five-story hotel, more gorgeous 
than the Y. M. C. A., more impressive even than the ten- 
story First National Building. 

This Colonial mansion, set among great trees that came 
to the town from afar on flat cars and made the town gasp 
for weeks, is surrounded by beautiful gardens and by 
flowers the very names of which are strange to the popula- 
tion of the Ridge; but the thing about the house that 
really paralyzed the town, rendering it speechless and 
setting it in its low place in the universe—far below the 
exalted Herringtons— was not the house itself, but a detail 
of its To begin with, a contractor from 
Chicago did the work — brought his workmen from Chicago, 
and the town never had so much as a glimpse of the plans. 

However, that was what reduced the town to a 
social pulp. The town was pulverized by the fact that as 
soon as the Chicago contractor began his work he put 
up a great board wall round the entire block, with signs 
marked “ Private Grounds— Keep Out!”’ onitssides. After 
that what could the town do on Sunday afternoons and 
pleasant evenings, when according to all the traditions 
and customs of the Ridge a man is entitled to take his 
family and stroll critically through the rising home of his 
neighbor and locate the kitchen, the spare bedroom, the 
bathroom and the hired-girl’s room, as a free fancy may 
dictate? 

So the town circled the walls of the rising mansion much 
as Joshua circled the walls of Jericho, calling down mild 
anathemas on it, not knowing that within the pine-board 
walls the prosperous gentleman proprietor had built wire 
netting round a garden spot where a few old-fashioned 
flowers smiled in the great grounds wherein the builders 
built. 

When the pine-board walls came down the house was 
finished and the gardens all laid out. So when the town 
went in—and it went in pell-mell as soon as the iron gates 
swung on their hinges between the high stone pillars—the 
town did not know that the old-fashioned garden, nestling 
in the formal gardens, so beautifully designed, was Mercy 
Hayden’s garden, which had lived through all the years. 
But Elias Higginson, grizzled and gnarled by time and toil, 
rattling by the iron palings of the garden on his farm wagon, 
saw over the formal design into the old-fashioned heart of 
it, suckled his hard-boned hate and said to himself: “‘ He’s 
afraid of it; he dassent trample it out!” 

What whim or fancy or fear made Herrington save the 
old garden one may not say; but there it grew, much as 
it had grown for nearly half a century— iris and peonies, 
lilacs and old-fashioned roses, asters and larkspurs, tall 
hollyhocks and zinnias, four-o’clocks, poppies, petunias 
and chrysanthemums—growing gradually less gorgeous, 
less fragrant, less deeply appealing to the senses of men as 
the flowering season waned and passed. 

Man goes through his life’s garden in something like 
such a procession; and all the exotics of pleasure bought 
and paid for, all the hothouse flowers of luxury and artificial 
beauty, cannot bring back the breath of his May roses or 
the joy of his June poppies 


construction. 


not 


~All Withered and Faded! 


The Larkspur's All Faded —Like Me!" 


October 10, /19i4 


The years that followed the building of the new house 
saw the climax of Herrington’s career. He went into rail 
road building and became president of the little Pleasant 
Ridge and Gulf Road. His status as president of so unim 
portant a road as the P. R. & G. was such that Pleasant 
Ridge felt it to be sacrilege to call him Old Charley; and 
he became Mr. Herrington. 

Most of the people of the Ridge in the begir ning ol the 
second decade of the new century had never heard the 
story of Constance Hayden at all; but President Herring- 
ton, of the P. R. & G., knew that story. As the year 
weighed on him, the story remained in rigid detail, crazily 
out of drawing with the rest of his life; yet the white 
haired, hard-visaged, cockeyed old man, living in the great 
house—the sharp-voiced, querulous old man, who softened 
only to the little granddaughter who toddled beside him 
under the great elms in the gardens—-went to work every 
morning at seven and toiled until dark. He did not appear 
like a man who had ever been touched by the 
passion. “‘Mr. Herrington is Old Business,”” quoth the 
town. “ Watch out if you ever catch him napping; he 
wake up and bite a hole out of you!” 

When he was in Pleasant Ridge Herrington’s great motor 
car swung like a pendulum between his office and his home 
Partly because he had the only limousine in town and 
partly because he was the town’s capitalist, he was 
marked figure as he sat stooped over all alone on the bac 
seat of the car, whirling from his work to his meals and his 
bed. At sixty he 


was as tight-skinned and dried-up as a man of eighty; but 


tender 


will 


Romance seemed beyond his universe. 


he was as vigorous and hard as a man in his forties. 

There went with him in those days, whether he 
at home or traveled in state over his little railroad, a smart, 
trim, shrewd, silent young in her thirties— Mrs 
Ogler, his secretary or chief clerk, as the railroad peopk 
ealled her. The town accounted Mrs.-Qgler 
A myth grew up round her—as to the things she knew and 
as to the things she could do and did. It was said that 
Mrs. Ogler knew every tie on every railroad Mr. Herring 
ton had built; that she drew his contracts and kept all 


worked 


woman, 
- 


a wonder 


all 
his many businesses at her finger-ends. No half-servant, 
half-toy status had Nellie Ogler. She had arrived in 
day and generation when women and men worked together 
out in the world as equals; as partners in achievements if 
not in profits. 
Two men stenographers worked under her, one of them 
a faithful, scrubby-looking, Airedale sort of person, b 
her husband by way of diversion. The clerks in the bank 
and the little railroad offices held Mrs. Ogler in great a 
but a little awe more or less did not spoil Mrs. Ogler 
went right on investing the fabulous salary that 
gossip paid her in shirt waists which made the angels ir 
the Boston Store weep. 
Day after day and year after year her employer leaned 
more and more heavily on her. 
score of business deals, and in certain ways she was h 
judgment. A cheerful, normal, wholesome sort of person 
she was; and perhaps her continued presence gave Herring 
ton some vague idea of what he had missed in life. He 
knew he was too old to amass a first-class fortune; his little 
million did not satisfy him; 
yet he felt the money clutct 
of his fingers grow clumsy 
Life was drab and dreary 
and he did not understand 
why. 

Occasionally he caught 
himself using the wrong 
word and the wrong name 
and doing absent-minded 
things. One day 
drumming on the table 
while the woman worked 
At length he spoke, clear- 
ing his throat: 

“By the way, Nellie,”’ h: 
asked, looking at her in- 
tently, “ what did I call you 
a moment ago?” 

“Why,Connie. Youofter 
call me that—here lately 

Herrington’s hands hoy 
ered over his desk, vainly 
trying to find something to 
pick up; and he dropped 
his eyes and said: 

“Yes—Conway; that was 
the name of the clerk I had 
ten years ago. Nice boy! 
he added, trying to smile 

The woman went on wit} 
her work, aware that the 
hard, steely old eyes were on 
her; but she could not 
know the thought had 
framed itself definitely u 
his mind that he was getting 


eing 


we; 
She 


tow 


She was his memory in a 
is 


he sat 
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N AN April morning eight 

years ago there came an 

earthquake at San Fran- 
cisco and three days of havoc 
by fire. On another April morn- 
ing, two years ago, the Titanic, 
biggest and supposedly safest 
ship afloat, struck an iceberg 
andsank. Both ofthese calam- 
ities came without warning, 
and both to people who felt the 
utmost security. 

I make these small analogies 
because, in their little ways, 
they type what has happened 
in the eastern half of the world. 
When the earth shook in San 
Francisco and the devastation 
of fire ensued, and when the 
Titanic went down and the 
hundreds on her were roused 
irom sleep to fight for life 
the suddenness of the change, 
from the calmness and assur- 
ance of the accustomed and the 
expected to the basic struggle 
for self-preservation, and noth- 
ing o less abrupt 
and terrifying than the shift 
from peace to war in the East- 
er! Hemisphere, and left the 
San Franciscans and the voy- 


agers on the Titanic in no better 


ing more, was r 


cause 

Half the world has been con- 
vulsed by an earthquake and is 
being devastated by fire and 
the A continent going 
full speed ahead has hit the 
monstrous obstruction of war 
and is sinking 
been rudely 
and their labors, 


sword. 


The people living in continent have 


that 


from the realities, 


wakened their pleasures 


their pursuits and their privileges; and 
have been forced to adapt themselves to new requirements, 
to face new and tremendous dangers, to 
entire scheme of livin g. 

Roused in the night, they have been compelled to make 
their little shifts to get ashore, t« 
climb into their crowded boa 
made up their lives, and to face the act 
not only of their men bi 
their pastimes — ol 
made things worth while 





reorganize their 
to fight desperately for existence 
») put out their ralts, to 


to leave behind all that 





lities of aslaughter, 


their 





their trade commerce 





everything they had grown to think 
The earthqua 


bled their scheme of civilization a 


ke of war has tum- 


bout their heads, and the 


fire that is following has made them ref 


rhe appalling character ol 


this catastrophe of 





doubt realized in a measure by the peopk 

States; but only in a measure One must be where the 
war is, and one must look on its effects, before the concep 
tion of it all can be adequate; and I say this with full 
knowledge of the reflex that has come and will come to 


the United States 


When the Clock of Progress Stopped 


1 Germany, in 


ERE in England, in France, in Belgium, i 
Russia, in the Balkan States, in Austria an 

in China, in Japan, in Holland id i 
the the clock of have beer 
stopped. From the Orkneys to the China Sea men are at 
one another’s throats; the iron rule of 


the hours are gory 


i Hungary, 


n Denmark 





every- 





where hands of progress 
militarism prevails; 


Here, 


taking toll of the blood and the but« hery a d the loot and 


without 


each day a débacle 


the lust; without counting the incredible ferocity and filth 
of it; without marking the ruin and the ruthlessness of it 
without thinking of the sacrifice and the slaughter— here 


his Eastern W orld, 
tion that is as widespread in its enormity as i 
its ramifications. 

Only a month before this was writter 
matists and the militarists 
the 
things which have } 
There 
World 
been warnings, of course, and prophecies; 
citizen there no sign. 
Europe was at its play and at its work. The flowers were 
blooming in the fields; the harvests were being gathered; 
the factories and the forges and the mines and the shops 
were as usual. The summer resorts were crowded. The 
country of Americans. 


all over the countries of t exists a SItt 


tis infinite in 
save for the diplo- 
had 
most uncertain foreboding, 


few person even the 
that the 
There had 
all Europe—the 
The re 


far as 


Vaguest notion, 
appened could happer 
lad cries that 


was atop of a volcano 





been alarms. been 


whole Easter: had 


but so 


the average was concerned was 


was full Peace seemed secure. 
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Lie WRECK OF A CONTINENT 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 





Then came e explosk Ther ime the earthquake 
Then the ship struc the iceberg And instantly all the 
people of ill these intries were shaken rude iro their 
accustomed place ind ali were t own out in the night to 
face, not only the problem of personal ex r e but the 
greater problem of the ontinue e of their 1 he 
countrie Everyt gy else dropped awa t was m 1 
question ol wil one nhac it a question olf what one c« 
get. The ind lu eased to count. The perso ‘ of 
it became as nothing The greater extre t ye ind 
everything vor} progre civil i Churel 

reer ommer»rce l subord é to the ect 

ties of r 

Subordi t ] is more than tha these thing 

ere submerged. They ceased to exist. The nation became 
paramount Ato « 1 wit! rushing effe the me 
and the wome ind the children of these c trie and 
of all other countries geographi in touch with ther 
lost whatever o! individuality ne may have had lhe 
became the mere creature if the state. Their accustomed 
liberties were taken from them in large measure. Their ov 
desires and their o designs were as nothing Such 
personal democra there was, was obliterated. The 
sole actuating impulse became the nation—the country 
the government—the sole actuating impulse and the sol 
directing impulse No individual counted, or any indi 
vidualism. The state exerted its latent power and the state 


? 

















became supreme lact, as it aS always Deen in theor 

Everywhere the pe e found themselve ibject to 
inflexible rules for ec iuct, to the minutest detauls of their 
dally lives Every where ne literated the 
varicolors of existencs Every was forced 
home that in conditi su onal unit 
are of no more conseque of dust that 
blow about the reets a is one mal 
or what are a million or ten millio their pu 
ambitions and pl ind promise neces, whe 
the life of the state is threatened thing more 
than the flesh blood means t ate 

The absolute cheapness of the | yn, its pos 
itive negligibility whe i st e} was shown 
WIth a directne and a torce and a ruthie ness that were 
appalling. No individual counted or counts for anything 
anything — except as a possibie mite for defense against the 
enemy No class or creed is recognized No power except 
the potential power tor deiense and aggression is consid 
ered. Each man in England, in France, in Gert 
each man elsewhere over all the spread of Europe iid 





nothing to himself or for himself, except so far 


serve his country in this extremity 
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Human Life Versus National Life 
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“ROM the earliest da 
most dreaded perils of the race have ever been war, 
1d famine. And the greatest of these is 
Every age has echoed the sobbing chant of the Lit- 
‘From battle and murder, and from sudden death, 

ood Lord, deliver us.” 
lhe march of civilization has been one long, bitter fight 
ugainst this devil's trinity, and up to about a century ago 
with indifferent success. Then the harnessing of steam and 
the birth of science began to make man the master of the 
elements and the gods, instead of their football; and within 
years more headway against these three 
During the next half 
this has simply 


pestilence a 


was made 
than in filty centuries before. 
the past fifty 


; been 
jultiplied by five 


years 


Famine 


nad be 


was the first of the hereditary curses to go down 
swept off the earth. This does not sound remark- 
ible to us have forgotten that bitter 
death by hunger were parts of the regular 
asons. Famine occurred every winter 
every three to five years among semicivi- 
, and, on an average, about every fifteen years 
highly civilized nations, until 


apo. 


now, because we 
tarvation ana 
process of the s« 
umMong savages, 
lized 


among 


} 
Opie 
the 


eventy-fve 


most about 
years 
It was the deliberate and carefully considered statement 
the greatest English economists, sixty years ago, 
that four-fifths of the people of Great Britain never in all 
had had as much as they could eat, and never 
were comfortably warm from November to April. Now 

thanks to our steam-won conquest of empires of 
soil a thir 


civilized races The 


their lives 


lamine 


virelr 
Virgin 


ig unheard of and incredible among 
last flickering horror of it in Western 

Europe was the year of the potato blight in Ireland, and, 
in Eastern Ex the year of the corn mildew in Russia. 
The next to weaken and give ground was the plague of 
the pestilence. That winning campaign recent 
history as to be within the memory of all; indeed, many of 
borne or are still bearing a musket in the ranks. 
than half won already; and the end, 
iv of all infectious disease and the bringing 


o-thirds of all 


irope, 
is such 


us have 


e victory is more 
sweeping aw 

deaths under two great causes—ac 
is in sight. 


ey 
nd old ape 


The Smaller Death Rate in Recent Wars 


W wee bg bh 


fully little 
me aay Movs 
on the 


have we accomplished against the last great 
anity-—-war? Fromsome pointsof view, 
if we look at the so-called leaders of civili- 
up armament on armament; loading war taxes 
the peasant and the laborer until they 
the burden; matching regiment against 
it and dreadnought against dreadnought in insane 
which has finally burst the bounds of civilization 
; deluging Europe with blood, we are ready to ery in 
r that our boasted progress has been but milling in 
ho Browning’s despairing apostrophe to 


backs of 
groan beneath 
reyimet 


rivairy, 


ce on the cross sees onl y thi 


on of a thousand years. 


at a moment’s warning into what bids fair to 

oodiest war of all history by the mad vanity and 

a few hereditary leaders, it hardly 

ild boast ourselves of any real supe- 

i-Iroquois Confederacy or the age of 
an. 


*n we come to look at the actual facts and conditions 
ever, the manner in which it is waged and the 

under which its grim purposes are carried 

, we find considerable ground for encouragement. War, 
yurse, is, and in the nature of it always will be, exactly 
Sherman described it; but even the cheerful 

of slaughtering our fellow men has in the most 
ent wars been carried on with smaller loss of life and less 
iffering and hardship, both to the actual combatants and 
to the noncombatants in whose territories the war is waged. 
It has taken a smailer percentage of dead and wounded to 
fate of a battle. The actual losses in battle have 


it General 


istime 
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wn of consciousness the three 
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The Most Important 
and Influential 
Factor in Denaturing 
and Taking the 
Curse Off War Has 
Been the Advance 
in Medical Science 


grown steadily less in each 
successive century, and the 
total death rate of the most 
recent wars has been barely 
a fifth of what it was a cen 

tury ago. The average 
death rate of the first three 
great wars of the past cen- 


conducted on a far 
more extensive scale, 
the actual percentage of 
losses fell distinctly. 

By the time the Napoleonic wars 
were reached the mortality from 
deaths in war from all causes had fallen 
to about one hundred and twenty-five 
to a thousand a year, or about twelve 
per cent. In our own Civil War it fell 
to ten per cent. The Sedan campaign 
cost the German army only eight per 
cent of its three-quarters of a million 
men; while our Spanish-American and 
England’s Boer War reached the low- 


are 





tury—the Napoleonic, the 
Mexican and Crimean 
12.5 per cent a year; that 

of the last three wars—the 

Spanish-American, the 

Boer and Russo-Japanese 

was 4.8 per cent. 

How has this unexpected 
change and remarkable 
improvement been brought about? At first sight the fact 
itself will probably be called sharply in question and seem 
almost incredible. The burden of the song of the modern 
advocates of peace is that, owing to the fiendishly ingen- 
ious improvements which have been made by science in our 
implements of slaughter—dynamite shells, rifles that kill 
at ten times the old range, cannon that hurl a ton at a 
shot, Maxims and Nordenfelts that pour bullets like a 
stream from a fire hose—war has become so horribly 
deadly, so cataclysmic in its destructiveness, that human 
spirit and flesh and blood can no longer endure it. 

Here we go at it in 1914, however, as coolly and reck- 
lessly, though not quite so cheerfully and light-heartedly, 
as they did in 1419. The reason is that the same brain 
which invented these killing machines has to some extent 
devised means for neutralizing or evading their deadly 
effects. A battle may be fought to-day with high-velocity 
bullets, the latest field artillery, lyddite or cordite shells, 
dynamite mines, and pom-pom machine guns capable of 
mowing their way through the trunk of a tree, and decided 
with less than half the loss of lifeas in the days of the arrow, 
the javelin and the spear, or the flintlock and the saber. 

That this striking decrease in the fatality of war has 
actually occurred is as abundantly attested as any fact of 
history; for, since anything approaching accurate records 
have been kept of battle losses, each century has shown a 
steady and constant lowering of the number killed and 
wounded in proportion to the forces engaged. But the his- 
tory of the battles now being fought has still to be written. 

In the days of Agincourt, for instance, when the issue 
was decided by showers of arrows at fifty or by 
sword, spear and battle-ax, breast to breast and hand to 
hand, the average loss in killed and wounded was anywhere 
from fifteen to thirty per cent of the forces engaged; in 
fact in those days the soldier who came out of a seriously 
disputed battle between anything like equal forces with- 
out some kind of wound was looked on with considerable 
suspicion as to his courage or his fidelity. 

After the introduction of gunpowder— which, paradoxical 
as it may seem, has been one of the great life-saving forces 
of history: first, by settling deciding battles at long range; 
second, by breaking up and wiping out of existence the 
baron’s castle and the walled and fortified town; and 
third, by making civilization permanent, eternally supe- 
rior to savage attack, Goth, Vandal or Hun—though 
much larger armies are brought into the field and campaigns 


was 





paces, 


water mark, with barely three and four 
per cent of loss respectively. 

As to the cause of this gratifying 
reduction in war fatalities, in- 
fluences have been at work. One of 
the most obvious has been that the 
invention of gunpowder and the im- 
provements of rifles and artillery, with 
such enormous increase in their range 
of death dealing, has steadily forced more and more of the 
fighting to be carried on at long range. 

The net result of this has been that not nearly so mar 
men are actually hit as in the days of old point-blank firing 
by platoons; 


several 


that as a battle becomes a long-range duel, 
directed by field glasses, heliographs and telephones, its fate 
is decided more and more by maneuvers such as surround- 
ing a force or cutting it off from its base than by actual 
life, or by weight of numbers in a bayonet 
That both these influences are at work and have 
operated in this direction is unanimously admitted by all 
military experts and supported by convincing proof. 


sacrifice of 


charge. 


Changes in Fashions of Fighting 


 y: THE first place, the weight in lead or shells which has 
to be fired from rifles or cannon in order to kill a single 
soldier has markedly increased within the last fifty years. 
The old saying used to be that every bullet had its billet. 


Then, twenty or thirty years ago, this was changed to 
the statement that for every man killed his own weight of 
lead or iron in the shape of bullets or shells had been fired. 
In the last official slaughter but one—the Balkan War—a 
Belgian surgeon, Doctor Laurent, who served with the 
Bulgarian army, calculated the actual expenditure of am- 
munition compared with the number of Turks killed, and 
found that it took one hundred and ten rifle balls and ninety 
shells and shrapnel for each dead Moslem. 

The other most important change, due to the new meth- 
ods of fighting since gunpowder and long-range weapons, 
was that in the old days, when battles were decided by 
hand-to-hand fighting, the victors were literally right on 
top of the vanquished the monient the tide turned and the 
retreat began; and only superior fleetness of foot or length 
of wind could save a very large percentage of the beaten 
troops from slaughter, maiming or slavery. 

By far the most important anc influential factor, how- 
ever, in denaturing and taking the curse off war has been 
the advance in medical science. This may seem, at first 
sight, an extraordinary if not extravagant statement; 
even the most enthusiastic champion of medicine will 
admit that, with all our progress, we have never been able 
to raise the dead, or do much to restore the man who has 
had his head taken off by a cannon ball or been blown to 
pieces by a shell. Doctors may cure diseases, but they 
cannot do much to remedy sudden death. 


for 





This incredulity, however, is simply due to a misunder- 
standing of the facts. Naturally enough, since the main 
business of war is the slaughtering or disabling of the 
enemy, we have taken it for granted that the chief risk of 
wartare is that of death in battle. As a matter of fact bat- 
tle is one of the least of the perils of war; for until within 
the last forty or fifty years the loss in battle and by wounds 
has never been more tha 
from disease. 





a fifth as great as the loss resulting 


In Napoleon's Peninsular campaigns, for instance, of 
four hundred and sixty thousand men lost, only sixty 
thousand fell in battle—-that is to say, in bloody war dis- 
ease causes from five to twenty-five times as many deaths 
as the sword or the bullet. And the real horror of war is 
fever. The whimsical paradox holds that, by cold figures, 
soldiers are safer on the battlefield than in camp, though 
not in proportion to the time spent there. 

Four-fifths of the slaughter in war has in the past been 
due to disease, and at least ninety per cent of that disease 
is preventable; in fact it has already been prevented in 
one epoch-making modern instance —among the Japanese 
in the Russo-Japanese War, where the death rate from 
disease was barely two per cent 

Improvements and progress since then have put us in a 
position to cut even that low rate in two and reduce it to 
one per cent a year, or the same as that of a similar body of 
men engaged in peaceful occupations 

Even the direct and necessary fatality from deaths in 
battle and from wounds has been tremendously reduced by 
medical science. Though those who are killed outright, or 
are so terribly torn and mangled that they die from shock 
or hemorrhage within a few hours, are, alas! beyond our 
skill, these constitute barely half of the total deaths from 
battle; in fact when we first begin to study the figures we 
get the gruesome impression that war is becoming deadlier, 
because a so much larger percentage of the lost are killed 
outright or die on the field. 

In an earlier day the proportion used to run: five thou- 
sand killed in battle; seven, ten or twelve thousand died of 
wounds. About fifty years ago the proportions became 
about even. In our Civil War the deaths on the battlefield 
forged ahead—namely, sixty-seven thousand, while only 
forty-three thousand died of wounds In the Franco- 
Prussian War, on the German side seventeen thousand 
were killed outright and eleven thousand died of wounds; 
while in the 
Japanese fell in battle and only eleven thousand died of 
In the 
first Balkan War the figures ran thirty thousand to twelve 
thousand 





ussoO Japanese War forty-seven thousand 


wounds, making the proportions over four to one. 


Many Wounds Cause Little Pain 


HE briefest hospital experience will explain this paradox. 

There are as many wounded in proportion to the killed 
outright as before; only, instead of from twenty to fifty per 
cent of the wounded dying from their wounds, as in the old 
days of hospital gangrene, tetanus and erysipelas, in these 
days of antiseptic surgery from ninety to ninety-five per 
cent of the wounded recover. 

To put it briefly, judging from the statistics of recent 
warfare the chances of the modern soldier's being killed 
in battle in a year’s campaign have been reduced to 
about one in thirty; his chances of dying of wounds 
received in battle to about one in sixty; his chances of 
dying of disease to about one in a hundred. How this 
compares with an earlier day may be illustrated by one 
In the Russo-Turkish War of 
1828, out of an army of one hundred and fifteen thousand 
Russians who crossed the border not more than fifteen 
thousand ever returned to Russia, after serving in only two 
campaigns. 

One of the interesting by-products, as the chemists say, 
of this transformation of warfare is the striking diminution 
in suffering, agony and discomfort of those who actually 
become food for powder. 

It is of course obvious that those who are killed 
instantly on the field of battle mercifully suffer no pain; 
and consequently the larger the percentage of such deaths 
in the total number of fatalities the less the actual agony 
and suffering endured. The old prayer to be delivered 
from sudden death had it wrong. It is from every point of 
view the best form of death there is—though we are not 
anxious to have Gabriel call us any earlier than necessary. 

In the second place, the greater part of the pain and 
suffering and agony produced by wounds comes not at the 
time of their infliction, or within six or eight hours there- 
after, but when they begin to fester and suppurate and 
inflame. This we used to call, in our innocence, the process 
of healing; now we know it is the onset of infection. 


concrete average instance 
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It is difficult to make any one who has not 
experience, either as a surgeon or as a patient, believ 
but it is, nevertheless, a me rciful fact that the severe 


most serious injuries or wounds often cause astonis! 


little pain at the time of their infliction A broke eg or 
a broken arm, for instance, eight times out of t Luse 
little or no pain 

Thousands of cases are on record where a ma has 


had his leg broken in a railroad wreck, or runaway 





dent, or factory smash, and has never known that it was 
broken until he tried to move it or to walk on it. The same 
is true of bullet wounds. Many a soldier in a bayonet 


charge has suddenly pl inged headlong, feeling as though 


one leg had gone numb, or supposing he had tripped or 
stumbled; and when he tried to rise has found the bone 
shattered by a bullet 

On the other ha 
to life or even temporarily disabling, are agonizingly pair 
ful simply because the injury has been just severe enough 





i, many wounds, not at all dangerous 


to tear or graze or lacerate the nerves, but not sufficiently 
crushing or stunning to numb and paralyze them. This is 
not, by any means, to say that to be wounded in battle is 
a trifling and painless amusement; but only that a con- 
siderable percent—from fifty to seventy would not be 
too large an estimate—of the more serious wounds, and 
a still higher percent of the mortal ones, are attended with 
comparatively little serious or agonizing pair 

In war, as in the sick room, the ability to feel acute pain 
is a sign of life and resisting power; and so long as our 
patients are actually afraid they are going to die, or are 
making audible complaint of their sufferings, we seldom 
feel uneasy about the outcome. It is when they begin to 
lose interest in whether they are going to get better or not, 
or lie wide-eyed, without uttering a word or making a 


sound, that we feel the situation is serious. Either disease 


or wounds that are serious enough to prove fatal or to put 
life seriously in peril carry, for the most part — most 
mercifully—their own anwsthetics with them, by either 
crushing or poisoning the nerve trunks until they are 
unable to report pain. 

Should a bullet or bayonet wound prove fatal, the nerves 
never recover consciousness, so to speak; but in those of 
lighter character, from which the patient is able to rally 
as soon as strength and consciousness begin to return, the 
nerve trunks wake up with the rest of the body, and a 
period of intense boring or burning pain follows. This, 
however, can usually be kept fairly within bounds by an 





opiate and in any severity lasts only until the tissues begin to 
heal —that is to say, any where from six to forty eight hours 
The time when wounds really begin to hurt is from 
thirty-six to seventy-two hours 
after their infliction, when sup- 
puration or inflammation sets 
in. This swelling and burning 
and throbbing, with a profuse 
outpouring of matter or pus 
pus laudabile, “praiseworthy 
matter,” as it was called—used 
to be regarded as part of the 
regular process of healing; but 
since the days of Lister we have 
discovered that, instead of be- 
ing a part of healing, it is a 
purely mischievous and injuri 
ous process due solely to in- | 
fection with one or the other of \ 
the so-called pyogenic or septic 
germs, usually streptococci or 
staphylococci. Kee} these out 
of the wound, and inflamma 
tion, with its throbbing agony 
and fever and horrible dis- 
charges, will be entirely avoided. 
Easily two-thirds of the pain 
and suffering endured by the 
wounded in war is not due to 
the wounds themselves or to the 
process of healing, but to sup- 
puration and infection; and all 
this has been absolutely wiped 
out byantisepticsurgery. What 
military hospitals were like in 
the preantiseptic days beggars 
description, and can hardly 
even be imagined, let alone 
believed, at the present day. 
Marlborough’s sur- 
geon in the famous 
Blenheim campaign 
declared that hospitals 
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exfhaustibie iwoy} i t ‘ ‘ 
oltten three or even I ihe hos \ ‘ ‘ * 
ing places tor dise ‘ The ce t } 
own as hos] il leve while ft } r 
ipelas and gangrene fair ran no ] 
characterization of the medieval ho y 
house that helps the poor to die” wa 
Even as late as our Civil War. when the dreaded ’ 
ne once put in an appe ‘ | 
sentence of death to be sent into that ward wi om 
wound; and in some instances from fort ixty per cent 
of all the inmates actually died. Up to and leed, during 
the Napoleor i Wars al irom twent ‘ x per < 
of the wounded died i irn ‘ ‘ 
that loses more than five or six per cent of it wourded 


onsiders itself disgraced. 


The Deadly Germ on the Battlefield 


HE methods by which these wonderful sav ngs of life 


and suffe ring have been accon plishe i, the triumphs of 
antiseptic surgery, need no descriptior ior the are 
common knowledge, as well as one of the wonder { the 
age. The strictest and most scrupulou le ess, the 





Holling the instrument the DaKINg al b « rut 
bing and cleaning of surgeons’ and nurses’ } is—thess 
ire practiced in every hospital and taught to t r g 
generatio in our schools 

he importance of one point, however, is not yet full 
recognized, and that is the part played by the individual 
soldier himself ro see that the instrument nd the 


dressir gs, the operating room and the hands of the surgeo 


are surgically clean will cut off three-fourths of the risks of 
infection; but there is a very important zone of danger 
amounting to quite twenty-five | irty per cent, whic! 
has to be crossed before the surgeon ever sees the wound 


and that is the first-aid dressings and their use by the 





soldier himself or his comrades 

You cannot always choose a nice clear intiseptic place 
for a battle and we now know that the bacteria of th 
soil, particularly if the soil be cultivated and fertilized wi 
various decaying vegetable and animal substances, may 
set up serious trouble if they get into wounds 

Not only so, but there are also bacilli that make them 


selves more or less at home on the surface of the humar 


SKin and in the pouches of the! fol 
licles which, if they get into a pen 
wound, may set up suppuratio It is 
a matter, therefore, of first nportance 
that a soldier in the field hould Keep 


himself and his clothing particularly 
his underwear-—-in as clean, thoroughly 


and weli-ve 









It is particularly desirable before going 









into battle to put on a suit of clean u 
derwear, so that if any strands or thread 


of clothing are carried into a wound b 
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TVWE United States faces to-day the greatest respon- 
ibility and opportunity in the history of its recent 
foreign A new era is dawning, a Pan- 

America The countries of Central America and 

South America are coming into 

will stand for 

the spotlight of the 


relations 


i era 


their own and 
ears in 
international stage. 
Powerful influences have re- 
cently tended to direct public 
America. 
notable of 
Pan-American 
of the Mexican ques- 


ittention to Latin 


Possibly the most 
these WAS ne 
mediation 
tion The complete success of 
this mediation and the conse- 
juent avoidance of war between 
the United States and Mexico 
reflected great credit upon the 
three distinguished South 
American 


ambassadors 

yomicio da Gama, of Brazil, 
Rémulo 8S. Naoén, of Argentina, 
ind Eduardo Suarez Mujica, of 
Chile—and also upon President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan for 
the spirit of interest, apprecia- 





tion and codperation they mani- 
fested lediation was real up- 
to-date Pan-Americanism. It 
put vitality into a phrase 
that for some time has not en- 


new 


oyed « practical and generally 
recognized significance. 
Another factor, but 
one of a different character, has 
n the completion and actual 
opening of the Panama Canal. 
Che Canal has served as a bell 


strong 


By John Barrett 


Director-General of the Pan-American Union 





October 10, 1914 
which is double the area of the United States proper; they 
support a population of 50,000,000, which is practically 
the same as that of the German Empire; they conduct an 
annual foreign commerce valued approximately at $2,100,- 
000,000, which is greater than 
that of all Asia or of all Africa. 
Remembering that commerce is 
often called “the lifeblood of 
nations,”” and that this huge 
total represents a remarkable 
increase of nearly one hundred 
per cent in the last ten years, 
South America, as a continent, 
is certainly entitled to the credit 
of being lusty and progressive, 
despite some common mis- 
conceptions that are too often 
repeated and believed by 
thoughtless persons. 

Just at this point of the story 
I think I hear the mutterings of 
the original bogy man, as he 
solemnly interrupts with a cita 
tion of two alleged bogies with 
which he would discourage 
those who would become inter- 
ested in Latin America. He 
exclaims with a no-appeal man- 
ner: “But these are lands of 
constant revolution and ever- 


present tropical climate! 





Peace Records 


N SIMPLE justice to the 
truth I must refute this impu- 
tation with a narration of a few 
facts. Taking Latin America as 
a whole, two-thirds of its area 








mare to lead the procession of 
popular interest along the trail 
of international intercourse toward Latin America and its 
When the steamship Ancon, after be- 
ginning in the waters of the Atlantic, on August fifteenth, 
the tirst complete ocean-to-ocean passage of the Canal, 
teamed proudly between the precipitous heights of Culebra 
ut and finally stuck her nose into the deep waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, all of us who enjoyed the unique experience 
of being aboard felt a true thrill of Pan-American patriotism. 
We not only beheld North America and South America at 
last actually divided by a navigable waterway, which had 
a en the dream of Columbus, Balboa and other intrepid ex- 
plorers, but we also realized that this waterway opened up a 
mighty new commercial and economic opportunity for Latin 
America for the United States, and would serve 
to unite North America and South America more closely 


possibilities 


mighty 


as well a 
in ever heretofore 


The Future cf the Pan-American Family 


— factors, preceded by years of patient effort and un- 
remitting propaganda on the part of the Pan-American 
exercised x world-wide influence in centering atten- 
tion on Latin 
for a terrible war and the misfortunes of other peoples and 

rvernments suddenly to direct the popular interest of the 


| 


America.. Yet, singularly enough, it remained 


American people to the real importance of their Pan- 
Ameri responsibility and opportunity. Though every- 
body must profound sympathy for Europe, and 
h no honorable nation would take in this conflict an 
iir advantage of the countries and peoples at war, still 
United States cannot turn its back on an extraordinary 
ind unprecedented situation that, in justice to the fraternal 
lationship of 1 demands its attention and action. 
titanic struggle across the seas has 
unprecedented economic situation for the 

ites with reference not only to Europe, but also 
America. It is one that should appeal 
and activity of every citizen, young 
, who wants to see the United States expand its 


have 


rus 


ations, 


other words, the 


re so to Lativ 


interest, study 


ommerce and influence, and at the same time strengthen 
prestige and standing in the sisterhood of nations. 
Wil, 


i, respected or 


herefore, the United States be a leader or a lag- 
yan laughed at, among the twenty Latin- 
(American nations of the Western Hemisphere as they now 

ymmence to play a leading part in the world’s history? 
his is really the paramount foreign question of the hour, 
more important to the United States than the European 
war itself and yet suddenly made a great issue by the wan 
The Pan-American Unign is the international organiza 
Washington maintained by all the independent 

republics, and is devoted to the development of 


The Steamship Ancon Making the First Complete Ocean«+to-Ocean Passage of the Canai 


commerce, intercourse, good understanding, friendship, 
peace and dissemination of information among them. A 
comprehensive but summarized glance at Pan-America, 
which means “ All America,” embracing as it does all the 
members of this Union, will convince the most skeptical 
that the field is one of extraordinary importance. The 
average busy man of the United States hardly appreciates 
that there are twenty-one autonomous republics on the 
Western Hemisphere; that they cover a total area of 
nearly 12,000,000 square miles, possess a population of 
175,000,000, and conduct an annual foreign trade of nearly 
$8,000,000,000. The advantages that mutual coéperation 
and true solidarity should bring to each and all of these 
republics is being emphasized as never before by the 
European war. These figures do not include Canada and 
the European possessions of the West Indies and the 
Guianas. Canada, which might presently be made a corre- 
sponding or honorary member of the Pan-American Union, 
would alone add nearly 4,000,000 square miles, 6,000,000 
peonle, and $600,000,000 of commerce to the scope and 
constituency of the Union. 

As general facts about the United States are well known 
in this country, this preliminary glance will be directed 
exclusively to its sister American countries and peoples, 
which reach from Mexico and Cuba on the north six thou- 
sand miles south to Argentina and Chile. These twenty 
Latin-American nations are, curiously enough, equally 
divided the continents of North America and 
South America. The continental countries, named in their 
order from north to south— Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, and the Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean island countries, Cuba, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic—form the North American 
group. The real potential significance of these ten northern 
republics in the Pan-American family is at once appreci- 
ated when we remember that they alone have a combined 
area of 1,000,000 square miles, which is equal to the area of 
that section of the United States east of the Mississippi 
River; a population of 25,000,000, which is equal to the 
combined populations of New York, New Jersey and New 
England; and an annual foreign commerce of $700,000,000, 
which is almost equal to that of ambitious Japan. 

Crossing now the Panama Canal, we have before us the 
vast continent of South America proper, divided in turn 
into ten countries that include, in the order of an all-round 
coast circuit from west to east, south, and then north, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, and the interior lands of Paraguay and 
Bolivia. The present importance and future possibilities 
of these countries must impress all students of the world’s 
progress. They occupy an area of 7,300,000 square miles, 


between 


and population have known no 
serious revolution in the last 
thirty years. Captious critics, however, have held so near 
their eyes the sixpence of prejudice, in the form of recent 
troubles in Mexico, Nicaragua, and one or two South 
American countries, that they have completely overlooked 
the long peace, stability and prosperity of such great coun- 
tries as Argentina, Chile, Bolivia and Brazil in South 
America proper; of Costa Rica, Guatemala and Salvador 
in Central America; the present material progress and quiet 
of Cuba and Panama; and the unbroken peace and progress 
that characterized Mexico for thirty-five years prior to 1910 
With correct accounting for all serious revolutions that 
might be termed wars in the history of these nations, the 
Latin-American countries have actually a better record for 
peace during the last one hundred years than has Europe 
In the matter of stability of boundary lines, as affected and 
changed by international conflicts, Latin America has a 
record that Europe cannot approach, and no further refer 
ence need be made to the present devastating European 
war beyond the statement that it has already caused a loss 
of more ffioney and more men than a century of revolutions 
in Latin America. 

In the matter of climate it is true that the majority of 
these countries are located in the tropical zone. They 
have, however, vast areas at such elevation above sea 
level that even those directly under the Equator possess 
extensive sections where the climate is like that of New 
England in June and September. Three of them, Argen 
tina, Chile and Uruguay, are located almost entirely in the 
south temperate zone, and have as varied favorable con 
ditions of heat and cold as has the United States. South- 
eastern Brazil is also south of Capricorn, while Paraguay 
and Bolivia have more characteristics of the temperate 
than of the tropical climate. 

My own travels and experiences in widely separated 
parts of South America bear out this argument. When I 
was United States Minister in Buenos Aires, the beautiful 
capital of Argentina, I never knew a day when the tem 
perature was as high as it frequently is in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, and never one when it was as low as 
it frequently is in Washington and St. Louis. Agam, when 
I held the same position in Bogota, the unique interior 
capital of Colombia, sometimes called the Lhasa of Amer- 
ica, and located within a short distance of the Equator, 
I never saw the thermometer go above seventy-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, and at night it always went down to 
sixty degrees. Bogota, like Quito, the capital of Ecuador, 
La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, San José, the capital of 
Costa Rica, Guatemala City, the capital of Guatemala, 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, and Mexico City, rests 
in the center of one of many remarkable plateaus or uplands 
that characterize these countries, and permit conditions of 





living similar to those of Denver and Salt Leke City in the 
United States, Madrid in Spain and Delhi 4: India. 
During the summer of 1906 it was my privilege to make 
an extended overland journey of nearly two thousand miles, 
on mule back and on foot, through nearly the entire length 
of Colombia and Ecuador, accompanied by Mahlon C 
Martin, a vigorous young American of New Jersey. We 
traveled along the plateaus and valleys of the second and 
third ranges of the Andean Cordilleras for fifty to two hun- 
dred miles east of the route taken by Humboldt about one 
hundred years ago, and at some points we descended into 
the valleys of the upper confluents of the Amazon, such as 
the Putumayo. In this interesting trip of exploration and 
diversion, occupying several were surprised 
and even awed at the sight that repeatedly greeted our 
eyes, of high plateau after high plateau, and elevated valley 
after elevated valley, 
ing great agricultural and mining ; 
acterized by the 
daytime eighty degrees and at night sank almost invariably 
to sixty degrees or below. These plateaus and valleys await 
only the continued successful operation of the Panama 
Canal, the building of railways into the interior from the 
Pacific the immigration 
women from the United States and Europe, 
ment of foreign capital, 


months, we 


well watered and timbered, possess 
ossibilities, and char 


a temperature it seldom exceeded in 


ol energetic and 


and the invest- 


Coast, men 
to become sections of great pro- 
ductiveness, consumption and importance in the world’s 
economic development 

Despite these facts, Mr Skeptic 
“ All that may be true, but what of tl 
like the immense valleys of the Amazon, Orinoco, Magda 
lena, Upper Parana, and the 
America, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Brazil?”" Here 
the answer is one of p 
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t real 
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low-lying coasts of Central 
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articular 





interest and possibly will cause 
surprise. From 
years’ study in the tropics, bot! 
Asiatic and American, and a 
varied experience in them, I 


am fully convinced that an eco 


some hiteer 


nomic and social development 


ange which will astound 


the world is impending in these 


and ct 
same low-lying sections. 


Tropical Triumphs 


HE inspiration for this con 
fidence the 
change in conditions of tropical 
living that has been effected in 


marvelous 


1s 


the short space of ten years at 
Panama and along much of the 
Sea and 
the Gulf of Mexico through the 


skill, courage, |} 


coast of the Caribbean 


vatience and per- 


stence of the civil and sanitary 
engineers and the ar 
navy officers of the 


States, assisted by Government 





and private capital 

On August fifteenth last I 
had the honor, in my 
as international 
American official, 


capacity 

Pan- 

to pass through the Panama Canal on 
the Ancon, the first ocean-to-ocean vessel. On this occasion 


an 





I compared the stu 
pendous engineering 
and sanitary tri- 
umph of Goethal 
and Gorgas, which 
the ‘anal 
and Canal Zone rep- 
resent, with the des- 





present ( 


olation and disease 
that greeted us ten 
ago when I 
went to Panama as 
the first United 
States Minister and 
the 
beginning of work it 
1904 under Gorgas 
and W allace I be 


held an absolute 


years 


witnessed very 


demonstration of 
the possible « 
quest of the tropics 
and 
of 


‘on- 


the conversior 
their worst 
areas into lands 
where, in another 
generation, great 
populations can live 


in health and happi 


even 


ness and a commerce 


can be dev eloped t! 


prosperity and produ 
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Avenida Rie Brance, Rio de Janeire 


world’s 


vy to the 
isolated 


not alr 


One of the Principal Streets of Lima 


pote 


instance of the 
able changes have 


View of Rivadavia Street, Buenos Aires 


of the 


t 


achieved i 


ropies. Suchr 
other part 
Central America and 
America that 


Can POSsSIDLy 


poutl 


nobody 


predict i limit to 
what the gene tior 
that follo us will 
see t oughout Lat 

Amer i ine i ) 


a land ol big 

Iti 1 land st oF 
ol big opportunits 
butol big mountains 
rive ind i 

big cite and enter 
prise g mines and 
resource Dig men 
and big history 


Brazil is 


than the United 
States proper, and 
could hold all the 
connected area ol the 


United 
Great Britain thrown 
in Out of the 
mighty Amazon 
River flows fi 


the ylume 


States with 


ve times 


f+ 
ol ne 


Mississippi waters Its apital t Rio de Janeiro. has 
population of one million and it possesses the most 
beautiful harbor in the world 
Sao Paulo, its De t ! 
a greater population tha me 
Denver of the United States 
A Second Paris 
co NTINA, in the South 
+ Te mperate Zone, covers a 
area equal to that part of th 
United States east of a line 
dropped from North Dakota 
outh to Louisiana Last year 
it conducted a foreign con 
merce greater than that of 
China or Japana i the largest 
per capita Ol any importa 
country i the world its great 
river, the Parand, is navigable 
for a tremendous distance 
Its capital ety Buenos A res, 
with a population of about one 
million tive hundred thousand, 
is the largest city south of the 
Equator, and the fourth city 
of the Western Hemisphere 
ranking after Ne York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia 
Buenos Aires can boast of the 
finest opera ho Lhe 1! 
newspaper building and plant 
the finest club house and the 
hinest race course the worid 
Chile, also the South Temperate Zone, has a longer 
reach of coast | 2700 miles —on the Pacific Ocean than 
has the | ted ites pr und it lies in a positro l 
gre trategic and commercial importance on a line dire 
south from the Panama il. Santiago, its fan ] | 
tal th a population of five hundred thousand, is ofte 
illed the Paris of the Andes. Valparaiso, its chief port, is 
! ling tl in irtificial harbor to be found anywhere 
the Pacifie Oce 
I gua e Temperate Zone, is small ir ‘ it 
ht rT; t It the Belgium and Nethe st 
South Ame Montevideo, its intellectual and pros 
| ) cal 1 | lation Of neariy five | lred 
thousa ist expended $10,000,000 in impro y 
1 hari 
Bo er area Ol en hundred yusand 
n ) hold Texas t e over and | ( hrown i 
It Aj La Pas the it apital in th ! 
has with i te tor Lake Tit 1 i, the highe vabie 
lake « « e ol the @a t 
Per oO he P coas i bude ! u 
Califo Oreg ind Washington twice ove Lima 
or Al i al, has a ui f nat was a 1 j 
tion long before John Harvard thought of fo ¢ H 
rd | ersit Eli Yale d ned of esta g th 
college that arrie ime, ¢ Ele ar Whee ' i 
cleared tne lerne for Dartr { eye 
Historical sat Amer i ha i ‘ t i 
big men and big achievements. The names o e immortal 
liberators and patriots, B ir, San Marti Sucre, 5a 
tander, O'Higgins, Artiga José Bonifacio, Morazdin 
Hidalgo Juarez and Marti must foreve rant y 
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By WILL IRWIN 


rTrELUVU SF TRA FTE DO 


PTRHE Grand Crystal Palace Dancing Carnival was run- 
ning full blast--and when I say blast I mean blast 
The colored orchestra, sitting in a corner behind the 
Much Mustard with such 
such reverberation on the drums, 
The 
tructure of the building seemed to reverberate, 
whitewashed walls to twinkle, with every note 
crash. It takes a great deal of music to reach 
Largest Dancing Floor in New York and five 

, and still to drown out 

vy of a thousand feet. 


pn 
pouring out Too 
» brasses, 


waves struck the face like a wind. 


ing floor 
huffli: 
The head floor manager, distinguished 
a super-refined manner, a pair of long- 
ished actor eyes that always suggested 


ke-up, a recently pressed eighteen 
iit and a red tie, had just signaled 


fourteenth 


lollar 


or the dance—a one-step 
lhrough the two gates to the floor early 
were alré ady crowding. The 
preceding their partners, dropped 


a five-cent ticket into the chopper’ 


From this commercial focus they 
the floor in fan 
lines, dancing with serious atten- 


and a great variety ol 


ed acros spread, 


ion to Dusiness 
ne step 
At the same 
another kind began on the smaller floors, 
from the larger by burlap 
Here the instructors—lady or 
gentieman furnished by the management 
y-five centa the half hour— pain- 
iuled and coaxed the beginner ° 
usually people of middle age and settled 
muscular habits. A few of these instruc- 
tors, distinguished by their airs of author 
ity and their blue-and gold sleeve badges, 
entured 


the floor 


moment dancing of quite 


eparated 


reens 


to take advanced pupils on to 
There the se couples alternately 
one-stepped, Castle-walked, twinkled, 
lame-ducked and paused for rehearsal 
to the open disgust of the better dancers. 
For all the the 
on the floor, to any 
lover of his kind very 
Also it 
The severe, 
esslike head instructress was there 


intent solemnity of 
the scene wa 
very 
1uman, altogether very pretty. 


perfectly respectable. 


amusing, 


wa 
vuUusIT 
to keep itso. Where she stood, between 
the ticket chopper and the main entrance, 
1 sign requested guests wishing dances 
to ask introductions of the floor man- 
In her own language, “ Pickups 
rred."’ The prosperity of this 
use depended upon its reputation as 
fir ass family Then again, 
ould not get acquainted 
informally they might hire instructresses 
iwenty half hour. Yet 
cends all other laws, 
ed humanityis outgrowing theintroduction habit. 
shopgirl who has saved a quarter of a dollar for this 
one evening of pleasure in her week must depend upon the 
ther 


place. 


at 
if male guests 


five cents a 
law of sex tran 
nd civiliz 


he 
i 


sex to make that pleasure complete. If no one asks 
r to dance, the quarter and the evening are wasted. If, on 
the other hand, she be approached by an unattached man 

d hi sets well in the back, or he has broad shoul- 
ders, or he twinkles forth the ghost of a dimple when he 


} 
nie 


coat 
e, or his eyes are nice—what canon of any moral law 
a self-respecting girl from standing in an attitude 
shows that she would be hailed? None in any code 
lawgiver from Moses to Parkhurst. 

the man be half a man he approaches her with the 
lar formula, “ Dancing?”’ Should he happen to have 
nor a coat that sets well in the back, 
thing nice in his eyes, nor any of the other quali- 
that attach man to woman on first sight, she is priv- 


hibite 


whiel 


ther broad shoulders, 


wr son 


unswer “ Not with you,” or something else equally 

saucy. But if he have any or all of these quali 

he answers, with just the proper feminine shyness 
‘Yes"’—and they are away. 

band blared out the beginning of the 

ire and the dancers filed on to the floor, a 

od against a pillar eying a young woman 

1 passably well-favored and somewhat unfinished- 

woking young man in his early twenties. He was slight; 

e was dark of hair he had by contrast a fresh 

skin highly colored over the cheekbones. For all 

h of color he was scarcely handsome— perhaps 

re was as yet little or nothing written on that 

Dressed like the rest in a business 


ind eye; 


Ing lace 


“The Little Rascal! 
That's Why He 
Drew on Me fora 
Hundred Dottars!"' 








—aee 
Tr te 


suit—evening clothes make one conspicuous at the Grand 
Crystal Palace—his apparel would have appeared to the 
wverage observer in that crowd rather behind the fashion. 
The more discriminating, however, might have seen that 
his coat was exceptionally well cut. He stood eying the 
girl with swift, furtive glances, and at each glance the 
color rose and fell in his cheeks. 

The girl, sitting on the edge of the nearest bench, looked 
just once at the youth, and that in a wholly impersonal 
way. Perhaps, however, she let her eye linger on him just 
a moment too long. As the young man had already 
remarked to himself, she was a distinctly unusual girl in 
that environment. She was tall; but her young figure 
suggested, rather than expressed, a pleasing plumpness. 
Her face ran from a broad brow, fringed with golden chest- 
nut hair, to a delicate chin pointed like a Gothic arch. Her 
nose was perhaps a little aggressive; her red but somewhat 
thin-lipped mouth opened over a set of deliciously pointed 
little teeth. She was more nearly beautiful than pretty, 
thought the youth who stood regarding her; and she had 
one supreme piece of good looks—a pair of clear, open and 
rather mysterious gray eyes. Among the cheaply plain, the 
cheaply elegant, the patchy and the tawdry costumes all 
about, her dress of dark-blue charmeuse stood out for 
simplicity and taste. There were no plumes on her little 
hat; there were no cheap embroideries on her waist. Her 
hands lay in her lap, and they were dressed in a new pair 
of long white gloves. Mark this point carefully: When a 
girl is getting a salary of seventeen and a half dollars a 
week she does not buy new long white gloves for any casual 
entertainment. They denote importance or purpose. 


aS FF w. B. KI N G 


The youth, with another flush of his 
delicate skin, took a step forward. She 
still sat passive, her white-gloved hands 
working idly back and forth along the 
stem of a rose she was holding. Her 
profile—suggesting, what with that firm 
nose, a touch of willful masculinity — was 
turned toward him. Had he been older 
and more expert in beauty he would have 
noticed the contrast between that profile 
and her full-face view, which was soft, 
rounded and feminine. 
not to observe him. 

He stepped forward; and then he 
stepped back. He might have stopped 
utterly had not a new actor appeared in 
this quiet drama. Another young man 
had also been watching the girl from the 
shadow of another pillar. He wore a 
pink-satin tie and a suit of clothes i: 
the latest extreme of the fashion. His 
straight black hair was plastered tight 
with one cowlick in front, over a scant 
forehead that topped a broad, fat face 
At this point he started toward the girl, 

nd he did not hesitate. Neither did the 
first youth hesitate any longer. It was 
as though this affair had been transferred 
from the region of the feminine, wherein 
he felt ill at ease, to the region of the 
masculine, wherein he felt at home. He 
stepped forward boldly and two 
paces in advance of the other he reached 
the girl's side. 

“D-dancing?”” he managed to say 
He could not repress that embarrassed 
stutter. 

She looked up with just the shade of 
reserve thought necessary to the manners 
of a nice girl at the Crystal Palace 
glanced down and said: 

“ Certainly.” 

Shyly and awkwardly he offered his 
arm. He had dropped his ticket in the 
chopper’s box and was driving her back 
in the motion of the lame duck before he 
addressed her again or ventured to look 
down at her. She was smiling up at him 


She still seemed 


now 


with a look of mischief in her gray eye. 

“Mr. Morley,” said, “did you 
really think that you had picked me up, 
that I didn’t know you?” 

At that Mr. Morley—rather an awk- 
ward dancer if the truth be told—lost 
step altogether. Two couples bumped 
him, leaving a trail of human hate in 
their wake, before he got step and sum- 
moned nerve to reply 

‘I—I didn’t know— where? 

She smiled up, mistress of the situa- 
tion; and in the midst of his confusion 

he had opportunity to notice what a full, sweet gray eye 
she had, how deliciously her lips parted over those little 
seedlike teeth. 

‘I shan’t keep you guessing any longer,” she said. 
Then she laughed lightly as she quoted: “‘‘ Employees are 
expected to use the northern elevators only.’” 

In his surprise he blushed again at that; but he laughed 
also. 

“You're from the office!" he said. Then, venturing a 
shy compliment: “ How have I missed you?” 

“ By the process of not seeing me!”’ she answered. “ How- 
ever, I don’t blame you. I come into your room every 
morning to get the letters for the file, and you’re always 
very busy with the bills at that time of day.” 

Because there appeared to be nothing to say he said 
nothing. 

““Oh, I know everything about you nevertheless!” she 
went on mischievously. “A filing clerk learns! I could tell 
you most important things. I could quote that call-down 
you got from the Philadelphia office last week. I suspect 
I could even guess your salary!” 

*“All about me?”’ he asked. There was a kind of anxiety 
as well as amusement in his voice. 

“All about you in the office anyway,” she said, guiding 
him into the Castle walk, so that they strode and chatted 
side by side; “and I’ve heard that your whole life is the 
office, you attend so strictly to business. Outside of that I 
know nothing. You may have run away from home for 
all I know.” 

“Not that anyway!” he laughed. 

She looked up at him gravely now. 


she 

















“But did you think that I was reall; 
up?” she asked 


here to be picked 


“T thought that was the way they did it,”’ he replied 
“Didn't observe the sign requesting all guests to get 
introductions from the management?” Then seeing the 
flaming embarrassment that rushed into his cheeks, she 


I was to meet a party 
or they 

You have relieved a dull evening 
try to pick me up!” 
After that they attended strictly 


last crash and died out 


added: “*‘ Never mind, 
For some reaso 


lorgive you 


of people here. other haven't 


come The men who did 
She laughed again 
to dancing, until the 
music Her hand o1 
arm, they drifted with the rest toward the gate 

“T’ll continue to relieve it if ” he 
a moment of silence. It was almost a suy 
for him 

“Do, please!” 
yet. I’m Miss Carleton 
the office, 

“T’ll take care of you,” he said 
of bok 

“Thank you,” replied simply ‘Shall we 
out? I think it is going to be the maxixe.”’ 


They found a place at a table beside the rail of 


his 


rose to its 


wish, said after 


you 


erhuman effort 


“You haven't asked my name 
Bessie Carleton, at 


said she. 


filing clerk 


as I have told you, and now lost in a great city 
leat 


with another great 


iness 
this 


sit 


she 
the danc- 
ing floor, where presently she let him buy her a lemon soda 
By the time the maxixe was finished this girl with the 


curious simple frankness, with the quiet assurance and yet 
the reserves of a gentlewoman, had put him completely 


at his ease By the time they had danced one hesitation 


together they were laughing and gossiping harmlessly over 


By they ! 


took 





the performed 
that 


ng And three 


time 





otfice personalities 
both 


} 
ne 


another one-step it for granted somehow 





each belonged to t otner tor 


dances later they were discovering marvelous coincidences 








in their views on life. When two very young people of 
opposite sexes discover that they have thought in the same 
terms about many things, let one or the other beware 


She made comment now and then on the other dancers, 


pointing out those little subtleties in dress, in conduct and 
and few 


in human relationships at women 
are adepts. He that 


attitude of unfamiliar amusement toward tl 


which men 


noticed alter a time she held the same 


is social func- 


tion that he himself held. Finally at half past ten she 
announced abruptly that she must go; and simply and 


yet firmly she declined his offer of escort 
“I’m so used to going home alone that I should really feel 


He did not 


the ck 


nervous,” she replied wint; but as} 


} 


press the } 


helped her with her coat at yaakroom 


“I Think You'd Better Say Good-By Now —Uniess You 
Feet That You Have to Teli Me What You Think of Me’ insigr 
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twenty-iour 





more than 


“Well, I'll see you next time you coms 


into my room! 
Don't see me too clearly j 
growing rather grave at that es 





is insane on the subject of discou 


, 
he calls office intimacies She held out her 


hand. “Good night You've given me a 


pieasantevening "A ishe was gonet 


oward 


the elevator, her back giving an impressiot 
oO! siim, stro g£ young grace 

He wandered through the crowd for a few 
minutes after that rhe head instructress 


to keep the ber and the 
filled, 


partner, but 


eager 


floor 


hes empty 
Tered to introduce him t 


d declined 


He 


ne Dbiusnhed a 


was thinking, if the truth be known, of a 
pair of gray eves that looked serious evet 


when their owner laughed He was remem 

bering with a shy self-reproach that +he had ' 
not learned a single thing about her-—even 

where she lived In some tenement prob 

a rly that was wl y she did not want him 

to go home with her here came 


into his mind then some co! 
and comp 
advantage 


on a cou 








mont! 
alike 
he fell into lir 


and hat 
Wher 


tnat ! 


he drop} 
light the 


Still LOOKIT 


were 
being at the age 
count vastly i 


































upon her manner of Br 
lish speecl looke 
Oni some t eT thar t t 
ou he thoug! a e lost She Was Playing That Wonderful, Negative Game of Woman, cag 
tou the ‘ orld and Patience Had Its Unexpected Reward Ul 
Wha 
i enters é lo understand ho eve yut | fortune made her gas] 
Was Sé ind 1ited he must eeds | é eversed she n ‘ eo altogether n orae { 
ve or x i a mated, a disembodied rit 1) ilt the ( wo Blue Book in the pu 
ng “ ) e Radway Print g Compal what e found ere he g wi st mor 
I'he ietlers ‘ ere Ne vertnel | i 1 rt I if nh mil 
together with the flimsy file hersell at once to the atte nm ol ing Mr 
copies of the repli had in office he the purita Mr. Bowe 
come into the g roor ging if the ind flirtatio ‘ 
from the desk of M lo le le ¢ ve ) her reg vis ‘ 
K. Bowes, the severe and oo! ‘ t ¢ he Mr. Me 
ra ical office ma iver ( er? i she t lied him W 
On top of the heap lay a note y ‘ 
that ignt Bessie ( ‘ she i i 1 mderiu vi ey 
to eye i i t i i} € e | inexpected re ira 
handwritter ) ed ft ‘ lted the Blue Bool ‘ 
ind be¢ is¢ nia 0 ( ol the ] yr roo! at iM 
limsy attaches Wi 1 ing. The ersati t appeared 
peri t incere it gy iusto lé t ind making I { 
‘ ike Impulse rhe ead if I erTs rhe her Ket rhe ne 
to see whether t irreg } he ‘ ‘ the moder 
ilarit hould be lle to t é 
the at tionof Mr. Bowes We ‘ ) ter go i 
The letter, superscribed Bowe t is tothe G i{ 
to De ir Joe,”” was date i Yo | ve lance! here 
om Chicago Fror il ‘ t If ( ‘ r é 
tle preliminary gossip it tructor é 
proceeded M M rile noticed be re t t 
I'm glad to hear hat U ting pa : inter rie 
ou like the boy and tl sare ’ ‘ ‘ P . 
he is living Ali rignt ont l i j i j re rT ) 
alary. Youknowmy viev The ‘ ) y M Morle ’ 
onthat. He's got the right ed he e ms d of her 
tuff in him. I| don't think , efy to d ’ 
college has killed it. He , . we , oo 
agreed with me, when I , en RB 
told him my plan for him , ws to Bessie ‘ 
that he'd better keep hi borne « e wings ol . . 
identity dar} just go up those yo eu . ' 
or stay down on his merit office had sudde eheld the ope 
like y other clerk while ‘ ‘ e, 0 ‘ 1 
he learns business method the fabric of ‘ 
with you. I’ve seen too Bessie ’ ams ‘ 
many rich mens sons New Yorl ire Det t he 
ruined for business by be 
ing shoved up to the ‘head oe a as ‘ o™ - . 
of the concern. It isn't orp! ne the M W 
exactly taking chances wit! metro} t ' 
life, asl didwhenlI started, an Obse ‘ € 
but anyhow it’s playing at smart rriag t ‘ 
taking chances. Still,if he glittering me } | 
gets into toomuchtrouble) winter afterno » Bessie ¢ 
ol an) kind, or if he really the Heave ( She sp ‘ } 
can tive on his twenty-five fashionable mannii 4 : ; 
a week, let me know , 
watche sund I 4 
There were a few more pew t tr ! ‘ j 
ificant sentence ilmost ypuct ‘ le l 
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aving she got her two nights a season in the pit of the 
Opera, she could see the Diamond Horseshoe. She 
cut from the photographic supplements of the Sunday 
the snapshots of society leaders. One by one, 
in her adventuring about New York, she identified them. 
Had she gone to the polo match, she could have excelled 
the society reporters in picking out the people “really 


whence 


ne _ 
newspaper 


worth while 
favorites of the fortune she desired 
became the chief study of her life. Having both brains 
! inine trick of observation, she avoided the mis- 

tawdry imitation. Perceiving that expen- 

ve simplicity was the governing rule in the dress of such 

he made her hats, which she trimmed herself, her 
dresses, which she planned herself, simple if not expensive. 
From these glimpses of the rich and fashionable, through 
which her imagination was able to constitute their whole 
} “society manner” was not a 


To imitate these 


women, § 


he learned that the 
mincing affectation, as she thought when she first emerged 
from the small town of her origins, but a kind of superior 
verging on rudeness. That also she cultivated. 
By dint of much rehearsal alone she smoothed out the 
rough r’s in her native accent. Though she had never 

ielded a tennis racket or mounted a horse, though her 
only exercise consisted in walking from filing-case to filing- 
we, she managed a very good imitation of the carriage 
she saw among those fine, developed barbarians on the 
Avenue. Perceiving her own defects in cultivation, she 
read steadily and with discrimination. 

With the other girls in the office, with the other board- 
ers in that cheap house in the rundown part of Madison 

she was scarcely popular. She had a kind of 
aloofness that they resented. Her looks, it is true, got her 
ome attention of sorts from the young clerks in her 
These affairs never went very far. The 
men always dropped her. She was a “queer girl,” they 
aid; with that simple, youthful explanation they 
iddressed their budding affections to others who gave them 
The one who went the furthest with her 
did not know that she tolerated him because he once took 
her to the opera and once to the horse show. 

So Bessie Carleton had lived, from her twentieth to her 
twenty-third year, prey to an unfulfillable ambition. Such 
a man has been the foundation of 
many a great career in business or finance. She, however, 
vas clever enough to know that no woman, in the present 
condition of her sex, can get great wealth by her own 
efforts at least not without losing the traits and appur- 
tenances that make her an appropriate filling for Parisian 
private limousines and period furniture. Nor 

ontemplate seriously the easy, left-handed 
way to luxury. Partly a puritanic training inhibited that, 
ind partly a certain inordinance of ambition that prevented 
her from thinking in any terms but the highest. Mar- 
riage was the Marriage was the fuel of her dreams. 

In these dreams of hers she had her Fairy Prince, her 
knight from the F'ar Country. She thought 
of him as one riding a steed of gold out of 
i tapestry embroidered with steam yachts, 
automobiles, Louis Quinze suites and Pari- 

frocks. Sometimes the Fairy Prince 
bestrode a polo pony. She could not have 
told the color of his eyes, but she knew the 
action and breeding of the pony and the 
tness of his 


frankne 


Avenue, 


boarding house 
} 
and 


more response 


“a secret ambition in 


gowns, furs 


did she ever 


wiiy 


sian 


corre: accouterments. Some- 
stepping from a racing auto- 
She cvuld not have to’! if he were 
short or tall; but she knew the make and 
the horse power of his machine. 
Meantime she worked on, advancing in 
three 


times he was 
mobile 


years from a salary of twelve dollars 
a week to a salary of seventeen and a half 
worked and dreamed. She knew 
periods when the dream and the reality 
matched so ill as to sink her into depres- 
sion. And times when dreams 
became real and everything grew possible. 

Now unexpectedly the Fairy Prince had 
come, framed in the tapestries of imagined 
She was the kind of dreamer who 
has the force to make the dream come true; 
action none the 
less effective because it was so slight and 
When that night she sat at the 
Crystal Palace Carnival, waiting for young 
Morley to speak, she had made the opening 
move in a game whereat the least experi- 
enced woman in the world is a super-being 
beside the most experienced man. 


i wet 


he knew 


wealth 


and she woke to action 


subtle. 


mu 


Carleton entered the 

auditor's room next morning MP. 
Morley—James W. Morley in that office, 
J. Winton Morley in the Chicago Blue 
Book —sat like one waiting for something. 
Ile glanced: up as she -rossed the thresh- 
Id, glanced down again, waited until she 


\ THEN Bessie 


was opposite his desk before he let his eyes meet hers 
in a glance that said ““Good morning.” She nodded and 
smiled stiffly enough, gave the same impersonal greeting 
to the other clerk across the desk, gathered up the basket 
of “‘letters answered”’ and was gone. He bent over his 
work to conceal that rise of color which he felt in his 
cheeks. He did not see her again that day, and the next 
morning he got only that same impersonal greeting. 

It was the afternoon of that second day when, speeding 
from the manager’s office to his own room, he encountered 
her in the hall. This time she smiled much more cordially, 
and her gray eyes met his openly as she said: 

“Been dancing again?” 

“No,” he said. “Have you?’ 

“Oh, I’m not a regular at the Grand Crystal Palace,” 
she replied. “‘We were going for a lark that night when 
you saved my life!” 

“You don’t go to other dances, do you?” he was starting 
to say, when her look, traveling past his shoulder, caught 
at something and her expression changed. 

“‘T was going to ask you,” she said, turning the subject so 
abruptly as to puzzle him for a second, “if you want me to 
keep filing those district reports with the district letters?”’ 

Before he could answer her Mr. Bowes had passed them. 
He cast a swift, suspicious look at those two, standing 
there apparently wasting valuable office time. His gray 
mustache seemed to bristle with suspicion. 

“Yes, with the district letters,"” Morley had presence of 
mind enough to reply. She, too, passed on down the hall; 
but he lingered for another look at the straight, swinging 
young gait of hers. 

Two days passed, in which Morley got no more than 
the glance of recognition in the morning. The first impres- 
sion of her, in fact, was growing rather dim before, quite 
by a managed accident, he met her in the elevator at lunch 
time. She had learned that he took his hour off between 
one and two; her luncheon period ran from half past 
twelve to half past one. That day she made pretense of a 
job that she wanted to finish before she quit; and so she 
found an excuse for trading time with another girl whose 
hours ran between one and two. Just as the door was 
about to close on the elevator that held Mr. Morley, Bessie 
Carleton crowded in beside him. She did not seem to see 
him. Before he spoke he had time to notice in what good 
taste she dressed for the office. 

“‘Good morning, Miss Carleton,” he said at last, and 
rather flatly. 

She looked up with a little quick appearance of surprise. 

“Oh, good morning. This is your lunch hour, too, isit?” 
she asked easily. The elevator drew to a stop and the 
inmates wriggled out. She preceded him; but she gave 
him a glance over her shoulder. He fell into step beside her. 

“You lunch at Carney’s, I suppose?”’ he asked. 

“Usually,” she said. “It’s good at the price, isn’t it 

“Yes,” he said with some hesitation. He was thinking 
how, among the hardships of living on twenty-five dollars 
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a week, he had found those luncheons at Carney’s hard- 
est of all. 

“If you haven’t any better price,”’ she added. Then, 
changing the subject suddenly: “‘I hope you didn’t mind 
my being abrupt the other day when I spoke to you in the 
hall. I saw Mr. Bowes coming. Mr. Bowes is curious in 
his ideas. Girls have been fired just for talking to the men 
in the office, and I really couldn’t afford that, you know.” 

He flew loyally to the defense of Mr. Bowes, his father’s 
associate in old days, now stranded in a salaried position 
while Morley the elder had gone on and up. 

“ He’s a bachelor by preference, you know,” said Morley. 
“ He’s afraid of women, and I think he resents having them 
in the office. It’s half because he’s shy. Why, I’ve heard 
that the only time he ever grew excited in his life was when 
he saw a suffrage parade!” 

“Perhaps his way is the right one,”’ she replied. “ We're 
there to work after all.” It was only a step across the 
crowded traffic of the lower West Side to Carney’s restau- 
rant. They were crossing by this time; and young Mr 
Morley ventured a bold stroke—for him. 

“Our noon hour is our own at any rate,” he said. 
we lunch together? I tis 

“No,” she interrupted quickly, “it makes talk round the 
office.””. They had reached the door now. He stood, one 
hand on the knob, the color suffusing his cheeks 

“Then I don’t know how I’m to see you again,” he said, 
a kind of resentment overcoming his native shyness. 

“You might try the conventional method of calling on 
me,” she replied. “‘I am usually at home of evenings.” 

Before they entered Carney’s he had taken her addre 
and engaged himself to call on the following evening. 


, 


“Shall 


ir 

OW observe the workings of what we call coincidence 

That a month later Joseph K. Bowes, office manager, 
taking an iron steamship boat to Coney Island, found 
himself in the same complement of passengers with young 
James W. Morley and Bessie Carleton would be accounted 
coincidence by the superficial—one chance in a million. 
On the contrary, all the events leading up to this meeting 
moved with the certainty of a Greek tragedy. Mr. Bowes 
had a sociable and talkative secretary who believed in 
advertising the good things of this world. Did he find his 
new safety razor keen and smooth, he rested not until he 
had spread the fame of the brand. When Coney Island 
opened he took by chance this steamboat trip and dined 
on the papier-maché terrace above the Rocking Gallery 

“Say, I’ve found the only way to do Coney 
immense!” he said to Morley next morning. 
five-ten boat down and cool off before dinner; then feed on 
the balcony. Great grub, and cheap!"’ When an early heat 
settled down over the city in mid-May, when Mr. Bowes 
remarked that the heat was troubling him of late years, his 
secretary repeated this formula for cooling off. Mr. Bowes 
listened, as Morley had already listened. Machine though 
he seemed outwardly, Mr. Bowes had feit 
the call of blossom time; the spring was 
playing her own little tune on the aging 
strings of his heart. He did not know that, 
however. He imagined that his indiffer- 
ence to his work in the past few days was 
due to a disordered liver, and he took the 
boat to Coney Island merely because he 
wanted to cool his blood. 

He came aboard early; being alone he 
had little trouble in finding a seat at the 
peak of the upper deck, from which he 
would catch the first puff of ocean breeze 
as the steamer rounded the point toward 
Sea Gate. His range of vision included 
the fringe of the lower deck. The passen- 
gers there had arranged themselves along 
the rail, mostly in couples. When that 
same boat made its last return trip it would 
be floating like a barge of Venus over a sea 
of dreams—all these couples under shadow 
of the lifeboats or the stacks. Now, with 
the full glare of the receding sun upon them, 
they went no further than glances of the 
eye, soft murmurs of the lips and an occa- 
sional furtive touch of the hands resting 
on the rail. 

All this Mr. Bowes observed in that state 
of embarrassed irritation which other peo- 
ple’s love affairs breed in one who has none 
of his own. He turned his face away 
toward the distant Brooklyn shore with its 
smoke puffs fringing the silhouettes of 
warehouses, factories and wharves, and 
tried to meditate upon methods for pre- 
venting the director from installing scien- 
tific management. But alawstronger tha: 
Mr. Bowes, a force which he hated while 
yet it compelled him, kept drawing his eyes 
toward that vista of the lower deck. By 
now the touches had become handholdings. 


it’s 
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ERY slowly the 

glided through the 

water, coming up to the 
quay. The land we were ap- 
proaching was not like any 
other land I had ever seen; 
the sea was unlike every other 
You saw no blue sparkle; 
It had 
corpse- 
and it 
shone with a slimy, sickening 
glitter. There was a light 
breeze that afternoon, but the 


} 
ship 


sea. 
it did not look alive. 
the colors of decay 

‘ ellow and livid green, 


water did not seem to notice 
it; it only heaved in an un- 
wholesome kind of way 

“W hy, it’s oiled!” said 
Cristina, leaning over the rail. 

“What did you expect off 
the biggest oil town of the 
East?” I asked 

“Nothing half so decayed 
and wicked looking. 
this is the sort of place where 
people ought not tolwe. Hil 
were a native I should say it 
was full of devils. There’s 
something devilish-looking 
even in those trees.” 

There was; they seemed to 
have a personality of their 
something witchlike 
and wicked. Out of a lower 
sea of poisonous green bush 
they rose incredibly high, lift- 
ing stark trunks against a sky 
that was like the iron lid of a 
ealdron and flinging out a 
branch or two at the top— dark hands extended in menace, 
not in welcome. Beyond the curve of the bay , where the 
houses and the road had been made, came rank green 
mangrove swamp more brooding; iron sky. 

““Why does it all look wicked?”’ mused Cristina. “One 
trees before, and mangroves and 


own 


more trees; 


has seen big, solitary 
swamps; still 

“Thirty courses for lun¢ heon,”’ said Mrs. Ash briskly. 
“Anything would look wicked after that! Luncheon 
heat—and liver! That's all!” 

“Not when you don’t eat luncheon,” said Cristina. “I 
never do. It’s quite enough for me to watch the Dutch 
eating. I feel absolutely stodged after that.” 

The conversation lang lished. We we re gliding on toward 
the oil town; and as we went the heat of the land came 
out on us, as though the door of some invisible furnace 
were being slowly swung on its hinges. It was the unbear- 
able hour of three o'clock. 

All over the deck fat Dutchmen in pyjamas, and fatter 
Dutch ladies in an amazing costume of sarong and combing 
chairs, unstockinged legs candidly 
extended. They were nearly all asleep; it did not appear 
that the thirty courses of the rice table had inspired them 
with any or otherwise, in the approach to 

Jalik Papan. 

We were all going I had busi- 
ness with the Dutch company that runs the oil field and 
Cristina had a fancy to take a flying look at Borneo. From 
what we could see, up on the deck of the steamer, it seemed 





spread on 





jacket, lay 


interest, gloom) 


to the ol town together. 


as though a flying look ought to be enough to content 
ar y one. 

Balik Papan is a town of some twelve thousand natives 
and three hundred whites, on a site that is simply a bite 
taken out of the jungle. The and workshops of the 
company strung along a black cinder road oiled with 
for roasting, blinding heat, is like the 
highway to hell. Warehouses rise on piles in slimy marshes. 
Factories stand at the far end. The unbroken forest rises 
in a wall behind. Behind that, and not so very far away, 
unexplored swamps orang-utans, wild 
elephants and head-hunting Dyaks 

“What are all those gas containers for?”’ asked Cristina 
as we began tying up alongside, and brightly dressed coolies 
came running to adjust the long pipe that was to give the 
Van Diemen her drink of oil. 

“To contain oil.” 

Petroleum? Ail those dozens and scores of things as 
big as churches?” 

“Yes. Balik Papan has a big outpu 
isn’t here; it’s sixty miles away.” 

“What happens if they take fire 

“They don’t take fire; and the vill: 
side of the hill.” 
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Cristina, Somehow or Other, Was Managing to Lead Me Away 


“If they did—whoof!” 
out his hands expressively. 


said a ship’s officer, spreading 
“The sea itself would be on 
fire if that should occur; and, as to escape, they would 
have only the jungle.” 

“*Where the head-hunters are?” 

“We do not encourage the head-hunters. 
some, but not many. Oh, no!” 

“One apiece ought to be enough,” 


There are 


mused Cristina. 
“Don’t throw away matches, Mr. Garden, while we're 
here.” 

“If he shall smoke we will perhaps put him in jail,” 
observed the ship’s officer calmly. ‘‘ When you go on shore 
you may see the notices.” 

Wedid. Cristina insisted on going for a walk in the worst 
heat of the afternoon, and the devoted Mrs. Ash 
panied her. I went too; and, as the officer had foretold, I 
saw notices couched in Dutch, English, German, Chinese, 
Javanese and Hindustani threatening with I do 
what penalties any one who dared to smoke. 
on those serried lines of oil containers, each as large as 
the gas-works’ receivers that most people know; 
colossal oil refineries at the end of the town; 
pipes that snaked here and there and everywhere, carrying 
kerosene 


accom 


not KNOW 

Look 1! vy 
seeing the 
noting the 
one understood that the notices about smoking 
and the other notices about fire apparatus, and the 


obvious 





provision for dealing every where and immediate I 
thesmallest outbreak of fire, were by no means unneces 


“How do you like it?”’ Cristina asked her companion 
we struggled along the fiery road, drawn in under our s 
umbrellas like so man) 

Mrs. Ash, thin, black and rigid as ever, 
a comprehensive glance 


tortoises under their shells 


rked wit} 


rema 
“One could Save S€é veral sk illin 7S a week on Kerosene, l il 
be bound They would never have the face to « harg e ret 
prices, with all that running about.” 
dream, and I could guess that 
price of petroleum in Kensington 


I recommended them both to go back to the ship a 


she relapsed into a 


she was recko1 ng up the 


as they could, and went off about my b 


isiness among the 
great piles of office buildings. Later in the day we met « 
the windy side of the promenade deck. The sun was begir 
ning to set; alittle coolness— not much— was creeping into 


the hot-lead 
“Had enough of 


cigar for whic} 


the slimy 
Pay an?’’ I aske 


I had been lor ging all day. 


atmosphere; 


Lik 


In answer Cristina said 

“What are the pec ] 

* Afraid of?” I parried; 
meant. 


iV og 


» here 


for I hi 


fraid 








They’re afraid of 
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themen; but they pretend not 
to know wl 1 me soils 

the women or nothing And I 

don’t think it will be thing 

The sun set low and red beneath a b ol blac T) 
astonishing electric lights of Balik Pa me out like 
large white stars. In their thin radiance the looming 


reservoirs showed tall and gray. The ste 
‘ 
long Cristina n 

As for me 


thoughts were not of the m 


I sat thinking until far into 


odded good night and left 
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I slipped into my 
sin as quietly as a cat, 
ipped off the 


opped coat and shoes 


light, 


on the floor and fell into 
! berth. When some 
turned a bull's-eye 


one 
lantern on me, a few 
moments later I was ly 
ng sound asleep— so far 
us any one could tell 

Next morning, on the 
eariy, I met 
Girl 


1eCh 


K, Very 
the Kris 


“How goes the mys- 


tery?"’ I asked 

No time to find out 
‘ rather 
to, 


here 


yet,”” she said 

irtly “Il mean 
though, if I stop 
after the boat goe 

She had found achess 
board full of pieces left 
out on deck 
doing the most amazing 


and was 


things with pawns and 
sings and castles while 
she juggling 
them in air from 


' 
spoke 
the 
one hand to another in “Be Careful of Yoursetf"* 
i flying stream; making 
them stop short and cross; sending them up in spirals. 
Che curious thing & that she did it absent-mindedly and 
gave all her attention apparently to what she was saying. 
Did you hear that Chinaman howl last night?” she 
a sked 
Yes,”’ I said. I told her what had happened. 

The stream of bishops and knights suddenly wavered; 

queen dived toward the deck and was deftly caught. 
I'nen the pieces began to fly up in a corkscrew curve gayly. 

“Dear Mr. Garden of Eden,” she said, “weren't you 
clever enough to see?” 

What?’ 

The chessmen executed a final flight and came back to 
Cristina’s hand like homing pigeons. She set them all 
back on the board before she answered. 

“That's what it is they are afraid of.” 

“What? Chinamen?” 

“Not Chinamen. Fire! 

Why, they’re always afraid of fire here; look at the 
recautions.”” 

‘Yes, but now they’re frightened of it. 
man 


neatly 


” 


When a China- 
as you describe, it doesn’t mean ordinary 
precautions.” 


yoes on 
routine 
‘No,” Lagreed. “I see what you mean.” 
There is some special reason for fearing it just now,” 
and it’s evidently a reason over which they 
|. Shipping off the women and children as 


she went on, “ 


have 


they 


no control 
are doing 

* Are they all going?” 

“Oh, no. Only twenty or thirty of them; but that’s 
enough to show that some of the people here are seriously 
alarmed.” 

“Well, the Dutch officer didn’t know anything about it 
to judge by the way he talked.” 

‘He will now,” said Cristina. “Try him.” 

1 looked up the plump, white-and-gold-clad young man 
to whom we had been talking when the ship came in, and 
asked him what he thought of the chances of fire in the 
lhere was no light reply to my question this time. 
He changed the subject brusquely, and told me something 
or other I did not want to hear about the natural history of 


roco liles 


when we came in, 


{ ' 
LOW 


Il came back to Cristina. 

‘You're right,” I said. “He knows. And, like a true 
Dutchman, he won't have foreigners poking their noses 
nto his affairs. I don’t think you will make much by 
inquiries in Balik Papan.” 
Shan't 1?" she asked, her little pointed face looking 
lfishly under its halo of dark, soft hair. “ Would you 


to come and see 


{ should,” | answered promptly. 
Never, so long as I live, am I likely to forget the heat of 
Again at the unholy hour of three 
iat sprite of a girl insist on setting forth, accompanied 
elf and the tireless Mrs. Ash. 
I'm sorry,”’ she explained coolly—there was nothing 
cool in the length and breadth of Borneo that after- 
oon —“ but when you want to know things it’s an excel- 
lent rule to go out at the siesta hour. You see, no one’s 
that’s why.” 
We paced along on the petroleum-caked roadway, under 
he lee of a huge rock wall that flung heat at us instead 
Behind us the many-colored crowd of Indian, 
Javanese and Chinese coolies went languidly about their 
leather-skinned buffaloes, with enormous horns, 
dragged carts; native women, wearing pink and 
yellow saris on their heads, went by, witha tinkle of anklets. 


, } 
it afternoon's walk. 


my 


expected to go out then 


ot shade 


work; 


1 heavy 


The colored man and woman do not rest in the 
fierce hours of midday heat, but the white, in Dutch 
Malaysia, is invisible from one o’clock until four 
or five. 

We walked on and on; a small breeze from the sea 
came up as we left the town. Bungalows built on piles 
began to show in front of us. We were coming to the 
residential quarter. 

It was like a city of the dead when we reached it. 
Behind shut jalousies, on enormous Dutch beds veiled 
with tents of mosquito netting, the inhabitants were 
dozing, three-quarters undressed, waiting for the cool 
of five o’clock. For all we could see of them they 
might have been in Amsterdam. Dusty-looking dogs 
slept in shaded spots; beneath verandas you could 
see the coiled-up bodies of Javanese house boys. The 
sun struck wickedly down from the sky and up from 
the road. A giant cricket, the only thing awake in 
this enchanted city, sat up in a mango tree and made 
a fiendish, whizzing, boring noise, that seemed to go 
round and round like a centerbit working through 
a door. 

We stopped; it seemed that Cristina, for once, was 
undecided. The sea broke hotly on the burning sand; 
the maddening cricket kept up its ceaseless zizz-zizz, 
zizz-zizz! 

We stood at the beginning of a little suburb, look- 
ing about us. Mrs. Ash broke the silence abruptly. 

“Ordinary nigger-looking natives I don’t mind,” 
she said, “you needn’t consider them human; but 
good-looking natives haven’t any business to exist.” 

“But why, dear Ashie?”’ asked Cristina. 

“T find them offensive,’ said Mrs. Ash explanatorily. 

“Have you seen any lately?” I asked, more for the sake 
of making conversation than anything else. 

In reply the lady stretched out a thin, black-silk-covered 
finger. 

“T dislike niggers in general and on principle,”’ she said; 
“but I dislike—that—particularly.” 

“That,”’ which had just come out, soft-footed, from 
behind a great concrete bungalow, was a Dyak—a young 
Dyak; a chief; a very handsome chief. The Dyaks will not 
work for the Dutch, and very few of them are to be seen 
about Balik Papan, where they have, strictly speaking, 
no business. This man had a slightly furtive look about 
him in spite of his admirable swagger. There was no 
Chinese slyness about him, no Indian subservience, no 
Javanese meekness; he 


Trod the earth like a buck in spring, 
And he stood like a lance at rest. 


Yet, all the same, he contrived to look as though he was 
up to something—I can find no other phrase. He was of a 
reddish copper color, with straight black hair half hidden 
under a crimson-and-gold turban; he wore nothing but a 
loin cloth, but it was of fine yellow silk, and I could not be 
certain that the usual brass rings on arms and 
legs were not in his case gold. More than one 
dagger, richly hilted, was stuck in his waistcloth. 

“He really is handsome,”’ said Cristina, look- 
ing at him narrowly. 

The young Dyak returned her glance with 
more freedom than I liked. There was nothing 
savage about him except his eyes; there the 
wild man leaped out. They were large eyes, 
black and fiery as a bull’s, and deep set under 
brows that frowned alittle. It seemed to me he 
was not altogether pleased at our presence; he 
muttered something, half to himself. Cristina, 
to my surprise, answered him. 

“Do you know Dyak?”’ I asked her in some 
surprise. 

“No; that was Dutch.” 

“T didn’t catch it. What business has a Dyak 
to know Dutch?” 

“‘A good deal less than none, according to the 
authorities. They don’t allow natives to learn it.” 

“What did the impertinent brute say?” 

“Oh, he wasn’t impertinent. He only said the 
sun was too strong for white ladies to be out.” 

“Confounded cheek!’’ I muttered. 

Cristina, somehow or other, was managing to 
lead me away. I think she had her arm in mine; 
I was not quite sure, because when I became 
fully alive to the fact I found it was not there 
any longer. By this time we were on the high- 
way to Balik Papan again, retracing our steps. 
I will allow that I was extremely angry and was 
scarcely conscious of where I was. 

“Mr. Garden,” said Cristina earnestly, “I 
know exactly what you are thinking; but you 
really must not. The man did nothing actually 
rude, and he is fully armed, whereas you have 
only a sun umbrella. And Mrs. Ash and I don’t 
want a row.” 

“As you wish,” I said. 

The whole affair had made me angry and sulky; 
I did not speak again. It seemed intolerable 
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that any man, black, white or red, should dare to look 
with admiration at the Kris-Girl. 

We had gone some little distance when Cristina, who 
seemed in very good spirits, stopped and asked me for the 
loan of my field glass. I unslung it and gave it to her. She 
slipped behind a rock and looked long and steadily through 
the lenses. Presently she came back to us and returned 
the glass. Her face was pink. 

“Do you know what I saw?” she said, addressing Mrs. 
Ash, who did not seem especially interested. “I saw him 
go beneath the veranda, put up his hand and catch a bunch 
of flowers somebody threw down.” 

“What flowers?”’ demanded Mrs. Ash, yawning wearily 
behind her black silk glove. 

“Big yellow allamandas. He put them in his hair. 
They’ve got some funny customs, these natives. They 
can’t read, but they make appointments with each other 
sometimes by means of flowers.” 

“Like the lover when Maud sent him a rose to say she'd 
meet him among the roses?” I asked. 

““Something of the kind. These resemblances are really 
very interesting from an ethno-what-is-it point of view. 
I could be quite scientific if it were all about things of that 
kind. Do you know, in the betrothal customs of the “a 

“T want my tea,” said Mrs. Ash. 

“You shall have it. Pigi!” ordered Cristina, 
pigi’d straightway. 

We did not talk much on the way back to the ship; but 
just as we reached the gangway Cristina turned to me and 
remarked incomprehensibly: 

“Do you ksow I really believe That was connected 
with It?” 

Then she went to her cabin. After dark, about seven 
the visiting hour of Dutch Malaysia-—I saw her setting out 
with Mrs. Ash to make a call of some kind. By the beauty 
and delicacy of the dress she wore I guessed she was, as 
Americans say, feeling good, and that some further 
development of her enterprise was on hand. 

I did not expect to see her again that night, but we met 
half an hour later. A man with whom I had been doing 
some business during the day asked me to visit his wife 
and family, and it turned out that this was the family to 
whom Cristina and Mrs. Ash also had introductions. 

We found the fat mother, fat daughter and three fat 
younger children all on the concrete veranda, all dressed 
and laced and bowed and ribboned, as though they had 
never seen such a thing as a sarong or a bath slipper in their 
lives. Coffee was being handed round; and, so far as my 
small knowledge of Dutch permitted me to judge, the 
gossip of Balik Papan was being eagerly retailed in gross 
and in detail. 

The master of the house said something on presenting 
me that changed the conversation to English I do not 
know that I should have troubled myself to listen to it had 
I not seen that the Kris-Girl was giving it more attention 
than it seemed to deserve. This made me fix my attention, 
though the result did not 
seem valuable. 

“No; we get on very 
well here the one with 
the other. We are not a 
quarrelsome—what i 
the word? Common- 
wealth?—no; commu- 
nity. It is true there is 
not much to do and we 
talk about one an- 
other; but we are very 
good friends, as a whole 
A great many of the town 
have ceased to 
Mevrouw”—I 
catch the 
cause of 


and we 


“After To«Morrow it 
Will be My Brown 
Tree House for You" 


eall on 
did not 

name—“ be- 
that dreadful 
scandal. It is true she is 
half-caste; but in Hol- 
land we count half-caste 
as white, and we do not 
like to see a white woman 
encourage a native 
miring her.” 

“That is her house 
near the beginning of the 
villas, with all the yellow 
flowers on it, is it not?” 
asked Cristina. 

“Yes; they are beau- 
tiful, are they not?” 

“Do they grow 
where else about the 
town?” 

“I think not that 
flower,” said the Dutch- 
woman thoughtfully. “It 
grows all over their ver- 
anda—the back and the 
front. Would you like to 
have a cutting?” 


ad- 


any- 














M 


—— 








“Thank you—I'm afraid I coul I l 
about this half-caste lady 


“Oh, no,” the Dutchwoman said eagerly, fanning her- 


qa not use it; but tell me 


have | seen her, | wonder 


self with a large Japanese fan and leaning forward to speak 
with more emphasis. “Why, her husband has shut her 
up! So angry he is—for he is old and she is young; and he 
will not have her look at some one else than him, even if it 


was a white—that he has had the gateway of the upper 


lf keeps the key. 
boat goes I think he will take her down to it himself, and 
they will go away to Holland 





staircase locked, and himse As soon as the 
It is time for his leave, you 
see. She will not be glad to go, for she was born in Batavia 
and she does not like to think of the cold and the dark of 
Europe; but he will make her go, for he is very angry. 
But, my dear lady, what does one expect? So old a man 


When I was 


went off into a long 


should not have married a pretty young girl 
married to my husband 
chapter of autobiography. 


” She 
One or two men came in and the conversation became 
Mrs thin and black 


and upright she sat in a corner of the veranda and surveyed 


general Ash did not join in any of it; 
the scene with that unchangeable disapproval of foreigners 
which I had come to recognize as her most noticeable trait. 
I think she enjoyed herself in an odd upside-down way of 
her own. I talked to my host and watched Cristina in the 
intervals. 


Che rocking-chairs clicked and swung; the filled and 
boys carried 
ited veranda was the hot 


varm sea breaking on warm 


refilled coffee cups tinkled as the Javanese 
Outside the lig 


darkness of equatorial Borneo; 


them about 
alligator-haunted Sand; 
great flying foxes wing- 
ing by among the stars. 
A few spectral 
showed dimly in the 
stone vases about the in- 
closure. Either from the 
flowers or from the near- 
by jungle came every 
and then a breath 
of perfume that was wick- 


flowers 


now 


edly, cloyingly sweet. 

A huge young Dutch- 
man, packed into a 
rocking-chair that 
appeared to be a very 
tight fit, was talking to 
Cristina. 

“I have heard your 
name, Miss Raye,” he 
“Are you 
some stay in Borneo? 
No? Going on with the 
boat? That is good. I 
think you would not like 
Borneo if you 
And we don’t want visi- 
tors much in Balik Papan; 
we have no place to put 
them and nothing for 
them to see.”’ 

“Oh, I think the town 
is interesting 
said Cristina 


said. making 


stayed. 


enough,” 
with a 
small, fine smile. 

Che Dutchman's mind 
apparently did not match 
his slow and bulky body, 
for he read 


her meaning 


seemed to 
unspoken 
clearly enough 

“We don’t want people to find us interesting,” he said 
bluntly. “I have heard that you have 
things in other parts of Dutch India. 
satisfied with that. We want 


Cristina did not seem to hear him; 


some clever 
You should rest 
any krises here.” 

she played with her 
fan and stifled a little yawn in a dainty but wearied fashion. 
Her head dropped back against her chair; you could see 
boredom and fatigue in every line of her figure, struggling 
with a politeness that still kept her attention nominally at 
work. I, | not bored at all, 
could scarcely keep back a laugh at the little witch’s power 


done 


don t 





who knew very well she was 
of acting 

“1 am so sorry,” she said, apparently recovering herself 
with aneffort; “‘ but there issomething in the Dutch accent 
that always seems to make me sleepy. I am afraid I didn’t 


catch Would you mind saying it again? 


The young giant, his mind suddenly turned to the fact 
that a pretty girl found him boresome and tedious, was 
in apable for the moment of catching his broken train of 
thought. He muttered a 
audible and in the pause that 


few words that were scarcely 
followed Cristina contrived 
to slip away. 
She was scarce ly out of the inclosure before | caught up 
with her 
* Miss Raye,” know what 
} 


to-night as well as though you had 


going to do 
, and | don’t 


I said, “: you're 
told m 


mean to let you do it 
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If it 


had beer I 
could almost swear her breast did heave a little faster under 


moonlight stead of starlight it I 





its silks and laces. Still, her voice was steady as she 
answered 

‘You seem to know a great deal. What am I going to dk 

“You're going to take that beastly Indian dre ot your 
and go wandering about this dangerous place— God knows 
where! You shan't do it 

“You are both unexpected and unreasonable, my dear 
guardian, is it? Or uncle, or what relatior I'm afr l 





must have forgotten what relation you really are to me 
“Now you're satirical, which I suppose means that you 
are angry,” I said, rather miserably; “but I don’t mean to 
mind what you say—you are not You k 
stop you like a shot by giving a hint to any of the author 


t but I hope you won't drive me to th 


to go now | al 


ties, 





“Well,” said Cristina, sudder ly giving in in the most 


amazing way and turning to face me lke some bird 
at bay, “if you go and spoil all my plans, how do y« 
propose to pay for it _ 

e Any way you like to ask.” 

“Then you shall pay tor it,”” she said, crushing the 


French heel of her shoe into the gravel as we stood there. 

“You shall go and do what I want for me.” 
“Certainly I will,” I said, hardly able to bel 

had given in so readily and feeling curiously elated at the 


fact. “You can con 


ieve that she 





nand as you like.” 
“You will probably do something stupid,” 

Girl; “but still it might possibly 

Dyaks are about the 





said the Kris- 
be better to have a man 


kind of 


\ 





worst savages they've got 


in Malaysia.” She seemed to be thinking 
couldn't believe 


you 
how fast,”’ she said. “I always won the 
school races. But a Dyak could run faster, I s Ippose 

She looked behind her through the 
Mrs. Ash was out of sight; 
a level bit of pathway with a turn in it. 

“What do you think?” sl 

She lifted her skirt over her neat silk 


and suddenly darted 





ot, heavy 


dusk. we had just entered on 


» sald 





ankles, held it with 
off on a run 


Like a bird she wl 


one hand as swift 


easy as the flight of a bird. 








flight and came 





“Against a Dyak, Miss Raye I said calmly, “that 
pretty turn of speed would be of about as much use as 4 
sparrow’s against a sparrow hawk. Please, won't you tell 
me why you suppose the Dyak we saw to-day is likely to 


annoy you? There’s nothing simpler than to give warning 


to the polic e.” 


“ He isn’t,” said Cristina simply. “I am likely to annoy 


him—very much indeed. I want to be among the yellow 
allamandas inthe courtyard to-night when he comes along 
but I shan’t let him see me if I can help it And after 
That remains to be see I told you that I thought It 


he we re 


“Do you mean the Dya i the a ye { ‘ | 


connected 


usked, suddenly enlighte 


Cristina nodded 


“Well, 1 « 


It Was Really Good Luck That Caused Me. to Wing the Dyak in One Leg 





of ox < I lox 
+} at I yu te j et wh 
Who efits if the tow les 
sn't te te cle If it v 
do: ly ell " 

Imagine ew e! Disg 
Say the Du eh re +} ‘ ' 
suddenly sounded ove 
had been WAIlK g I re s \ 

What waste, dear Ashi 

‘They say there’s four thou 
If you don't call that waste vt 
And I dare iy it mig! ‘ XZ 
Ness il ul t, whe woe 
by tl ga lor 

I am sure Cristina did not ‘ 
she u I hed my a 
esting Stull her voice was ver 

“It was the da lady who said 

‘No—the yung married o 
that | watched to see what the 1 
husband re ne gave i 
English, be e every one w 
*Have they stopped the 
answered her Dutcl \ 
empered, these foreigner \ 
with four tho ana J } 
Eng ish there'd be none of th 

She rned fl the tat . 
slientiy Dac to the ship 1 do 













} 1e I ‘ ‘ 
in we r 

ked ( 

ind ‘ 

‘oOo “ ( ! ‘ 
to somett y i r 

The ire \ \ ’ 

V it ‘ ‘ ‘ 

on wi ‘ und W 
she ooKked 5 ‘ 
tter wa \ } 

ort ol " " 
ulking Eng } the 

g oO he » And 
wasteful! Le ‘ i 

l ‘ ‘ 

er [ene i ed 

ot } ) ‘ she saw as 
he looked straight ahead 
of her into the dark of the 
hot, low BK propat 
a stone-paved Lond 
street bright with fro 
snow, like sugar icing 


pile 


don the tops of the 


roofs; people in furs and 
ulsters hurrying | 

What I saw was some 
thing 88 pieas ” i 
vision oO! great oil tant 
exploding all round u 
like volcanoes a street 
running into one sing 
blaze; twelve thousand 


coolies rushing abou 


like 
a | 


gie, 


anc 
the 


sea 


Stampeded beast 
rairie fre the ju 
and the alligator 
i the orang-utans, and 
Dyaks behind us; the 
covered wit! flaming 





oil before us 
When we got back to 
the boat Cristina beck 
oned me into the empt 
aining saloo and stood 
there in the gari hh giitts 
of the electri light, her 
face paler than usual, her 
eve glean ke the 
Dbiue spa lady nm 
Have you iearned 
enough MaAlay to follov 
a conve atior he 
asked 
Ye 1 said 
l ar is “i i y 
and the } i M i 
these ‘ i t! 
the world. I was | his time r 
igh my Dutch was nothing to boast 
© that house h tne ye " i 
or a good e and see ‘ Dya 
try to hear anything } ) 
I 1. “D’'lltakear ‘ hough I 
g at least half a dozen D ‘ 
1 t e up to al ‘ | 
the o eceivwe | y 
¢ or M 
req . e af 
( 
r ght ‘ ) ne ‘ 
t 
‘ ] ‘ 
" ‘ . he ‘ \\ | 
‘ j ‘ 
} 
‘ } i 
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q HATEVER ulti 
/ mate gains there 
? be tne first 
effect of the Eur 


pean war 
on the United States is a 


and positive loss 
tens to fal! 
cotton 

pouth 
via replied to 
note cotton 
at sixty-five 
ibaleandtheSouth 
irvesting a crop of 
million bale Its 
of that 
nun- 


fhitteer 
ilue on the basis 
ce would be nine 


lred and seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars. Within a week 
great cotton ex- 
hanges at L verpool, New 
1 N York 


rleans and Vew 
was 


closed and cotton 


actically unmarketable 
price. A 


iater some 


month 
were Te- 
Seuth at 
five dollars a bale. 
On that the 
would be worth only five 

hundred 
, 


mitnion dolls re 


at any 
sales 
ported in the 
thirty 
basi crop 
and twenty-five 

i loss to 
half a 


growers of nearly 


billion dollars, 





It was fairly certain, 


A so-called crop failure 
has certain compensatory 
features. Growers are at 
least relieved of the ex- 
pense of handling the prod- 
uct, and whatever there is 
of it commands a high 
price. There was what was 
called a failure of the corn 
crop in the West last year. 
Kansas produced only 
twenty-three million 
bushels, against a hundred 
and seventy-four millions 
the year before. In other 
Mississippi Valley states 
production fell off greatly. 
But the farm value, as cal- 
culated by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, was 
twenty 
higher than on the big crop 
of the year before, and the 
total the short 
crop of 1913, as reported 
by the Department, was 
actually greater by a hur 
dred and sixty million dol 
lars than that of the record 
crop of 1912. When acrop 
fails, growers 


cents a bushel 


value of 


almost al 
ways have warning some 
time in advance of harvest 
and can arrange their af- 








however, that il growers 
wentahead and threw their 
cotton on the market the price would fall still lower. Only 
ver one-third of the cotton grown in the United 
is used by American mills. The remaining sixty-odd 
per cent is exported in the raw state—nearly all of it to the 
Last year Germany alone took two 
ind three-quarter million bales of our cotton, and France 
ver a million 


snow at war 


industrially France, Belgium and Germany were pros- 
trated by the war, ana England was much crippled. Experts 
| the trade figured that the market for at least four million 
| Selling fifteen 
of an article when there is a demand for only 
eleven million bales involves, of course, a complete slaugh 
ter of prices. Lf the crop were thrown on the market in the 
isual way it was Cuite certain that the price would drop 
to the bankruptcy levels of 1897 and 1898. 


nerican cotton had disappeared. 


million bale 


rom bitter « 
know the 


xperience, in fact, Southern cotton growers 
penalty of overproduction. In the hard 
mes of 1895-1896 they raised from seven to eight million 
and sold them 
bale 
hich probabty 


aire 


bale crop at from seven to eight cents a 


yitaining about five hundred pounds 


barely covered the cost of production at 


In the 


milllon Dale 


pound a 
time next two years production jumped to 
sand something over, and the price fell 
In short, the penalty of pro- 
than the world wanted was 


Vt t a pound 
a litth 


lor ti 


more cotton 


producers 


When More Cotton Means Less Profit 
’ AiN, the crop of 1910 was twelve million bales and the 
f average price nearly fifteen cents a pound. Next year 
tion jumped to sixteen million bales and the average 
ly five cents a pound, or twenty-five dollars a 
For raising a little less cotton than the world wanted 
1910, grower eived over eight hundred million dol 


‘next vear, when they raised somewhat more 


produse 


nted, their crop was worth only seven hun 

id million dollars 
ord crop of 1911 came, however, when the world’s 
going on in a normal way; and under 
rmal conditions consumption may be stimulated indefi 
i lrop in prices 


1 Inaustry wa 


If cotton goods fall a few cents 
mm will be sold: 
ld 


could 


so by a sharp sacrifice 
But this year the 
ording to the prelim 

Agriculture 
of the cotton industry is paralyzed and 


rippled 


crop be used up 
crop ever raised act 


the Department of comes 


seemed certain that, unless the war were 
Beigium and Austria 
Germany’s merchant 

were quite out of the North Atlantic 
raw 


nany, France, 

ican cotton, 
the London Conven- 
band of war under any 


cotton, by 


circumstances, 


The Cotton Exchange of New York City 


the mere physical difficulties of getting any of it over to 
Germany were almost insuperable. 

Then exchange between the United States and all the 
warring Continental countries had completely broken down. 
Payment of debts in all of them was suspended by mora- 
toriums; bank deposits were tied up, and the banks were in 
no position to finance cotton imports. More importantstill, 
the cotton mills were nearly empty, because all able-bodied 
men of military age were in active military service. 

Great Britain, of course, had ships to carry cotton and 
was apparently getting into a position to finance cotton 
imports; but she makes cotton goods to export. Normally 
she sells immense quantities of cotton manufactures to the 
warring Continental countries—even to the two she is 
now fighting. All that trade was destroyed or demoralized 
by the war. In the first month of the war her exports dropped 
nearly a hundred million dollars. Certainly, then, her out- 
put of cotton goods and her purchases of the raw material 
from America would be much reduced. 

A review of the Lancashire cotton situation by the 
Manchester Guardian points out that trade conditions 
before the war had been abnormal, owing to slow demand 
and a large accumulation of goods. Thus the Spinners’ 
Federation had decided that the mills should close three 
weeks between the middle of June and the end of Septem- 
ber; and at the outbreak of the war many mills were 
already closed, while some others were running on part time. 

Then, when war came and the moratorium was declared 
many bills and accounts became uncollectible, and that 
resulted in the closing of other spinning and weaving estab- 
lishments. Further, with the cotton exchanges closed there 
was no big open market for the raw material. Everybody 
expected the price to drop; but how much it would drop 
was an open question. This reacted on buyers of cotton 
goods, who withheld orders in the hope of getting very cheap 
goods based on very cheap raw cotton. 

The immediate effect of the war, in fine, was huge demor- 
alization of the market for almost two-thirds of our cotton 
crop. The figures vary somewhat from year to year; but 
ever since the Civil War we have exported almost two 
thirds of our raw cotton. This year’s sudden collapse of 
the export market precipitated the gravest industrial crisis, 
probably, that the South has faced since the Civil War. 

Except corn, this year’s cotton 
prevailing just before the war 
valuable crop ever raised in 


on the basis of the price 
was decidedly the most 
the United States. Unlike 
the big cereals its production is confined to a compara- 
tively small area, within which it is far and away the most 
important agricultural product. Florida, Missouri and 
Virginia figure as cotton states, but production there is 
small. Practically the crop is raised in ten states, and whole 
districts depend almost entirely on cotton to meet their 
yearly bills. To the cotton country, therefore, the situatio 
was much more serious than that involved in the so-called 
failure of any single crop in the North. 


fairs accordingly 

This actual failure of the 
price of cotton came on 
growers like lightnir g out of a clear sky, however—just at 
harvest, when all their expenditures were made, and they 
must still go through the operation of gathering and gin 
ning the crop. The cotton money was fairly in their hands 
when the war snatched it away; and the more cotton they 
had, the worse off they were, for by so much more would 
their supply exceed the demand and the price suffer. 

The first necessity, of course, was to hold a great amount 
of cotton off the market. They had at least four million 
bales for which, in view of the war's effect on the 
industry, there would probably be no buyers this year 
that is, no buyers who wanted the cotton to use. If the 
cotton were thrown on the market the price must fall low 
enough to tempt somebody to buy the surplus, stere it and 
carry it over to next year. with 
normal restored in the cotton industry, the 
South again raised a normal crop. There would still be a 
surplus of four million bales or so, which had been carried 
over from this year, and somebody would again have to 
buy the surplus and carry it forward to another year. It 
was clear, then, that nobody would buy this year’s surplus 
as a speculation unless the price fell to a point that would 
be ruinous to growers. The only salvation for the growers 
lay in keeping the surplus off the market. 


cotvon 


But suppose next year, 
conditions 


A Crop That is Raised on Credit 


7 AT involved, first of all, warehousing it, so that it 
would be protected against the weather and reasonably 
secure from fire. To build enough standard brick ware- 
houses to take care of the surplus all over the South would 
involve much time and money; but other expedients, 
which looked feasible, were suggested. A big fertilizer 
company, for example, proposed to fence off areas at it 
plants and branches throughout the Cotton Belt and stack 
the baled cotton in the open there, raising it a few inches 
from the ground in order to protect it from dampness and 
covering it with tarpaulin. The idea was to stack 
from one hundred to five hundred bales in a place, and 
surround it with a ten-foot barbed-wire fence. The com- 
pany’s manager announced that he had arranged for fire 
insurance on cotton so stored at rates only a little above 
those for standard warehouses. The matter of warehousing, 
in-fact, seemed fairly simple. 

There was the more difficult financial problem. No 
doubt cotton is raised on credit to a greater extent than 
any important Northern crop is. More than half of the 
farms in the ten cotton states are worked by tenants. One 
typical arrangement is this: A white man owns, say, a 
hundred acres of cotton land and leases it in twenty-acre 
parcels to five negro tenants. There is a good deal of shift 
ing about among these negro tenants. One of them maj 
come to the landlord with nothing but the clothes on his 
back. He must have a cabin, a mule, and provisions fo: 


himself and family until the crop is made. 


only 















The landlord gives him a cabin and fur im w a 
mule, charging him so much for the use of the animal dur 
ing the season. The landlord provides seed and fertilizer, 
and gets credit at a store for the tenant, where he can buy 
the humble fare on which he subsists. When the crop is 
made, the tenant gives the landlord a certain proportion of 
it, Or sO many pounds of cotton for each acre. 

More thrifty tenants have their own farm animals, fur- 
nish their seed, and pay a cash rent; 
men who grow the cotton live during 
pay the bill when the crop is sold 


but in the main the 
the year on credit and 

And the landowner 
usually pledges his credit in order to subsist his tenant. If 
no money comes in from cotton the whole economic system 
is thrown out of gear. Broadly speaking, the cotton grow- 
ers are in no position to hold a large part of their crop over 
until another year. They must have a considerable part of 
its value in order to meet their obligations. 

So In addition to warehousing the cotton it was neces- 
sary to arrange for loans on it. Whatever the exact amount 
of the surplus to be carried over, and the minimum 
amount that growers must I 


» ft 





O meet Lnelr necessities, 


this was obviously going to involve the use of a great sum 


of money, which would be tied up for at least a year. 
Imme 
diately on the outbreak of war Congress amended the 

Idrich-Vreeland Act so that national banks, by forming 


currency associations, could get from the Tre asury De part 


A means of providing the money was at hand 


ment circulating bank notes, in addition to those now 


Ix 

MORETTE sat on the after-deck well 

shielded from the wind. The sun 

shone gloriously, but there was a vi- 
cious chop-sea on. The boat bobbed about 
like a cork in a freshet, and nineteen out of 
every twenty of the Channel-crossers had 
supplied themselves with basins and gone 
below. In this army the entire Ray family 
was included 

Girard strolled about, smoking, a verita- 
ble marvel of an equilibrist. At intervals 
he stopped beside his wife’s chair for an ex 
change of observations, and on one of these 
occasions she called his attention to a tall, 
broad-shouldered, masculine figure that was 


ng against the rail not twenty feet away 





wean 
* He is one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw,” she told him. “I feel sure that I have 
met him, but I can’t for the life of me re- 
member where or when.” 

““Would you like me tospeak to him?” her 
husband inquired matter-of-factly. ‘* Poss 
bly his memory is better than yours.” 
she cried delighted] 


Oh, will you y 
I know he thinks he 


‘It would be lovely 
knowsme. I cantell by thev 
me. He evidently expected me to encourage 


iy he looked at 








him to bow. But not being 
ure, of course I couldn't 

“Ol course not, my Gear; 
I understand perfectly. And I 
appreciate your circumspec- 
tion—and self-denial. My 
cigar has gone out. I'll ask him 
for a match.” 

Without more ado Girard 
crossed over to the figure indi- 
cated, his wife watching him 
with breathless interest. She 
saw the figure turn and got 
another very good view of his 
profile. He was clean-s! aven, 
had a slightly aquiline nose, an 
enticing mouth and a jutting, 
well-rounded chin. He was 
smiling pleasantly at her hus- 
band as one of his gloved hands 
plunged into a trousers pocket 
for his match box. 

Then she grew a trifle impa- 
tient; for both men, afterGirard 
had relighted his cigar, turned 
their backs to her, and leaned 
placidly on the rail side by side 
in evidently interested conver- 
sation. Being every moment 
on the tiptoe of expectancy 
however, the interval seemed 
to her longer than it really 
was. In point of fact Girard 
was very expeditiou In less 


outst I 4 { hu t t iM ‘ ‘ ea l 
twenty) ve pe t ol their capital and s Is, tne ‘ ‘ 
de positing certa ilated securities wit e ire W 
Dep: t to assure redemption of the notes. The Se r 
retary of the Treasury announced that pror r ) i 
secured by warehouse receipts for cotton would be accepted t 
Irom the banks as security tor these circulating notes u ) ‘ 
seventy-five per ce of their face value. In short Danks » 
belonging to a rre y association lent an rs OF t 
warenoused cotto hey would deposit the notes and wars 1eal 
house rece Ipts with the Treasury and draw seve nunare 

and fifty thousand dollars of emergency currency. As the ing 
total amount rgency currency that might be is i he 
exceeded : lion dollars, there would evid« ntly be enough par 


ot it 





bar 








s ility to make loans in other directions. ano 
at touched only the first phase of the diffic ulty, how ur 
ever. The price of cotton, like that of wheat and corn, has 
been fixed by the play of supply and demand; but here was wo 
a case in which s y must be arbitrarily reduced in orde or 
to offset iden decrease 1 demand Representative au 
cotton men declared that the price should be fixed at the 
twelve and a half ents a pound, a id urged growers not to 0 
or ke If the surplus cotton could be held off at 
“ar the remainder, } laps, could be soid wer 
but if a bank loaned n oney on cotton ata the 
valuation of twelve and a half cents a pound, what assurance a 
could it have that the surplus would be held off the market? 
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“You Are Enough Like the Eart of Enderby to be His Twin Brother 
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as he called it. Now he had 
Europe to enjoy himself and to spend 


nd a wife perhaps?” she asked 


toward her, looking at her beneath 


ind love 
Amorette 


1 Geoffrey 


* he half whispered. 

They rested 
He was talking to a woman whose 
her. It was a very good back, 
and shapely. It was so good, indeed, that 
She turned back 


turned away her eyes. 


as toward 
wife didn’t care to look at it. 
to Mr. Sprague 
“You think wife and love don’t always mean 
the same thing?”’ she interpreted 
“Do they?” 
“No 


t »” 
i suppose 


he asked. 

You're on your way to Paris, 

she added after a moment, abruptly 
ub) ct 

He looked at her 


ot always. 


inging the 
significantly. “You are on 
ventured 
a matter of fact, I’m just passing 
through,”’ Mrs. Girard answered. “I’m with a 
party. We are on our way to Tours.” 

‘Then I shall go to Tours too,” he decided with- 


way there?” he 


No; as 


your 


out hesitation 


“* Ah, husband is with me”’; and her 
laughter rippled 

The American’s shoulders rose spasmodically 

** All the better,” 

he observed. “ He’s such an agreeable husband.” 

“And there’s another man,” Amorette pursued; 

l He is mad about me.” 


‘a most delightful man 
“Does he own five gold mines?” asked Mr. 


but my 


and he tossed his brown head. 


gue brazenly 
He's rich in quite a different way,’ 
**He owns seven children.” 
“| fear | can't compete with that reference,” 

he returned merrily. 

Again Amorette’s glance turned to where she 
had last seen Geoffrey, but neither he nor the 
woman with the attractive back was in sight. It 
was all of half an hour before he reappeared, and 
she had continued to fill in his absence with more 
animated small talk with Mr. Sprague, 
who tactfully excused himself as Girard drew 
near 

i've been down looking after the Rays,” her 
husband explained. ‘ Madeleine was feeling very 
eedy indeed. I spent most of the time feeding 
her with champagne, and she responded beauti- 
fully. Her cheeks have turned from a sickly Nile green 
to a healthy salmon pink. She even sang a pretty little 
French chanson for me. . 


came the 


or jess 


She’s almost gay.’ 

His wife made nocomment. “It was good of you to fetch 
Mr. Sprague,” she told him. “ He’s one of the most enter- 
taining men I ever met. And he must have been pleased 
with me. He’s changed all his plans and is going to 
Tours with us.’ 

“That is jolly,’ Girard indorsed. ‘Hasn't he a friend 
or two he could bring along? We have two motor cars, you 
know, that will seat twelve in all besides the chauffeurs; 
ind there are only six of us.” 

; don't think he 


it it a pity? 


friends,”’ she answered. 
“Why not invite the 
mauve you were talking to—the one with the 
haped back o 


has any 
Then suddenly: 
woman in 
wel; I dare say 

Well-shaped back?” 


‘Woman in mauve? 


apparently all perplexity 


He was 


‘Yes. You seemed deeply interested in her. You rushed 
traight to her the minute you settled me with the Sprague 
Don't pretend you don’t know who I mean. I don't 

ire in the very I'm sure you can’t think I mind 
your talking to other women.” 

“IT haven't talked to a soul except Madeleine and that 
child Ermentrude,” he insisted. “I swear I haven't. Not 

hat I'd refuse if opportunity offered; orthat it would make 
the slightest difference to you.’ 


man 


least 


“Then I don’t see why you refuse to admit it."". She cer- 


tainly was annoyed. “I’m only too glad that you were 


amused 


But it was not until they were taking the train at Calais 


that he satisfied her, and then it wasn’t very much of a 
atisfactio 


There! There! 


she cried as together they hurried 
long the platform, pointing to where aslim figure was being 
assisted into a railway carriage by a porter. “That's the 
woman I mean. You were talking with her. I saw you, 
Geoffrey.” 
And just then the mauve lady turned her head to speak a 
ewell to a friend, and at the same second they 
She was gray and wrinkled and uncom- 

roared “T'd 

She came up to me with 
sand over her mouth and asked if I could tell her where 
‘s suloon was. I told her and directed her how 
she blurted; ‘I—I fear it’s too far.’ 


Girard, thoroughly amused. 
tite forgotten. I remember now. 


womel 


t there. ‘Oh! 


“He Spoke of 
My Complexion. 


He Said He 


Had Never Seen 
Such a Perfect 
Complexion"’ 


Then she clapped her hand anxiously over her mouth again 
and made off. It was a beastly rough crossing, you know, 
wasn’t it, darling?” 

x 

T IS one thing to make plans and another to carry them 

out. The motor cars had been sent on to Paris two days 
before, and were to be waiting for the party there. But a 
cloudburst had caused rivers to rise and bridges to be 
carried away; and instead of being met by the cars the 
travelers were greeted by a telegram from the chauffeur in 
charge, saying that it would be impossible, owing to these 
conditions and bad roads, to make the start from Paris for 
Tours before the following afternoon. 

Mr. Sprague had kept discreetly in the background dur- 
ing the landing at Calais, and had chosen a smoking com- 
partment for the final stage of the journey to the French 
capital; but either by chance or by intent he selected the 
same hotel as the Girards and the Rays for his sojourn. 

Amorette fancied that of course, being a rich American, 
he would go to the Ritz, and was duly surprised when she 
observed him, in full panoply of evening dress, enter the 
dining room of their less expensive but more exclusive 
stopping place in the Rue de Rivoli that evening for dinner. 
It became at once apparent to her that he would sooner or 
later have to be presented to the Rays, and she was not by 
any means certain as to how they would receive him. She 
herself was about the only American that Gilbert Ray could 
abide. More than once he had said that on her he had con- 
centrated all the admiration and affection he possessed for 
the cousins from oversea; and that he hated the rest with 
a very wholesome and vigorous hatred. 

The thought made her uneasy throughout the rest of the 
dinner, and at the first opportunity, forgetting that her hus- 
band did not include mind-reading among his many accom- 
plishments, she declared impulsively: ‘‘ You must do it!” 

“I shall be delighted,” was his reply, “if it will give you 
pleasure. But what is it?” 

When she had told him he said: “Why not you? I 
didn’t invite him to go to visit the chateaux with us.” 

“Gilbert would never forgive me.” 

“You should have thought of that before. However, 
since you put it that way I'll doit. I'll give the impression 
he is some one I met in the States.” 

*“And you can say he is related to the Earl of Enderby.” 

“Is he?” 

“He told me so 

sn't that enough?” 


at least his great-grandmother was. 
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“Oh, more than enough,” he agreed; “much 
more than enough, I should say.” 

But somehow she didn’t just like the way he 
said it. 

“When I said he was going to Tours with us I 
didn’t mean he was going in our car.” 

Girard lifted his brows. “No?” he questioned. 
“In Ray’s car then, I suppose. But " 

“He’s rich enough to have a car of his own if 
he wants one—dozens of them. He owns five gold 
mines.” 

“Does he really? Why do you suppose he 
stopped at five? Why not six? Orseven? Seven 
is a good number. A much better number than 
five. The man has no imagination.” 

“IT don’t believe you like him,” she said with a 
pout that was irresistible. “You're as bad as 
Gilbert Ray!” 

“T’mnot. Idolike him. I like him immensely 
He carries very good matches. I like all Amer- 
icans. That is why I married you.” 

They were seated on a settee in one of the 
smaller salons, waiting for the Rays to join them 
to go to a theater. 

“Let me tell you something,”’ said Amorette: 
“T caught Mr. Sprague twice during dinner staring 
at Ermentrude. I feel sure she is his type 
you know.” 

“T thought he admired you.” 

“Me?” in feigned surprise. 

“Of course you.” 

“Did he tell you that?” , 

““No, he acted it; that’s why I likeYhim. He 
has such superb taste.” 

“That is sweet of you, dear,” she said. 
I think he prefers Ermentrude—she’s so_séft and 
downy. Wouldn’t it be lovely for him fo marry 
her and settle a gold mine on her? Even Gilbert 
could forgive him for that.” 

“* He might settle one on us for pushing the thing 
along,”” suggested Girard. ‘Not a bad idea. I'll 
golook him upatonce. We mustn't lose any time ”’ 

But she laid a detaining hand on hisarm. “No, 
no,”’ she objected; ‘‘I want it to come about quite 
naturally. He'll think you dislike his attentions 
to me and are trying to shunt him off on some 
I'll talk to Gilbert about him to-night 

and I'll make Gilbert endure him for my sake. He 

will do a lot for my sake, you know.” 

“But I don’t want to miss the gold mine,” 

pleaded her husband, even as he relented. 
turned her eyes toward the doorway, hoping for 
the entrance of the Rays. But at that moment a tall, 
square-shouldered, fair-haired young man wearing thick- 
lensed spectacles appeared on the threshold, and she sprang 
up quickly with alittle ery. Before her husband quite re- 
alized what she was doing she had sped across the floor 
and had grasped the youth by both arms. 

“Edgar! Edgar Carlisle!’’ she whispered hoarsely, 
excitedly, but so low that not an accent carried as far 
as Girard’s settee. ‘“‘You must leave here at once 
minute!"” At the same time she was gently forcing him 
back into the passage. “‘I am speaking for your own sake 
You cannot be seen and recognized in this hotel. I am 
dying to talk with you, but we must deny ourselves. My 
husband is here. He knows of you and he is terribly self- 
willed. Fly! Do fly, Edgar! Leave Paris by the very first 
train!” 

Edgar was literally as well as figuratively nearly taken 
off his feet. He staggered before her impetuous onrush of 
hands and words, and would have lost his balance had it 
not been for her grip on his coat-sleeves, 

“But — but, Amorette, I don’t understand ——” he 
began in faint protest. 

“*T will listen to no excuse,” she fired back. “If anything 
should happen I should die of shame. Get to London just 
as fast as ever you can. Then write to me— you know the 
old address—and the letter will be forwarded.” 

““I—I have an engagement—an important 

“Break it! Ignore it! Everything depends on your 
going at once.” 

“Everything depends on my seeing a man here 
much more than you can fancy.” 

“If one man here sees you you may never live to see 
any one else,”’ she argued impressively. “‘ Leave the hotel 
this instant. Telephone your man to meet you at the 
Gare du Nord. If you love me, Edgar, if you ever loved 
me, you will, you must do as I ask.” 

“But I came all the way from Rome especially to see this 
man. My whole future depends 

“And my whole future depends on your disappearing 
Oh, Edgar, how can you make me so unhappy!” There 
were tears in her voice if not in her eyes. 

“Very weil,” he decided, snatching at her hand and 
wringing it passionately; “I'll go. But I must see you 
again, Amorette. It’s plain to be seen you are not happy 
in your — and I’d much rather have discovered 


cowy, 


‘Still 


one else. 


Shs 


this 


more, 


that than 
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He never finished. Girard’s figure bulked large in the “1 love to give in to you,” he told her. “It make ‘ } } 





























\ doorway, on which the youth had kept a watchful eye. happy to see you happy ‘ i 
Edgar Carlisle’s retreat down the passage was both swift “Too many sweets are injurious,” luughe O } ‘ pered A 
and inglorious “It’s my opinion that Sprague went back to Londo They're back; and we were |} 
“But Iam! Iam!” Amorette was shrieking after him “Oh, he wouldn't do that. Why, he just left it Phen her e lifted We're é 
As Edgar turned a corner at one end the Rays turned a “At all events he took a taxicab that night for the Gare r' D \ I 
corner at theother. Girard said nothing, but hisexpression du Nord. I inquired for him when we came in from the i'd better fet her, Ge 
was one of amusement. play. I’m sure he was disappointed. It wasn't kind Girard obeyed lingl I . 
you, darling—and a countryman of yours too.’ the gir \ ette’s descript he 
, xI “IT did speak to Gilbert about him.” wa OW Her type wa t . 
“T’M TERRIBLY disappointed,” said Amorette. “‘ Noth- “ Did Gilbert like the gold-mine idea?” to possess all the character " 
ng has turned out at all as we expected.” “He said he'd have Sprague arrested for threatened ho« And she ) eightec It 
She and Geoffrey, rambling together through the ruins of kidnaping if he dared look at Ermentrude I believe ‘ t hew ‘ } 
the Chinon chateau, had paused on the ramparts betwee “Then what did you say?” Girard wher e appeared 
{ the great hall—or what is left of it—- where Joan of Arc had “I said I never thought of such athing. I knew he must oO} ich fun! These were the 
q her interview with Charles VII, and the Tour de Boissy, to regard Ermentrude as an infant, just as we all did. That ild hard \ to t mu. We Tr 
glimpse the lovely landscape below he probably liked babies; and having been attracted that is fr Tour He spoke to u vere ‘ 
“It isn’t that I haven’t done my best,” her husband way, he was worth cultivating. He might order a portrait of a she He said he had se« j ‘ 
defended. “I have been just as sweet to Madeleine as | “And Gilbert said?” 
knew how; but she won't respond She doesn't seem at all “TI can’t tell you It won't bear re peating It was Sprague!’’ Girard interjected I t 
. grateful, and you know she should be.” dreadful!” “Yes!"’ almost shrieked the g d g ul 
7 “It’s the children,” Amorette told him. “We might Girard lighted a cigarette and took a turn up and dow uN \ However did you } 
q have known that they would spoil everything. Why, Gil- the top of the tower I’m psychic,” he told her. “Clairvoyant id 
bert has been almost rude to me. He’s afraid of Percival. “You made another mistake,”’ he told her, coming ba clairsentient—all that sort of thing 1 knew befor: 
And Madeleine fears she may be setting a bad example to and sitting dowr You shouldn't have rushed Edgar 
’ Ermentrude. It is all most disheartening. I had foresee Carlisle off in the way you did She looked at Amorette fo I 
/ nothing but romance, and one day has been more prosaic “But knew Gilbert and Madeleine both would be esting she asked serious}; 
’ than another.” furious if he should see Ermentrude in Paris and follow He never jests,”’ Amorette returne He grave 
“Yes,” Girard agreed “What could be more stupid her. The whole object of this trip is to get her away man I know But, tell me, « ! 
‘ than what we are doing now? Just you and I alone here from him.” Of course. Hesaid you were a i friend \ 
peeping through crumbling embrasures used by the French “But think how much resting it yu } ‘ ed him to come to Tour I he | ot 
archers of old to shoot arrows at be sieging Britons.” been had he followed, ar too Gir i po é i yu at , 
Amorette turned upon him reproachfully. “I don’t out. “The very idea breathes romance. It would have And so you brought him along,” G I 
think it at all stupid,” she flamed “T love to be alone been lovely Then y ould have sympathized with Gi he by any cha e talking ist now 
, with you; you know that.” bert and I with Madeleine and we should all have beer “No; we dropped him at the inr 
“Oh, yes, | know that; but we'll have so many years to happy.” I'm glad of that,” was his comment I ’ o | 
f be alone together. And you are so young! I don't want “Listen!”’’ cried Amorette sudder ly, raising a war M round wih our father meets hi You ma K 
' to have you feel I am depriving you of pleasures you might finger. “I’m sure | heard some one calling.’ it, | entrude dear, but your paternal relative has a : 
have had if you liadn’t married me.” ras Red India his teett 


She hesitated a moment in deep 


f thought. “Yes, that’s true. You're calp him 




















' the most considerate husband I ever “Some Piece, Tite. Ermentrude’s _ big eve 
u ' had or anybody else ever } ad, lor pan Dee é opened very wide I'he ea ’ 
= s . Painting a Picture 
i that matter. And I did expect some ae atn eee dae } r* for bo é ‘ kh 
i, fun out of your flirtation with Mad- Bought it From ; Mr. ‘ red ‘ ‘ 
eleine. Couldn’t we, just for once, Him Just as it Was"’ : Is he an Indian the I 
put the children together alone ir } } ian odd accent 
our car with Biggs, and then have A Cl ewa or something of 
iy Biggs run off a bridge or something?” the kind.” Girard affirme vad 
f A threatening look overspread ous \ t ‘ r 
i Girard’s regular features. He took lee 
t alook either way along the rampart He seemed ver ‘ ejoined 
i then suddenly threw his arms about the girl, evident mpresse 
his wife, wound them tight and * He ver ‘ 4 etts 
crushed her to his bosom, ending wit} ired | \ I } 
; a kiss that set her heart bounding Mr. Gira é {} Yi 
| “You’re such a dear!”’ he mur- mustn't n " ear 4 . 
mured, stirred to his toes. “And must repeat it Mr igue 
I'm the most fortunate man in the Amer gentlema m reall 
. world! ery fond of hin Per} hee r 
' They had been doing the Touraine r fathe ol 
chateaux now for four days. They ! port t He ‘ the 
had stopped at Blois on the way I of Endert 
south, and had marveled over the Li y t he 
wonderful staircase built by Francis I, G ! ure 
and attributed to Leonardo da she d 
Vinci; and Gilbert Ray had dawdled But did she ‘ ) 
tnere ng sketches But it was | int tics 
P in the le of Chinon t was But he seem« 
most interested, and on this partic- 
ular afternoon he had set up his easel Uh, ye very ‘ He ‘ 
and was carefully painting a thor- ! omplex He had 
oughly impressionistic thing of the eve ae ic) erfe 
great arched doorway and the well plex 
preserved Tour de !l’Horloge. Mad- Girard ! ’ ‘ \ 
’ eleine and the children had gone to the ) must . 
; Tours on a shopping expedition, and Phat é | ‘ \\ 
the Girards had thus been left to { hippe peruh | 
their own resources. plexion it bodes her l 
“It’s strange about Mr. Sprague, to be careful. Neve 
‘ isn’t it?” observed Amorette wher t i ANce yurse 
they had come out upon the top of x ' 
the Tour de Boissy, and the chang t But mothe vou ' 
ing lights made a dreamlike picture q » be ‘ th a gentler 
f the River Vienne, its bridges, it _ led | 
I ineyards, its meadows and its forests YQ t nt Q 
‘How strange?” asked her } - ( yrsed But 
band In turn + ever te ! 
“He was coming here, you know ° ‘ ind d 
\ “TIT suppose he thought us very v ! te i tl ‘ 
rude to him in Paris. You wouldn't " ( best inte | 
let me go after him when I wanted - ( e me, |} ‘ e de 
i to : r j t 
\ “He would have taken Ermentrude \ ‘ he ‘ 
j out of the way. I’m sorry almost ‘ ) le } 
\ that I didn’t let you go. Why I) é ‘ 
didn’t you insist? You give in to me ‘ ) 





in everything.” 
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Playing in the Dark 


i ROPE is suffering from a sort of colossal imitation of 
4 our New Haven scandal. Imperial directors plunged 
into vastly disastrous operations without regard for the 
true interests of those whose trustees they were; and the 
operations were kept secret until it was too late for effective 
criticism. 

We now have a considerable part of the diplomatic cor- 
that preceded the war—together with the 
personal Willie and Nicky and Georgie telegrams from the 
sovereigns of Germany, Russia and Great Britain. Diplo- 
macy would have been scandalized at the idea of publishing 
this correspondence just as it was written; but it will be 

ss scandalized at such an idea hereafter—exactly as rail- 
road magnates, since the New Haven affair, see the advan- 


respondence 


tages of daylight relations between themselves and their 
Lox kholders., 

I'he nations did not believe that war was coming until it 
was actually on them. This is shown by the instantaneous 
collapse of their credit systems, which were wholly unpre- 
pared forabigwar. Ifevery diplomaticmove had beenmade 
in the open it is quite possible that, even in war-dreaming 
Germany and France, there might have been a sufficiently 
powerful reaction of public opinion to prevent war. 

At any the nations would not have been playing 
i terribly game in the dark. Especially in 
England and in the United States, which profess to be gov- 
erned by public opinion, there should be a constant effort 
to drag diploraacy out of its dark closets into daylight. 


rate, 


dangerous 


Experiments in Trust-busting 


> )R the time being, at least, wholly theoretic and exper- 
imental legislation on the organization of business has 
probably reached a limit. 
of the antitrust 


insisted last 


It seems that only two-thirds 
program on which Democratic leaders 
will be enacted at this session of 
Congress, the part of the program for which there was most 
Federal supervision of railroad security 
being she lved, 


Spring 


tangible need 
issues 

That business in the United States faces a somewhat 
difficult situation should now be clear to everybody. Last 
luly its tone was rather low. There was comparatively 
little of buoyant, aggressive, forward-looking, outreaching 
Then came tke shock of war, disturbing finance, 
sing many trade channels, throwing a special burden on 
the South. Clearly it behooved us to put our best foot 
forward, mobilize our resources at home, and gain what 
“would, 

Our experimentai trust-busting program had produced 
little enough effect at home. No commodity that any con- 
umer wanted was cheaper or easier to get in the home 
market on account of that program; but it had more or 
less impaired our most effective instruments for getting 
foreign trade 

Decidedly 


clo 


new markets we 


the most efficient single organization the 
United States had in the foreign field was that of the Oil 
Trust, Government attacks, without effect on the price 
of oil here, unquestionably lowered the concern’s prestige 
ind so decreased its efficiency abroad. To a less degree 


the Steel Trust was in the same case. Another premier 
exporter, the Harvester Trust, had been judicially pro- 
nounced harmless, but ordered to dissolve. 

This is nota time for further doctrinaire experiments with 
business machinery. Politics seems to have realized this. 
Probably there will be a halt in that kind of legislating. 


The Atrocities 


T IS important to remember that there is no such thing 

as civilized warfare. The terms are antithetic. You 
might as well talk of a fructifying hailstorm or a construc- 
tive tornado. War is a negation of all that civilization 
means. Here, for example, is an extract. from a letter 
written at Vienna in the fore part of August: 

“You cannot speak to anyone who has not a son, a 
brother or a father called to arms. My own two sons must 
go, though one is thirty-eight years old and the other has 
never served in the army. All the businesses, wholesale 
and retail, all banks, post and telegraph offices, tramways 
and newspapers have had to give up one-half and more of 
their employees. The whole city is leavetaking. The trams 
are crowded with as many men, women and children as 
they will hold, for the women insist on accompanying their 
husbands to the railroad stations, outside which great 
Bosnian corporals are on guard, with bayonets on their 
rifles, admitting only those who take the trains. All the 
children witnessing these scenes are crying, which adds to 
the despair of their parents.” 

There were atrocities enough to fill a book—cll without 
the least violation of modern rules of war and even before 
a gun had been fired. As contrasted with the Spartan 
mother who desired her son to return with his shield or on 
it, and the Sioux squaw who cheered her offspring on to 
battle, the picture given above undoubtedly represents a 
soft people—a people to whom the thought of deliberately 
inflicted suffering, wounds and death is intolerable. In 
other words, it represents a civilized people—fond, kind, 
shocked by violence, impressed morally and emotionally 
by civilization’s peaceful battles to uplift and cherish life 
rather than to destroy it. 

The grand atrocity is the war itself, which, by simply 
being, causes a sum of suffering that makes incidental indi 
vidual brutalities seem trivial. We do not believe war 
ever has been or ever will be waged without them; and the 
troops that occupy an enemy’s soil will, of course, be most 
prone to them. The major rule of war is sheer brutality. 
Restraints the minor rules seek to impose can never be 
wholly effectual. 


Taking Politics Too Seriously 


UST now there is evidently a good deal of subterranean 

dissatisfaction with the direct primary among those 
who earnestly advocated that measure— because the results 
of the primary in particular cases have been very disappoint- 
ing tothem. Probably the real explanation is that they were 
excited about the results in those cases; but the people 
in general were not. Many political phenomena over which 
wise heads puzzle themselves are explained by the simple 
fact that nearly everybody in politics, from the President of 
the United States down to the candidate for precinct 
committeeman, takes an exaggerated view of the relative 
importance of political action. 

For instance, we have Mr. Wilson speaking—with pcr- 
fect sincerity undoubtedly—as though the policies of his 
Administration were something of immediate and definite 
value to the people of the United States; as though they 
constituted some direct, tangible addition to the stock of 
human good, comparable perhaps to an improvement in 
surgery or to Eugene Field's writing of Little Boy Blue. 

Except in some extraordinary case it is only on an age- 
long survey that any tangible human good can be counted 
in the political fidld. Such an extraordinary case was Mr. 
Wilson's handling’ of the Mexican situation. There he 
saved lives as tangibly as though he had discovered a cura- 
tive agent in medicine or found out how to prevent mine 
explosions. Otherwise we suppose no nonofficial inhabitant 
of this country \can say definitely that he is either richer or 
poorer, sadder or happier, more uplooking or more downcast 
than he would have been if Mr. Taft had been reélected. 

To hold a certain viewpoint in politics is important, 
because after a dozen or thirty years one may get some 
tangible results from it; but people in politics inevitably 
get to thinking and talking about political action as though 
it were a matter of immediate, definite importance to those 
out of politics. Those out of politics know better, and 
frequently display an indifference at election time that is 
discouraging to the good politician, 


Working Both Ways 


Ny creat of a three per cent tax on freight bills 
Chairman Underwood said: “A man who does a busi- 
ness aggregating ten thousand dollars in freight bills would 
pay a revenue tax of three hundred dollars. A freight bill 
of that size would indicate a total business of a million 
dollars or a million and a half. A three-hundred-dollar tax 
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spread over that amount of business would be infinitesimal 
and could have little or no effect on retail prices.”’ 

We grieve to say that this argument is not Mr. Under- 
wood’s lawful property. He stole it bodily from the 
Aggregated and Aggrieved Order of Railroad Presidents 
That is what they have always contended— that a moder- 
ate advance in freight rates, when spread over the enor- 
mous business the roads carry, would be so infinitesimal as 
to have no effect on prices paid by consumers. 

The argument was rejected with scorn and indignation 
when the railroads themselves advanced it in support of a 
plea for higher freight rates; but Mr. Underwood trots it 
out in support of a tax that would amount to a three per 
cent advance in freight charges. If it is valid in one case 
it must bein anether. If a three per cent tax on freight is 
of no consequence to consumers then a moderate advance 
in freight rates is of no consequence to them either. 


An Isolated Capital 


DDLY enough, Alexander Hamilton is almost never 

blamed for his one great blunder—namely, locating 
the capital of this nation in an uninhabited tract on the 
banks of the Potomac. Weshould have an actually better 
government, in our opinion, if the capital were at New 
York or Chicago or Philadelphia. 

One possible result, of considerable importance, would 
be publicity for the affairs of government. It is remarkable 
how little people in general know of what goes on at Was! 
ington. True, the President gets a nation-wide hearing; 
but baseball, we should say, gets at least five columns of the 
printed and circulated page to every column Congress gets 
This relative isolation is bad for Washington. The Gov 
ernment lives in an abnormal atmosphere consisting of 
ninety-five per cent pure politics and five per cent other 
ingredients; the normal composition would be five per cent 
politics and ninety-five per cent other ingredients 

If Congress went to its daily sittings on Broadway or 
State Street or Chestnut Street, it would be, on the whole, 
a more serviceable body. 


Before and After 


RITING to the railroad presidents who had laid the 
condition of the roads before him, President Wilson 

“You have asked me to call the attention of the 
country to the imperative need that railroad credits be 
sustained and the railroads helped in every possible way, 
whether by private coéperative effort or by the action, 
wherever feasible, of Government agencies; and I am glad 
to do so, because I think the need very real. Iam 
confident that there will be active and earnest coéperation 


said: 


in this matter, perhaps the one common interest of our 
whole industrial life.” 

The only trouble with the railroads is that their net 
earnings For a long time, as compared 
with their capital requirements, the fund out of which 
those requirements must be met has been shrinking. In 
October, 1913, the Eastern roads petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for some relief from this situation 


are decreasing. 


in the shape of a five per cent advance in freight rates. 
As the commission dallied with the case throughout the 
winter and spring a good many persons, who appreciated 
the situation substantially as President Wilson now ex- 
presses it, took the liberty of speaking out about it. And 
for that speaking out they were roundly denounced in the 
Senate as parties to a villainous Wall Street conspiracy 


Arming for Peace 


N JULY everybody knew Great Britain had no army to 
speak of. Alone among great European nations, she 


.rejected conscription and relied on voluntary enlistment 


But, whatever confusion there may be about details, it is 
certain the British troops were exceedingly effective during 
the first weeks of the war; and by that time recruiting at 
home was bringing the force above one million men. 

To speculate on what would have happened if the Kaiser 
in the first week of August had thrown a million disciplined 
soldiers into England is as bootless as to speculate on what 
would happen if he should throw the moon into Fleet 
Street. The point is that in a great military crisis Eng- 
land had no good cause to regret her policy of noncon- 
scription. When British troops were pushing the German 
left the English Chancellor of the Exchequer reminded a 
delegation of municipal officers who wanted financial aid 
from the central government that the contest in which 
the nation was engaged would very likely be won finally 
by the last two or three hundred million pounds sterling 

“The first two or three hundred millions,” he said, “ our 
enemies can find as easily as we can. The last two or three 
hundred millions they can’t.” 

In a prolonged contest financial endurance may count 
quite as much as military strength, and Great Britain was 
stronger financially because she had not been supporting 
hundreds of thousands of conscripts in idleness with bor- 
rowed money. Doubtless we shall hears less hereafter about 
huge armaments as guarantees of peace. 
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"SS WHO-AND WHY 






Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


OST of the offi- 

cers in the Brit- 

ish navy seem 
to be rubber-tired and 
ball-bearing persons. 
Apparently it is the 
first rule of the service 
to keep quiet. Saying 
nothing appears to be 
a fetish with them. So 
far-as public knowledge 
or exploitation of their 
work is concerned they 
are as silent as silence. 

To be sure, there 
has been an occasional 
British naval hero who 
was not averse to a bit 
of publicity now and 
again—Lord Beresford, 
for example, or Scott. 
And they do say there 
was a great commander 
who used to sit up all 
night composing bril- 
liant and epigrammatic 
signals to be strung on many-colored flags from the flag- 
ship whenever there were enough reporters about to justify 
the mental exertion and to make sure of adequate com- 
ment in the daily or periodical press. 

Some officers have spent years, with such success as may 
be, trying to improve on “England expects every man 
to do his duty!’’ and “Don’t give up the ship!”’ but it is 
noticed that none of these is in command of any important 
undertaking at the present time. The fact seems to be that 
in the British navy the still sailor secures the ships. 

This was observed when the time came to put a man 
in supreme control of the ships that are engaged, as this is 
written, in keeping Britain mistress of the seas. Instead 
of selecting one of the noisy boys, the Right Honorable, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill 
who himself is no shrinking violet when it comes to seeking 
and securing publicity, strange as that may make his 
choice —said to 
Admiral Sir John 





mor ANG NEW BON 


He Never Loses His Temper or 
Lets His Angry Passions Rise 


of the silent Jellicoe passed from ship to ship, from squad- 
ron to squadron, from fleet to fleet, years ago. The gist 
of it is, the sailormen swear by Jellicoe and not at him. 
So, when the king confirmed Churchill's selection and pro 
claimed in his message to Jellicoe: “ At this grave moment 
in our national history I send to you, and through you to 
the officers and men of the fleets of which you have assumed 
command, the assurance of my confidence that under your 
direction they will revive and renew the old glories of the 
royal navy, and prove once again the sure shield of Britain 
and her empire in the hour of trial'’—everybody said that 
the man who wrote that for the king had stated the case 
rather well; that is, everybody in the navy thought that 

The general public took the navy's word for it, as indeed 
the general public was quite right in doing; for if the said 
royal navy does not prove the sure shield of Britain in 





the present contingency, some German grand duke will 
presently be a permanent tenant of Buckingham Palace. 
Jellicoe is fifty-four years old and has been in the navy 
since 1872. He has been in two wars—the first in Egypt, in 
1882, and again in China, in 1900, when he was badly 
wounded as a member of Sir Edward Seymour's expedition 
to rescue Peking. He is an ordnance expert and was in 
good measure responsible for the building of many of the 
ships he now commands. He was a member of the dread- 
nought design committee when he was third sea lord of the 
admiralty, and has a reputation as a sea strategist. In the 
last maneuvers he was in command of the Red Fleet that 
captured several ports of the east coast of England 


Making a Big Noise With a Soft Pedal 


IS record in those maneuvers made him the idol of the 
sailors and officers. The maneuvers were to last three 
weeks. It was figured by the statisticians and experts that 
it would take that time to determine whether the offensive 
or the defensive fleet of the ships which were playing at war 
was the stronger. Jellicoe had the offensive fleet; and he 
went at his offense so hard and so fast that in three days he 
had the defenders bottled up so securely that the maneuvers 
ended right then and there. It was useless for them to go on 
He is a clean-shaven little man with a mild eye and a 
soft voice, which, I suppose, remains soft because it is not 


used sufficiently to harshen it. When he gives an order 
gives it as unemotionally as a Britisher says “‘ Thenk yo 
if you have done him a favor, or “Sorry! 
you an ill turn. I suppose if he gets into a big battle 
will whisper, for the greater the pressure on him, the 


il he has do 


and softer his voice becomes; and it is recorded that 
never loses his temper or lets his angry passions rise 

The navy says of him that his record, as it stands at t) 
admiralty, gives but little clew to the real character of the 
man, t hough itis arecord of steady progression Hie was one 


of those saved when the Victoria was sunk by the Camper 
down; and once he jumped overboard in full uniform and 
savedaman. He was in the lead in the fighting in China, 


and has variously been imperiled otherwise 


Through it all and in every contingency he has mair 


tained his calmness and kept his voice at conservational 
pitch His real stre gth, of course, is that the navy has 
every confidence in him. They have been secretive about 


it—those silent warriors. They have handed round the 
good stories about Jellicoe and have kept him to them 
selves—a sort of asecret; but they were all delighted when 
he was put in command of the fleet, and they are all read) 
to go to the bottom or to the top with him 

So far as Jellicoe is concerned, he never tried to get away 
from the navy’s secret about him. He did not splurge or 
throw out his chest Instead, he went on in his soft-spoken 
way, making no noise, seeking no spotlight and demand 
ing no favors. His first protagonist was Lord Fisher, who 
is responsible for a good deal of Jellicoe's promotior 

They say in the navy that when Jellicoe was a lieutenant 
he was in a sham fight at Whale Island wherein landing 
parties were to get their 


of a rather steep hill and have them ready for action 





s ashore, haul them to the top 


Jellicoe and his men were first ashore, first up the hill and 
ready for firing three or four minutes before the rest 


“Whose gun is that’”’ asked Fisher 
* Lieutenant Jellicoe’s, sir,” was the answer 
Fisher called Jellicoe and the commander of rew 


that came in second to Jellicoe’s to him 

“T’ll try you again at that gun-landing busing Fisher 
said to the second man 

The trial took place at Portsmouth not long aft All 


the sailors and all the officers knew about the competitic 





Jellicoe: “I ap- 
point you com- 
mander-in-chief of 
the Home Fleet”’; 
with a yard or so 
of other appropri- 
ate things, all com- 
plimentary in their 
nature. 

Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe, rising, said: 
“Very good, sir.” 
And that completed 
his share of the 
conversation. 

The fact is that 
of all the silent men 
in thesilent navy 
except as noted AN’ Im Gow’ 
above—Admiral To HELP 
Sir John Jellicoe is Jounny ! 
the silentest. He 
never tried to get 
his name into the 
papers in his life 
not that there is 
any fault to be 
found with the 
name, you under- 
stand, for Jellicoe 
is by way of being 
a fine old English 
name, odd as that 
may seem—and 
the natural result 
was that the gen- 
eral English public 
was in doubt as to 
whether he was a 
sailor at all, or not. 

There is no 
doubt of that in 
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Sidelights om the War 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE | 


E ALL remember how A Hot Timein weak, this correspondent admitted, but it 
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A YEAR ago, two New 
York houses merged as 


one. Both were big; both 


were devoted to the production 
of ready-for-service clothing 
of the highest character; 
both had earned reputation 
and laurel through almost 
half a century. 


The intent was A Merger in 
Restraint of Expense in the 
overhead cost of making and 
marketing the finest clothing 
that head-and-hand could 
produce. And the Result 
honors the /ntent. 


The year saw the two organ- 
izations meshed and welded 
into one strong, powerful and 
efficient unit, spending its 
might in tailoring 


Penjamin 
Correct Clothes 


for DISCERNING MEN & YOUNG MEN 


MADE BY ALFRED BENJAMIN WASHINGTON COMPANY NEW YORK 


$2O.L2 to $45.22 


If your garment be identified 
with the Benjamin label you may 
be certain of this: at any given 
price, from one extreme to the 
other, the merger has contributed 
to your purse a definite, dollars- 
and-cents benefit. 


Plus this: your garment is au- 
thoritative in style and expresses, 
if not exhausts, the highest phases 
of the master-tailorman’s craft. 


Shall we send you the Book of New 
Models and the name of a merchant 
in your vicinity who would count it 
an honor to serve you? Yes? Then, 
a post-card please, to 


S 
Allied { Baanin ‘ashinglon Company 


tand Astor Place New York 


| George-do-it attitude. 


| nation in this time of crisis? 








the Old Town To-night! became the 
marching song and the fighting song of our 
army in the war with Spain; how it super- 
seded all more pretentious, or older, or more 
familiar, or more patriotic ballads—and 
was, in fact, our hymn of victory. 

Well, the same thing has happened in 
England. The marching song and the 
fighting song of the British soldiers and the 
British sailors is not God Save the King! 
or Rule Britannia! or any other classic. 
The marching song and the fighting song of 
the British soldiers and the British sailors 
is: It’s a Long Way to Tipperary! And 
that song is an inconsequential music-hall 
ditty, just as was A Hot Time in the Old 
Town! And this is how the chorus goes: 

It's a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go; 
It’s a long way to Tipperary 
To the sweetest girl I know ! 
Gooa-by, Piccadilly ! 
Farewell, Leicester Square ! 
It’s a long, long way to Tipperary; 
But my heart's right there ! 

The name of the author of this song that 
the British soldiers and sailors sang when 
they went to France and to sea, which they 
sang in the fighting all along the line, and 
which they are still singing, and will sing to 
the end of the war, is Jack Judge. Jack 
Judge has written a few songs, but never 
before made a hit. He tried this song on prac- 
tically ail the music publishers in London, 
but none of them would have it. They said 
it had a good-enough swing to it, but that 
there were hundreds like it and just as 
good, if not better. Finally, Judge pre- 
vailed on a publisher to bring it out. This 
publisher had a hard time to get any of the 
professionals to take it up, but in 1913 a 
music-hall singer named Florrie Ford sang 
it at Douglas, Isle of Man. It became 
popular there and soon was as popular in 
the North of England. Thence it came to 
London; and now it is the song that has 
cheered the British on the march, in the 
trenches, in the charges and in the hospitals. 

It is the battlesong of England. The 
publisher is printing ten thousand copies a 
day, and is days behindin hisorders. Every 
band in England plays it. Every barrel 
organ hasit. Every squad of recruits sings 
it. It roars and rolls over the barracks and 
the camps; and even the French have re- 
constructed it as Le Chemin a Teeperairé, 
and are singing it too. 


Letting George Do it in England 


A feature of London life to-day is the 
agony column of the Times. That is the 
local name for the personal-advertisement 
column of that paper which is always carried 
on the first page. After the first few days of 
enthusiasm for enlistment, as I have shown 
in previous articles, the various reports of 
Belgian and French victories, and the su- 
preme confidence the English have in their 
fleet, together with the general English self- 
sufficiency and the ia, “Business as 
usual!” led to an apathy that the officials 
in charge of recruiting, the War Office and 
the entire government saw with the utmost 
alarm. The plain fact of it was that the 
people of England were not joining the col- 
ors. They were in a sort of national let- 
Then some astute 
person bethought himself of the agony col- 
umn in the Times. The idea obviously was 


| to stir the laggard British young men to 
| action and enlistment. 


One day, a fortnight 
after the war began, this advertisement, 
printed as an ordinary personal, appeared 
near the top of the agony column: 


“Could not the physical effort now dis- 


| sipated in professional cricket matches be 


put to greater and more lasting good to the 
ONLOOKER.” 


Another feature of the newspapers is the 
letters from readers. There have been 
thousands of them from amateur Lord 
Kitcheners, all telling what must be done. 

One correspondent, I recall, suggested 
that it might be well for all those who drink 
tea in England to save their used tea leaves 
for the soldiers, and send them to the expe- 
ditionary force, in order that the soldiers 
might get such benefit out of the used tea 
leaves as would accrue. The tea would be 


would be grateful. Besides, he said, if the 
soldiers did not want to steep the leaves 
again they might put them in their pipes 
and smoke them, which would help some; 
and, as the writer remarked, it would not 
entail any loss on those who would thus 
rush to the aid and comfort of the troops, 
inasmuch as they would have the first 
drawing of the tea anyhow. 


Agony-Column Recruiting 


That is not what I started to say, how- 
ever. This cricket advertisement only epit- 
omized hundreds of letters to the editors 
that had spoken of the young men who were 
playing games when they should be going to 
the colors; and it brought more hundreds of 
letters, couched in heavy British sarcasm, 
along the same lines. Also, as the agony 
column showed, it gave certain quick-witted 
persons a new method of procedure; it gave 
them a chance to goad the English youth 
into enlistment. A day or two later the 
following advertisement was printed: 


“Ts it a fact that the directors of some 
League Football Clubs refuse to allow any 
of their players to serve their country?”’ 


And this: 


“Englishwoman undertakes to form and 
equip a regiment of women for the firing 
line if lawn-tennis and cricketing young 
men will agree to act as Red Cross nurses 
for the same. 


After some days of this sort of thing for the 
British agony-column patrons—I suspect 
there was an official end to it somewhere, 
for the advertising of the War Office is in 
the hands of a very capable and very adroit 
journalist—this advertisement was printed 
very near the top of the column: 

““WANTED— Petticoats for all able-bodied 
youths in this country who have not yet 
joined the army or the navy.” 


Then an indignant Englishwoman came 
to bat with this facer: 


“Doctor's wife, middle-aged, will under- 
take to perform the work of any tramway 
conductor, coachman, shop assistant, or 
any other married worker, with children, 
provided that worker will undertake to 
enlist and fight for his country in our hour 
of need. All wages earned to be paid over 
to wife and family.” 


This started the ball rolling in fine shape, 
and each day there have been similar 
advertisements. For example: 

“England's Disgrace! Wanted—a press 
gang in Folkestone. Capture of one thou- 
sand able-bodied knuts, idlers and lady- 
killers guaranteed.” 


A knut, in British slang, let it be known, 
is a straw-hatted, cigarette-smoking young 
man who does nothing—a lady-killer; a 
masher; a male flirt. 

Then came this one: 

‘The War! We read that in Berlin tram- 
car conductors are women; and we know 
that throughout Germany and other coun- 


tries all young men are being released from , 


ordinary light work and sent to the front. 
Taking this town as a fair average, with a 
little persuasion and gentle compulsion, at 
least a million young able-bodies could be 
spared from behind counters and munici- 
pal work, and a hundred other similar oc- 
cupations, without loss to this community. 
Before it is too late it should be looked on 
as a disgrace in this sad crisis for any young 
man to be seen loafing about or engaged 
in work that could just as well be done by 
women.” 


These advertisements, and scores more 
like them, all came at about the time Lord 
Kitchener made his call for his second hun- 
dred thousand recruits, and followed or 
were contemporaneous with the first an- 
nouncement of British casualties, of which 
I have spoken in another article. Appar- 
ently they have had an effect; for, as this is 
written, the recruiting is going along rapidly. 

The advertising end of the War Office 
and of the Admiralty did not neglect the 
moving-picture opportunities for beating 
into the British the necessity for rapid 
enlistment. A picture film called Britain 


a Burning City 
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Navy officer’s Elgin 
Watch—a season in the 
Behring Sea—a year in the 
harbor of Panama— service 
on both oceans—crashed on 
steel deck of ship off South 
America—marked time while 
San Francisco burned and 
owner took part in military oc- 
cupation of city—carried in all 
latitudes and altitudes —sub- 
jected to temperature varia- 
tions of 100 degrees in 24 
hours—now in Orient, where 
watch remains faithful. 


Such is the condensed record 
of a single, medium-priced 


ELGIN 
Watch 


bought from the regular stock 
of an Eleineer in Tennessee 

a striking illustration of Elgin 
stability, in both men’s and 
women’s watches. 


Ask your local jeweler—an 
Elgineer—to show you Elvin 
models Booklet sent « 


request 
ELGIN NATIONAI 


WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Miinoi 




















A QEZNOR Hallway Heater makes a 
cheerful welcome. A §EZNOR Gas 
Heater in the bedroom is a faithful 
gyhiend in sickness or health. , 
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EVERY HOME 
there are a hundred 
and one regularand 
emergency uses 


To any room of the home, in fact. 
the REZNOR Gas Heater brings as- 
surance of quick, dependable heat-— 
heat that is not dependent on the_ 
whims of the cellar furnace — heat 
that no cold or dampness can sup- 
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REZNOR Gas Heaters are the Original 
Copper Reflector Gas Heaters. They 
can be seen in many styles and 
sizes at your dealer’s. 


Send at once for our two valuable free 
ooklets on Gas Heating in the home. 
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| Expects! was prepared and shown at all 


the moving-picture houses. Also, there are 
many pictures of the heroic Belgians and 
“our heroic allies, the French,” and of 
British soldiers going to war and coming 
back—all carefully censored, so that the 
note of patriotism is never lost, and all 
carefully calculated to stir up the war spirit 


There is no doubt that for a month after | 


the war began the working classes of Eng- 
land were ignorant of what was going on, 
and indifferent to any calls that were made 
for service. Another feature of the situa- 
tion was this: Jobs are hard to get in Eng- 
land, and the desperate endeavor of every 
man who has a place is to hold that place. 
The wages are small. The great fear in the 
mind of many a possible soldier has been 
that his wife and family will suffer. The 
government pays a certain sum to wives 

twelve shillings, or about three dollars, a 


week to each, I think it is, and a shilling or | 


so extra for each child. 

Inasmuch as wages are small, most mar- 
ried men live from hand to mouth; and the 
problem of how to get money for the family 
in ease of enlistment is an ever-pressing 
one, for the first government payment does 
not come unti] the end of the first month of 
service. The economic situation in these 
islands probably has more to do with the 
indifference that was shown in the early 
days of the war than any other factor. 

The Englishman did not clearly know for 
what he was asked to fight. It did not in- 


| terest him to hear that there had been a 
| row between Austria and Servia; nor did it 


excite him to any loyal outbursts when the | 


violation of the territory of Belgium was 
mentioned. So the authorities had to begin 


| to pound it into him that the very national 


life of England was threatened; and they 
pounded it in by words of one syllable. They 
told these Englishmen that if Germany wins 
England will cease to be an empire, and 
that each and every one of them will be a 
slave to Prussia. 

Coincidentally a war on the German 
trade was begun. The papers were full of 
articles showing how it is possible for Eng- 
land to reap a tremendous financial advan- 
tage because of the war; and search was 
made into the records at Somerset House to 
find out exactly what companies, trading, 
as a whole or in part, as English companies, 
were owned in Germany. It was pointed 


out—and this is the purely English side of | 


it, of course—that German firms in Lon- 


don, trading without limited liability, have | 


changed names, and have announced that 


other firms, also unregistered, have taken | 
over their businesses. A strong protest was | 


made against allowing any German to be- 
come a British subject whose papers had 
not been sent to the Home Office before the 
war began. One paper said on September 
first: 


Spies Made in Germany 


“‘There are German firms taken over by 
British firms where the managers of the 
German firms, who are officers in the Ger 
man army, have gone over to fight us. We 
have mushroom companies ready to pick 
up an unpatriotic penny by taking over 
German stocks and announcing to British 
consumers that they are now in position 
to supply British-made goods. We ask re- 
tailers to have nothing to do with people, 


even if they are our own countrymen, who | 


are ready to help our enemy by selling his 
goods.” 

Long lists have been printed giving the 
names of the registered stockholders of com- 
panies doing business in England where the 
majority of the stock is held in Germany. 
The lists already printed include some very 
large concerns, operating under British 
names, that are almost entirely owned in 
Germany. Apparently Germany has been 
a very large investor in England, and has 
been getting a great deal of British trade. 
These companies include manufacturers of 
such commodities as asphalt, drugs, elec- 
trical appliances, optical goods, lamps, fod- 
der, asbestos and rubber, candy, pencils 
and many other things. ; 

Another line of alleged G lay industry 
that has occupied the exciterPttention of 
England for the past month is the German 
spy industry. One afternoon paper of large 
circulation runs each day a German Spy 
Department, in which appear dozens of let- 
ters from writers in all parts of England 
warning against spies, and telling what they 
say they know of the doings of spies. 

It is related that a Londoner who speaks 
German perfectly went one night into a 
restaurant where the waiters are Germans 
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W! LY did 12,000,000 pairs of Interwoven 


Socks fall 5,000,000 pairs short of last 
year’s demand? 


Because—only the patented Interwoven 
machinery can knit the Interwovert wear 
prool toe, heel and sole which have made 


this sock so famous. 
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knit a snug ankle fit into a sock without 


cramping the foot or resorting to seams. 


Inter woven 
Sotks 


come in silks, lisles and cashmeres. They 
cost 25c, 35c, or 50c the pair, as you elect. 


Your haberdasher can supply you. 
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Interwoven Stocking Company 
New Brunswick, N. J 
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ite - Berry, Quality 


The charm and attrac- 
tiveness of White Enamel 
are preferred more and more 
each year both in modest 
and pretentious homes. In 
any room throughout the 
house its effect is.one of rich 
and permanent beauty. 
Luxeberry White Enamel 
is checkless, fadeless and 
whitest white—a product of 
true Berry Quality. 


Because of its hard, tough 
surface Luxeberry White 
Enamel is easy to keep 
clean and cheerful. 
Finger marks and spots 
simply melt away beneath the 
dampened cleaning cloth. 


With Luxeberry White 
Enamel you can make your 
woodwork shine with the brilliance 
of the finest porcelain or glow with 
arich, velvety dullness. Both effects 
are beautiful. Specify the one you 
prefer 

And for Liquid 
Granite —the varnish that is water- 
proof and your kiddies can’t mar 
with little heels that pound the floor 
Even the hardest sort of 





floors use 


in play. 
can’t mar Liquid Granite 
weight of heavy 


usage 
The 
niture won't crack it, 
with hot water turn it white. 
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nor sc rubbing 
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Varn 
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1 Berry Guatity 
sh through and through. I 
Brother * \finishe t 


ke othe 
Berry 
worth and quality are the result of \over 
in the manufaétur 


56 years’ experience 


of varnish 


You can bring this experience to b 
in the finishing of your new home or 

refinishing of your worn dining room floor 
Ihe advice of our experts is yours for the 
asking, no 


your problem may be 


matter how great or small 


See our nearest dealer 
direct as you 


RRY BROTHER’ 


Largest Varnish} 


Varnish Makers 
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and talked throughout the meal in Ger- 
man. As he was paying his bill he said, 
quite casually, to the waiter: ‘‘Where is 
your place of mobilization when the word 
comes?"’ And the waiter, thinking he was 
talking to a friend, said readily: “I go to 
Colchester.” 

It is claimed that these Germans in Eng- 
land, whose number is variously stated to 
be from forty thousand to two hundred 
thousand, have arms and ammunition con- 
cealed, and that they are only waiting for 
the word to strike. Wherever Englishmen 
gather together you are sure to hear talk of 
spies and stories similar to the one I have 
quoted. 

More than that, a lot of this talk has a 
serious foundation. A great many suspected 
persons have been arrested, and some for ex- 
cellent reasons. It undoubtedly is true 
that the Germans have as accurate infor- 
mation, for military purposes, of England 
as they have of Belgium, for example, and 
of France. Also, it is quite likely that 
secret agents are here, as secret agents of 
other countries are in Germany. But the 
difference is in this, as the military corre- 
spondent of the Times put it the other day: 

“The Germans have some talents we 
must acknowledge, and among them is the 
happy inspiration of preparing for war be- 
fore it begins instead of after, as we do.”’ 


For example: The German officers who 
went into Brussels, and were left to take 
charge of that city, took with them type- 
written lists of people they wanted for hos- 
tages. Those lists were prepared long in 
advance and given to the men who were to 
send out and get the hostages. They had 
been made up on information furnished to 
the German General Staff by secret agents. 
And it was the same in every other place 
where the Germans made money demands 
and took hostages to insure the payment of 
those demands. The German officers in 
charge did not have to inquire which citi- 
zens would be most useful as hostages. 
They knew. They had the lists with them. 
So it is in every other particular; and so, 
undoubtedly, it is in the case of England. 
If the Germans ever get to England they 
will know exactly what to do and where to 
go. All the necessary details were arranged 
long, long ago. 


Danger in the Air 


A panicky situation came after the report 
of the dropping of bombs from Zeppelins 
on Antwerp and the stories of bomb- 
dropping from aéroplanes on Paris. Two 
years ago, when I was in England, there 
was a scare because it was reported that a 
German dirigible balloon had sailed over 
Southampton, and had been seen distinctly 
by a number of persons whose words were 
reliable. 

One afternoon when I was in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, at that time, 
some member asked the Minister for War 
whether that story were true. To-day 
there is a feeling that the Germans may 
send airships across the Channel and over 
London, and there is a constant watch for 
them. 

London appears normal, except that re- 
tail business is mostly at a standstill. The 
government is buying vast quantities of 
supplies, evidently on the theory that the 
war will last a long time. Every tailor in 
the city and in the big provincial cities is 
working night and day making uniforms 
for officers. Any London tailor will turn 
out a khaki field uniform of blouse and 
trousers, elaborately braided and in order, 
in twenty-four hours. The military supply 
stores are jammed with buyers, but in the 
other stores the girl clerks spend their time 
mostly in knitting stockings for the soldiers. 
The streets are full of just-commissioned 
officers whose leather straps creak from 
newness 

All Americans, except the few who have 
business here, are anxious to get home. The 
holiday has been spoiled. Not all of them 
are so frank, however, as the North Caro- 
lina negro who applied to the American 
relief committee for assistance to get back 
to the States. He was given a blank to fill 
out, with particulars as to name, age, and so 
on; and one line of it read: 

“State reason for desiring assistance to 
return to America.’ 


The negro thought for some time. Then 
he wrote: 

“*My reason for desiring to return to the 
United States is that I am greatly interested 
in my home at the present time.” 


October 10, 1914 
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We Want Everybody 
to Have This Catalog 
O MATTER whether 


you have a watch 
now or not. Shows 





everiastingly 
irate time 


all. now 5 fully « ex- 
plained. Interest- 
ing! Valuable! 


Get your cop 9 


Everlastingly Accurate 


Unlimited 
GUARANTEE! 


Bend 
Owners and 
ling Jewelers 
many near you 
would tell you of our 
lron-Clad Guarantee 

ind most liberal pre 
service and treatment 


Club Offer 


$1.00 a Week 
Even $1 


500,000 South 
Watch 


10.000 | 


a week buys 
th Bend 
te Watct 








Big New Catalog Illustrated in 
Colors Explains All— FREE! 


Over 100 Handsomest Cases 
made in America fully illustrated 
in colors, with prices and 
See se exclusive 
y designe a Sou th Bend Watch 
Latest Novelties — Standard 
Monogram Cases— Fraternity 
both Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Write Now Please 
Postal and penc il will do! E ene 
published. Wonderfully interesti 
val baa le catalog 
mur Favorite Jewele 
vot prom pf é 


or wo poy.” Write for Free 
SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
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Studebaker u 


110 Studebaker St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Have a treat that IS a treat—one you can never forget-— Glarab 
Candy Figs. Qalarab from California gets away from that monotonous similar- 
ity of confections, and gives you a fig confection of high quality at a small price. , 
There's a fascination about Glarab that keeps one eating. It has all the flavor, 
all the goodness of the pressed hig, but without the toughness—and no waste. 










Gilarab is produced by the well known fruit preservers of Califor- 
nia— Bishop & Company — famous for their choice California fruits. 


Made 
where 
the 
figs 
grow 





New York, No. 1 Hudson Street 


Calarab is just the confection for presenta- 
tion. There's more novelty, more fascination 
about Calarab than other confections.— And if 
you want to see her smile her brightest smile, 
present her with a box of Calarab. 

The true fig flavor, the pressed fig shape 
distinguish Calarab as the genuine, made in 
California. The bright, cheery, red box with the 
Cowboy and Arabian, distinguish the box. 


Calarab will give you a foretaste of the good 


things awaiting you in California in 1915. 


Calarab is good for children, will not harm 
them nomatter how many they eat, so mother 


and doctor need not worry. 


PACKAGE MAILED, PREPAID, FOR 30c. 


If you dealer, full size package, 
stamps. Have this treat 


ot Calarab. 


cannot buy from your 
prepaid, will be sent you for 30c in 


that is a treat—send for a box 


BISHOP & COMPANY 





Los Angeles, California 





Gilarab 
is the 
novel 

gift 
box 


Chicago, 241 Monadnock Bldg. 
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A Style Tale 
of Two Cities 


WEEK in London! The trav- 
eller sees the boulevardiers at 
Hyde Park, the fashionable drapers’ 
shops, the groups of men in the Ritz 
and the Savoy. Before his eyes is 
style in the making! 


A week in New York! You stroll 
up Fifth Avenue. You visit the lob- 
bies of the leading hotels. You see 
the self-same styles slightly modified 
to better suit the American taste. 





Only a few weeks ago a merchant 
in your town received his first ship- 
ment of clothes having precisely 
this style character—Kirschbaum 

“Yungfelo’’ Clothes. 


One of the latest notes in “day clothes” is 
shown here. The coat and vest of black or 
oxford gray, braided at the edges, are de- 
signed to accompany striped: trousers, 


You are invited to see the Kirsch- 
baum ‘‘Yungfelo’’ models. Re- 
member also that Kirschbaum 
Clothes are the only ones at their 
prices which are guaranteed all- 
wool, fast in color, shrunk by 
the original London cold- 
water process, hand tailored 
and sewn at all points of strain 

with s/é thread. 


A.B. Kirschbaum Co. 
Philadelphia 


opyright, 1914, A. B. Kirschbas 























*15 20 #25 and up 


**See the Guarantee and 
Price Ticket on the Sleeve’’ 

















| as to be protected from moisture, dirt or the | 
penetration of perspiration if carried in 
pockets or knapsacks. The moment a | 


FOLLOWING THE 
RED TRAIL 


(Continued from Page i!) 


experience that a splinter or shot which | 
carried with it into the wound a fragment | 


of dirty and sweat-soaked clothing added 
hugeiy to the risk of painful and dangerous 
suppuration. 

In all modern armies now the soldier is 


provided with one or, in some cases, two | 


packages of first-aid dressings. These are 
wrapped up in oiled paper or oiled cloth, so 


wound is received the sufferer, or one of his 


comrades, cuts away the clothing, tears open 


the package of dressing, applies the pad of 
cotton or gauze to the wound, and binds it 
on firmly with the bandage. Unless an 
artery of considerable size has been injured 
the pressure from the dressing soon arrests 
the hemorrhage, and the blood clots and 
dries all over the surface of the wound and 


round the edges, so that the wound is per- | 
fectly sealed against all dirt from the soil 


or from the hands of the sufferer or from air 
and dust. 

The men are carefully drilled in the meth- 
ods of applying these dressings; and it was 
found by the Japanese in their last war that, 
in the vast majority of cases—all, in fact, 
except wounds of large arteries, where the 
hemorrhage was so profuse as to be danger- 
ous—it was seldom necessary for the field 
surgeon to disturb this first dressing. An- 
other additional pad was placed over it, or 
a splint applied in case of a broken bone, 
and then the patient was carried in an am- 
bulance to the field hospital or, in many 


| cases where an ambulance was not available, 


transferred to a boat or train and carried 
clear to the base hospital before any oper- 
ating was done. 

This is getting to be more and more the 
modern practice, and results in far less risk, 
either from death from shock or hemor- 
rhage or from accidental infection, than 
where an attempt is made to operate on the 


field or in some improvised field hospital 


just in the rear of the fighting lines. Under 
the old methods amputation used to be 
one of the commonest operations in mili- 
tary surgery; now it has become one of 
the rarest, barely five and, in some cases, 
not more than one per cent of the wounded 
requiring this procedure. 


First-Aid Dressing 


The success of this immediate-dressing 


method is assisted by the character of the 


wounds made by the high-velocity bullets. | 


These whirl through the tissues at such a 
tremendous rate of speed that they pulver- 


ize and almost cauterize the edges of the | 


wound, so that the bleeding from it, unless 
a large artery be actually torn across, is 
often astonishingly slight. 

Another advantage of the modern high- 
velocity bullets is that the wounds they 
make are almost absolutely sterile. The 
reason for this is that the tremendous force 
and speed with which they are driven 
through the grooves of the rifle barrel raise 


them to such a heat by friction that any 


accidental germs that might have become 
attached to them as a result of their being 


dropped on the ground or carried in dirty | 
pockets or handled with infected fingers, | 
are either scraped off or destroyed; in fact, | 


most fortunately, the modern bullet, like 
the flatiron Bert Williams left home just 
six inches in front of, has “nuffin whatever 
attached to it—but speed!” 

On the whole, though this was by no 
means the intention of their inventors, the 
new high-velocity bullets are more humane 
and less pain-producing than the old- 
fashioned round ball or soft bullet. The 
latter, if it happened to strike a bone, would 
sometimes spread in the most horrible 
fashion and tear through the tissues as 


though a crowbar had been driven through | 


them. 

The infamous dumdum bullet, in fact, isa 
hard metal bullet with a soft perforated lead 
tip or nose, intended to mushroom in this 
ghastly fashion whenever it strikes a bone. 
The new high-speed bullets, on the contrary, 
drill their way through the soft tissues al- 
most as cleanly as a red-hot bradawl. 

Early in the war, in Belgium, one of the 


German prisoners presented an arm to be | 


dressed which he thought had been slightly 


grazed, but which on examination proved | 
| to have been drilled completely through | 
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Compare my new low prices, 
horse-power for horse-power, with 

prices quoted by anyone else and see how 
much you can save by buying a WITTE. 
All my life I have done nothing but make 
engines. My factory is the only one which 
Starting in the engine business 27 years ago 
has come through successfully under the 
management of the same man who started 
it and who made his own first engine. Only 
engine-quality has made this possible. I 
take special pride in the fact that my busi- 
ness has been so largely built up through the 
»ommendation of my old user-customers. 


WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline and Gas 
Stationary, Portable, Skidded and Sawrig Styles 
2 H-P., $34.95 4 H-P., $69.75 6 H-P., $99.35 

8 H-P., $139.65 12 at $219.90 
16 H-P., $298.90 22 H-P., $399.65 
_— and Sawrig styles guapestionstely low. 
apid growth of my | as made 
ry again to double 
immense plant 
have had, for ye ‘ 
including free gas from my o 
power, light and heat—explains why I have 
able again to reduce WITTE Engine prices an 
other notch. But | want you to judge my engine 
by its quality, and not alone by its low price 
Sold Only Direct To Users, Under My Liberal 
5-Year Guaraatee of Efficiency and Durability 
I sell every engine I make direct from my fac 
tory to the user, under a definite and binding guar 
antee as to power-cost and engine durability. You 
know when you get a WITTE Engine just what 
you are buying as a money earning investment 


Most Understandable Engine Book FREE 
Before you arrange to try any engine, get my 
Great New Book, Free, 
which tells you how to judge ce 
engine — how to pick out fj 
the engine that is best for 
your work whether you buya 
WITTEor not. Write today 
ED. H. WITTE, 
Witte lron Works Co., | 
2345 Oakland Ave., 
Kansas City, | 
Mo. 











A White 
China Dinner 
Set 


consisting of 31 pieces 
can be obtained without 
cost by the mother of any 
American schoolboy. 
This unusual offer re- 
quires little or no effort 
on her part. 

If you are interested, 
write us for full particu- 
lars. Even if you do not 
wisha dinner set, youcan 
obtain without cost other 
articles all housewives 
want: a mahogany clock, 
a coffee percolator, a pair 
of lace curtains, a cut- 
glass pitcher or bowl, a 
silver brushset. Writeto 


Box 636 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Weatherproofs 





Strikingly Stylish — Durable 

There is a certain distinction that 
attracts, in every Kenyon Weather- 
proof, no matter whether it is an 
Overcoat, Raincoat, Mackinaw, or 
even one of the very modish Field 
coats for women. 

You can secure this effect in every 
coat you buy, and at the same price 
you may have to pay for the other 
kind, if you will see that the Kenyon 
label is under the collar. 

Why take a chance when our label 
and guarantee will assure_ceal pro- 
tection? 

The Man's Bal macaan Ovetcoat pic 
tured above is style No. 44, and can be 
had in a number of medium and hea 
weight fabrics at from $10 to $45. The 
Woman's Field coat shown is style N 
454, and is made in a variety of medium 
weight Brown, Bluc, Red and Terra Cotta 
mixtures at $17.00 


Nowadays Reliable Dealers POINT 
OUT the Kenyon label for their own 
protection, as well as yours 


Kenyon Outing and Motor C oats Rain 
coats and Overcoats are made in all 
weights and fabrics for men and women 


C. Kenyon Company 
Wholesale Salesrooms 


NEW YORK—Fifth Avenue Building 
Fifth Ave. & 23d St 
CHICAGO—Corner Congress and 
ranklin Sts 
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Multi le - head 
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vice $3.50 


CURRIER-KOETH MFG. CO., Coudersport, Pa 





by a bullet. It had fortunately missed 
the bone and arteries, and so produced no 
hemorrhage whatever, leaving only a little, 
clean-cut, black-and-blue-edged hole in the 
skin on the front and on the back of the 
arm, where it went in and came out again 

The behavior of these high-speed bullets 
when striking bones, however, is very ur 
certain. In not a few cases they will drill 
right through an arm or leg bone without 
even cracking it, making as clean-cut a hole 
as a drill or a trephine. In other cases, how- 
ever, particularly in wounds of the skull, 
they will shatter the bone for five or six 
inches in every direction, as a window pane 
is shattered by a stone, and do exceedingly 
serious damage. They may also strike 
some obstacle or ricochet from the ground, 
bend into a crescent and strike sidewise, 
with ghastly smashings and tearings. 

On the whole, however, when these bullets 
kill they kill suddenly and painlessly. The 
wounds are followed by little hemorrhage 
and by less pain than those inflicted by the 
old-fashioned bullets; the risk of suppura- 
tion is less; and they heal in from one-half 
to two-thirds of the time required by other 
wounds. Oddly enough they have one 
peculiar disadvantage—from the fighting 
man’s point of view: they will not stop a 
charge, particularly a rush of savage or bar- 
barian fanatics, so well as the old-fashioned, 
soft-lead bullets; because the shock when 
they strike the body is not nearly so severe. 

The lion’s share of the saving of life in 
war has been in the prevention of sickness 
on the field and in the tented camp. We 
are not yet able to say that war itself is a 
disease and preventable, though we hope 
that day may come; but we can say that 
four-fifths of its mortality, as waged in the 
past, was due to preventable disease; and 
that disease is not only preventable but is 
being actually prevented in most modern 
armies. 

The sanitary conditions in the field up to 
the middle of the nineteenth century were 
something appalling. In the famous Thirty 
Years’ War, from 1618 to 1648, all Central 
Europe was turned into a pesthouse; and, 
though less than sixty battles were fought 
in the thirty years, army after army melted 
and disappeared, from typhus, from dyser 
tery and the Black Death, from famine 
from food poisoning, smallpox and cholera 


The High Cost of Fever 


The great Gustavus Adolphus, after one 
deadly winter in quarters, found himself 
practically without an army, and lost dur 
ing the winter's rest more than ten times as 
many men as during the summer's can 
paign. There was no drainage, no vac 
nation, no method of preventing the spread 
of infection. There were no surgeons or 
medical corps, though a few of the generals 
and neblemen took 
into the field. 

Even this painfully inadequate attempt 
to care for the wounded dates back only to 
the fifteenth century, in the campaign of 
Agincourt and the arm; : 
hundred years ago. The great pioneer of 
military surgery, Ambroise Paré, discov- 
ered on the field of battle the superiority of 
the silk-thread ligature to the cautery or 
hot iron for checking hemorrhage; but he 
served only in the capacity of priv: I 
sician to the Duke of Guise. In the 
recent events it sounds like the ec} 
some nightmare to note that the cz 
in which he made this famous disc« y 
the siege of Metz in the sixteenth century. 

Even two hundred years later Frederi: 
the Great declared that fever alon 
him more than seven great batt] 
t modern 


their private surgeons 








to take a comparatively 
in the ill-fated campaign of 
against San Domingo twenty 
men were first dispatched. y 
scarcely landed before yellow fever, n 
ria and dysentery broke out among then 
and, though a reénforcement of ten thou- 
ind men was sent to them, making thirt 

thousand in all, twenty thous 
or disabled before they met : 
all, and those left were soon disposed ol 
by a small British force. Scarcely three 
thousand returned to France 

This was hardly to be wondered at when 
we remember that, although there were reg 
imental surgeons, they were very poorly 
equipped, and, what was still worse, were 
almost entirely unprovided with hospitals 
or nurses. Incredible as it sounds, hos 
pitals were not considered a necessary part 
of army equipment until the time of Louis 
XIV. Voltaire describes these new and 
Continued on Page 33 
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SAUSAGE has been our specialty at the Jones 
\J Dairy Farm for twenty-seven years. The 
choice parts of the young pigs go into it. We 
cordially welcome to the farm visitors who wis! 
to inspect our methods. 

Why not have a small amount of sausage de- 
livered to you regularly? Your dealer gets it 
fresh on several days each week. Ask him for a 
booklet of our receipts. 

MILO C. JONES 


BOX 605, FORT ATKINSON, WIS 


ONES 


DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 


Partial list of representative dealers who sell 
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Yale Triplex Block 
the modern hoist- 
ing system. *From- 
hook-to-hook-a- 
line-of-steel.”” With 
it one man alone 
handles any load 
from 100 pounds 
to 20,000 pounds. 
Write for “‘Our 
Book of Hoists.’’ 
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When YOU were a youngster 


you had to come back 
and close the door 


BUT today neither you nor anyone else has to 
remember to close any door—if you have the 
willing, never-forgetting Yale Door Closer. 


The refined home is free from slamming doors, doors 
ajar, draughts, odors from the kitchen, and outside noises. 
And nothing helps more in making this possible than the 
efhcient Yale Door Closer. 


Your hardware dealer will be glad to show you the 
Yale. Door Closer—in sizes and finishes to harmonize 
with @ll-other Yale door fittings and builders’ hardware. 
You can buy the Yale Door Closer at prices ranging from 
$3.75 upward; and the dealer will attach it for you. 


Ask us to send ‘The Quiet Life’’, an in- 
teresting book about open and shut doors 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Yale Products—Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Closers and Chain Hoists 


General Offices: Yale & Towne Building, 9 East 40th St., New York. 


Chicago, San Francisco Canadian Vale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


Look for the: name ( YALE.) on Locks and Hardware 





Works: Stamford, Conn. 


October 10, 19/4 





Yale Trunk Locks 
They make your 
trunk and its con- 
tents just as secure 
as other kinds of 
Yale locks make 
your doors. 

Insist that the trunk 
you buy is fitted with 
i Yale Trunk Lock. 
It means absolute pro- 
tection and you can get 
it on all good trunks. 


Lockers? Or anything 
else that needs to be 
really le poked. 























- YOU CHOOSE 


wisely and well 
when you buy 


GAS’ 


says Nancy Cave 


Your Gas Company 
is a merchant who real- 
izes that in order to get 
and hold your patronage 
he must give absolutely 
satisfactory service. 





He gives you the Gas 
} Range, reducer of kitchen 
work and cost; perfect 
and hygienic Gas Light, 
supplied through artistic 
fixtures; the Gas Water 
Heater, summer comfort- 
giver; the Gas Heating 
Stove, defender against 
damp and chill; the labor- 
saving Gas Iren and many 
other time, trouble and cost 
reducing home devices. 


His is one of the oldest 

and most important indus- 

tries in your town—an industry that 

is contributing every day and night 

to your comfort, protection and 

health. He can prosper only by 

giving you satisfaction in every way, 
for his business is in your hands. 





Remember this when you buy 
Gas. 

Send for the free 
sand Uses for Gas,” “ 
of Gas Lighting.” 

FREE. 


“THE STORY OF NANCY GAY.” 


booklets : “A Thou- 
The Hygienic Value 
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(Continued from Page 31 
wonderful provisions of humanity as they 
were conducted in 1707 
tressing reminder of a modern instance—at 
the siege of Lille. 

Napoleon cared very little for his sick 
He simply threw them into 
barns, outhouses, village hovels or peas- 
ants’ huts, left them there and swept on; 
but it was during his disastrous wars that 


| the first clear instance of a really effective, 


working army medical service appeared, 
and that was in the English army under 
Wellington in the Spanish Peninsula. It 
was crude and imperfect, according to mod- 
ern standards, but it kept down the disease 
rate to a little more than half that of the 
French army. The fact made such an im- 
pression that even a military historian was 


| struck by it, declaring that the work of the 


| the written consent of his wife. 


| this terrible experience; 


army surgeons had probably prac tically 
decided the result of the crucial battle by 
adding a ful division to the strength of 
Wellington's army. 

A century later the Japanese de ae rately 
calculated that they could neutralize Rus- 
sia's superior numbers by keeping fi fty per 
cent less men in the hospital. 

The sanitarian is a powerful factor in 


again with a dis- | 





modern war, though he gets few medals or | 


promotions for it. The lesson appeared 
to have been soon forgotten, however, for 
in the next serious war—the Crimean, in 
1854—the English troops went into the 
campaign so badly equipped that their dis- 
ease death rate rose to the enormous figure 
of twenty-three per cent a year—more 
than four times as great as the battle death 
rate. Thirty per cent of their eighty thou- 
sand men perished in the first campaign. 


Enter Florence Nightingale 
recalled 


system 


head of 


Fortunately this horrible loss 
them to their senses. A sanitary 


was organized and equipped, at the 


which Florence Nightingale won her im- 
mortal fame. Camps were properly po- 
liced; food supplies were improved; good 


hospitals were established; and the disease 
rate of the second summer campaign was 
reduced to less than a tenth of the first. 


It was most significant that the first 
great victory in our permanent triumph 
over disease in war was won by woman; 


and she has been repeating the performance 
ever since—the nursing service, the ed 
Cross, the ambulance and the field hospital 
would be impossible without her. Her 
courage and her devotion are equal to that 
of the fighting man, for she actually faces 
the deadliest risks of war, disease, poor 
food, bad water and privations. 


And when the hospital comes under fire 


she goes about her duties unflinchingly, as 


steady as a veteran of the Old Guard. She 
hates war. not because she is afraid of 
blood—there has been more blood shed 


bravely in the birth chamber than on the 
field of battle—but because she sees it for 
what itis. She is becoming more and more 
an influence to be reckoned with. 

Canada, for instance, to-day will not 
accept a married man as a soldier without 
Woman 


has done wonders toward humanizing 
war—some day she will abolish it alto- 
gether. Our own Civil War profited by 


and, though com- 
ing only five years later, succeeded in cut- 
ting the Crimean death rate almost in two. 

Finally, in the Franco-Prussian, the 
Spanish-American and Boer wars, the low- 
est death rate from disease yet recorded 
was attained—that is, two and a half per 
cent. 

Even the brilliant and magnificent work 
of the Japanese medical corps in the war 
with Russia did not succeed in lowering 
this average more than a fraction of one 
per cent. Its real triumph lay in the fact 
that, instead of the war being waged, like 
most of our own Spanish-American War or 
the Franco-Prussian War, in civilized and 
temperate countries— four-fifths of our war 
loss was on our own soil—it was waged in 
a densely populated, half-civilized country, 
reeking with filth, with scarcely a stream 
free from typhoid contamination, and sown 
from one end tothe other with typhoid, ty- 
phus, smallpox, cholera, and the great Black 
Death itself in its most virulent form. 

To win under those circumstances a 
death rate for an army of three-quarters 
of a million men, for nearly two years, of 
barely two and a half per cent, equaling 
that of the Germans in their brief four 
months’ campaign in one of the healthiest 
countries in Europe, was a triumph of 
which it is entitled to be proud. 
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| the lowest in history 

















The Japanese were the first openly to 
adopt the rule that the doctor’s place is in 
the first line of the advance guard, with the 
scouts and cavalry patrols. Every well was 
tested and labeled hours or days before the 
main guard reached it; and if infected it 


| was guarded by a sentinel with fixed bay- 


onet. Every village was rigorously in- 


| spected, cesspools disinfected, and all cases 


of infectious disease quarantined. Food 
brought in by foragers was examined with 
the microscope and tested with reagents 
before it was used. Mosquito pools were 
kerosened, camp grounds selected in ad- 
vance and, if necessary, drained. Nothing 
was left to chance. 

In another respect they practically bore 
away the palm of recorded history in that, 
instead of the deaths from disease being 
from three to six times as many as those 
in battle, the proportions were almost 
reversed and the deaths in battle were 
more than double those from disease. This 


| was actually only a little better than the 


Germans did in the Franco-Prussian War; 
but, under the enormously more unfavor- 
able circumstances, it should be counted as 
at least a fifty per cent higher achievement. 

We had, indeed, good reason to reproach 
ourselves for our unnecessary waste of life 
in the Cuban campaign of our Spanish War, 
but this was solely on the ground that, of the 


| five thousand four hundred deaths from 


disease, nearly four-fifths died on our own 
soil from one preventable disease— typhoid 
fever. 

Our work in the Philippines was admi- 
rable, and our total death rate from sickness 
during the whole war was small—one of 
though, by contrast 
with the fact that it was more than five 
times as great as our losses in battle, it 


| caused us much reproach and heartburning. 


Our death rate in battle, however, owing 
to the fewness of actual engagements and 
the guerrilla warfare that made up most of 
the campaign, was the lowest in recorded 
history—less than a half of one per cent. 

Though we have had no wars since then, 
we have been able to assure ourselves of 
the high standard of efficiency reached 
by our medical and sanitary army corps 


| against the dread enemy of the soldier, dis- 


ease, by maintaining two armies in the field, 
each for a considerable period of time. 


Battling With Mosquitoes 


One of these was the army of observa- 


| tion encamped along the Mexican frontier 
| during the whole summer of 1912. 
placed in much the same climate and cir- 


It was 


cumstances —if anything slightly more un- 


| favorable on account of the heat, poor water 
| supply, and infection from Mexican vil- 


lages—as our army in Florida during the 
Cuban campaign. 

Fortunately for purposes of comparison 
the numbers happened to be almost iden- 
tical—something over twenty-five thousand 
men in Florida in 1898 and about thirty 


| thousand in Texas in 1912. The death rate 
| from disease in Florida for the season was 


two and a half per cent; that in Texas was 
about two-thirds of one per cent. 
A large share of this splendid reduction 


| was due to the difference in one factor, 


typhoid fever, which caused something like 
eight-tenths of the deaths that occurred in 


| Florida, whereas of the thirty thousand | 


troops in Texas only three men died of 
typhoid! 


The cause of this was medicine’s latest 


and well-nigh greatest contribution to the 


saving of life in wartime—the discovery of 
a vaccine or protective inoculation against 
typhoid fever. Three injections of this at 
intervals of about ten days will diminish 


| aman’s chances of contracting typhoid, un- 


der the most unfavorable circumstances, to 
about one in athousand for a period of from 
two to five years, and possibly longer. 
The other sanitary triumph of our army 
medical corps was the occupation of Vera 
Cruz. Thirty-five thousand men landed 


| and took possession of a hostile city in the 


famous tierra caliente of Mexico, reputed to 


| be one of the deadliest climates in the world 
and at the most unhealthy season of the 


year. The town reeked with malaria and was 
full of smallpox and dysentery. An active 
mosquito war was begun at once and the 
weapons used were kerosene, quinine and 
ditches. Four-fifths of the native population 
of sixty thousand were vaccinated within 
two months, with the result that both ma- 


_ and smallpox have already practically 


Sugereres. 
e city has been cleaned, drained, and | 
its water supply purified, with the amazing | 
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A High School 


Hustler 
Mr. Harold Hewitt, of Michi- 


gan, is a boy who will make good 
He has started right. 
Mr. Hewitt is a High School 


Junior. Last year he decided that 
he would go to college upon com- 
pleting his High School Course. 
He wanted to earn the money 
himself. He heard about the 
work offered by The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and he asked 
for particulars. The Curtis Edu- 
cational Proposition interested 
him, and he began work. In just 
two months he earned $100.00 
and he did not miss one day at 
school. This year he intends to 
earn even more. His college ex- 
penses are assured, for his Curtis 
income is permanent 

This coliege opportunity is open to 
you. The Curtis subscription business 
in your locality offers pleasant recrea 
tion from studies; it offers sales experi- 
ence which rivals school work in value; 
it opens the door to college. A post- 
card will bring all details, if addressed to 

Educational Division, Box 634 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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result that, of thirty-five thousand soldiers, 
only one died of disease in three months; 
and the death rate of the native population 
has been cut in two. War no longer brings 
in its train famine and pestilence. Almost 
the only soldiers sick have been those on 
outpost duty, exposed to flies and mosqui- 


| toes from Mexican territory. 


These are fair illustrations of one of the 


| most encouraging aspects of our great re- 


duction of the death rate in war—that its 
victories are won against the same enemies 


| which cause our heaviest death rate in time | 


of peace. 


From the point of view of disease, war 


brings no new evils in its train, but merely 
aggravates and exaggerates by its over- 
crowding, poor drainage, underfeeding and 
exposure to wet and cold in temperate 
zones, and to the winged pestilence that 


| carries malaria and yellow fever in tropical 


climates—the same diseases that mow us 
down in time of peace. So the lessons 


| learned on the tented field can be carried 


back and applied in the village and the 


| town in the peaceful country. 


In fact, we have recently been given one 


| brilliant and superb demonstration of what 


| Panama Canal. 


can be done in peaceful enterprises by car- 
rying out the methods of military sanita- 
tion, in the triumphant building of our 
We have already reduced 


| the death rate in the bloodiest war to less 


than half of that of absolute peace two 


| hundred years ago. 


| strategy. 








Now, by the application of military meth- 
ods to peaceful enterprises we have suc- 
ceeded in lowering the death rate of a body 
of over thirty thousand men and women- 
yes, and children—not merely in the trop- 
ics but in the deadliest and most sweltering 
pesthole in the civilized world and in all 
history, the Isthmus of Panama, to a little 
more than half of one per cent a year, 
which is less than half the death rate of the 
entire population of the United States. 

Of course it was a picked group of strong, 
vigorous workers— both men and women 
who had passed rigid physical examinations; 
but it is safe to say that it was a fair sample 
of what might be done for the entire popu- 


lation of any state in the Union if Colonel | 
Gorgas were given there the same free hand | 


he had in Panama to feed, house and protect 
from infection. 


War is horrible and will always remain | 


so; but we have robbed it of some of its 

terrors within the last century. The next 

step should be to wipe it out altogether. 
Modern war is forty per cent engineer- 


ing, fifty per cent sanitation, and the rest | 


An army, as Napoleon said, is 
like a serpent—it travels on its belly. Put 
your men on the fighting line in good health 
and in fair numbers, and, as Sherman said, 
“‘you need have no fear but they'll fight.” 

The whole science of war, as Forrest, the 
famous Confederate cavalry chief, pithily 
remarked, is “‘getting the mostest men 
there the fustest."” The two things that 
most powerfully promote this result are 
transportationandsanitation. Otherthings 


being equal, the army that has fewest men | 


in the hospital will win most battles. 

An army with good doctors has a thirty 
per cent advantage over one with poor 
ones. Can the same be said of generals? 


More Fane 


AS fans for ventilation, to be used like | 


ordinary small electric fans, are likely 
to come into general use in homes and 
offices that have gas service but no elec- 
tricity. They have already appeared on the 
market and improvements are under way to 
make them more popular. 
Heat from a gas jet is used to operate a 
miniature hot-air engine, which turns the 
fan; but the heat developed in a room is 


not sufficiently great seriously to affect the | 


refreshing breeze. The engines have been 
so perfected that they require no attention 
other than an occasional supply of oil. 


Asbestos Doors 


SBESTOS doors, which look like ordi- 
nary doors of oak or mahogany, are a 
new kind of fire protection. They are made 
with a center core of wood or metal, covered 
thickly with asbestos. An oak or other 
wood veneer gives a surface finish, so that 
they seem to be solid wood; but in case of 
fire the small amount of wood in the veneer 
would not affect their fire-resisting ability 
much more than would a heavy coat of 
paint on an all-metal door. 
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These foods are made by 
a patent process invented by 
Prof. Anderson. Every food 
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digestion can instantly act. 
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6647 Solid, Substantial 
Business Men 


had, up to August 28th, ap- 
plied for the privilege of acting 
as Dodge Brothers’ dealers. 


They reason that with the 
knowledge of costs, materials 
and methods acquired in 
manufacturing the vital parts 
for more than half a million 
motor Cars, 


ODGE BROTHER 


are sure to produce a car that 
will play a very large part 
in determining automobile 
values for the future. 
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The Hour 


of féroplanes 
By F. S. BIGELOW 


ARIS is no coward. When the Germans 

were advancing, some of her male citi- 
zens were running round in figure eights; 
but at no time, up to this writing, had the 
city as a whole been really panic-stricken. 

When the administration issued the 
proclamation announcing the removal of 
the seat of government from Paris to Bor- 
| deaux, the city at large regarded the move 
| as one of patriotic prudence rather than a 
concession to the dictates of fear. As one 
Frenchman expressed it: ‘“‘It would not be 
just to the foreign diplomatists accredited 
to our capital to require them to remain in 
a city where bombs are likely to drop at 
their feet at any moment!” That is one 
view. Some correspondents diagnosed the 
affair as a plain case of cold feet. 

Shortly after war was declared, and the 
city put in a state of minor siege, the au- 
| thorities prohibited the sale of absinth and 

of a proprietary beverage that has an in- 
| nocent name and the kick of wormwood. 

Every one agreed that it was an excellent 

measure, but very few really welcomed the 
| passing of the Hour of Absinth; but the 





Hour of Aéroplanes has taken its place. 
In a single week this became a veritable 
institution. At half past four, or perhaps at 
| five, the planes began to appear. Suddenly 
the streets swarmed with people who wanted 
to see them. The Place de l’'Opéra may 
fairly be said to be the center of Parisian 
sidewalk life. Every afternoon this square 
was closely packed with eager sightseers. 
When a plane was sighted the crowd in the 
square set up a shout and the people at 
the café tables rushed into the street to get 
| a better view. Much of the talk was of 
bombs, planes and Zeppelins. 


Bombs a la Parisienne 


By no means were all the aircraft that 


passed over the city hostile. Indeed, most 
of them were French scouts; still, it took 
two looks to distinguish friend from foe. 
| The papers have given much space to the 
| matter and have printed plans and dia- 
| grams showing how to distinguish between 
| French and German types of biplane and 
|} monoplane. The simpiest rule is that 
| friends fly low and foes remain aloft out of 
danger. 

There is no doubt the first bomb-dropping 
foray made the city nervous; but Paris 
made a féte of it, nevertheless. Army offi- 
cers sitting at sidewalk café tables rushed 
into the streets and discharged their re- 

| volvers at the aérial enemy, quite regard- 
| less of the fact that he was far out of range. 


| Still, the shooting was fun and it added to | 


| the excitement. The higher military au- 
| thorities, not to be outdone, mounted ma- 
| chine guns on the public buildings and took 
futile pot shots at the gun-shy strangers. 
Before a week had passed the Hour of 
Aéroplanes had become such an institution 
that old men, bearing hand bags full of 


opera glasses, were wending their way | 
among the sidewalk tables, renting their | 
| glasses to those who wished a better view. | 


When a plane was sighted it was almost 

a point of café etiquette to warn your com- 
panion to raise her lilac parasol to keep off 
the bombs. If your careless neighbor, ris- 
ing hastily, overturned your little table and 

| sent a carafe of water or a siphon of soda 


| crashing to the sidewalk, the delighted | 


| crowd exclaimed, “‘A bomb! A bomb!” 


| and showed every sign of glee while the | 


waiter was sweeping up the broken glass. 
On Thursday, September third, Paris 
was a sulky city. At the Hour of Aéro- 
| planes the crowds gathered as usual in the 
public squares to watch for the Taube, or 
| German war plane. After two hours of pa- 
| tient waiting not a German was seen, and 
the disappointment was general. It was 
| like going to the play and finding that no 
| play was to be given. Paris decidedly 
| wanted her money back. 
Paris was wise to make the most of 


| her Hour of Aéroplanes, for the Prefect | 


| of Police has practically fixed her bedtime at 
ten o’clock. By special decree all sidewalk 
cafés must suspend business at eight-thirty 
| and restaurants at nine-thirty. This means 
that at the official hour you are turned 
out into the street and the chances are that 
you will do as the prefect intended—that is 
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Will your house last 
one hundred years? 
New York City has over a 
score of frame houses built 
before 1800. 

**Well built,’’ you say. 
True, but well painted, too, 
and almost uniformly with 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. Such 
paint, tinted any color, is so fine 
that it sinks into every joint and 
wood pore. It is just elastic 
enough to prevent cracking, to 
keep the wood thoroughly covered 
and hence perfectly preserved. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 613 


tical helps “sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for any 
surface or weather condition; how 
to choose look-best and last-longest 
colors ; how to estimate quantity 
of paint and probable cost; how 
to test paint for purity 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 














PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
* can touch you 


HEY’RE ‘“‘non- 

skid’; they stay 
there; and they don’t 
bind the leg in order 
to do it—they’re tai- 
lored to fit. 


The easy, live elastic web 
is the right way to keep 
your socks up; no slipping 
—no binding. 25c—S0c. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK 











SI QISOC PE 


Most popular blue pencil — Blaisdell 151. 
Philadelphia 









































of merit in 

silk hose 

is met by 
lengthof 
service 
as well 
as 


The 
whole 
country 
has recog- 
nized the 
wonderful 


\ 


durability of : 


PHOENLZ 
SILK HOSE 


It has established a 
new standard by which 
value in pure silk ho- 
siery is now measured. 


Women’s, 75c to $2 pair 
Men's, 50c to $1.50 pair 


SOLD BY THE BEST SHOPS 


Your dealer will be glad 
to show you the exqui- 
site Phoenix Silk Hose, 
Nos. 405 and 414 for 
Women—remarkable 
instances of Phoenix 
value at $1. per pair. 


**MADE IN AMERICA”’ by 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
224 Broadway. Milwaukee 











EVERYMAN'S 
* LIBRARY == 


In all, 700 well printed, uniformly bound books 
that cover the whole field of literature. Sold 
by dealers or direct by mail Examine an 
Everyman's volume at your bookstore 

the bookseller for a complete list Or write 
us for descriptive booklet FREE 

Dictionary Catalog of Everyman's sent for 10c 
Besides listing first $05 volumes, this cloth-bound 


book of 173 ps ains scope of Every 
man’s | 1 gives historic notes 
2 






















OTs Address 
DUTTON & CO 

681 Fifth Avenue 

New Yor 
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Shirley Comfort, freedom, 
President style and service 
Suspenders «#2. 
Be sure “Shirley President” is 
450, on buckles 


The C.A Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 




















Chairs and Tricycles J 


@ For lnvalids and Cripples 


We also rent whee! chairs 


WORTHINGTON CO 
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to say, go home and to bed. Even the cars 
in the Subway stop running at nine; and if 
you are not the wearer of a smart uniform 
you may not be able to get a taxi. 

Paris cheerfully hopes for the best and 
prudently fears the worst. In early Septem- 
ber a large proportion of the shops were 
closed and more were closing every day. 
The neat, strong boarding of the windows 
hasan airof permanency. Some of the signs 
they bear are strictly businesslike and im- 
personal. Others have more human touches. 
A not uncommon form of announcement 
reads: ‘* Closed on account of our all having 
been mobilized. Vive la France!” 

Everywhere the Red Cross is as preva- 
lent as the Tricolor. Its organization ap- 
pears to have been prompt and effective. 
The entire city has been divided into dis- 
tricts and each district has its own branch. 
Wherever one goes one meets voiced or 
mute appeals for cash and supplies. In 
some quarters of the city there are as many 
wearers of the red cross as there are of the 
red képi. 

No American notes written in Paris dur- 
ing this mcnth of grace would be fairly con- 
sidered complete or adequate if they did 
not render just tribute to the official and 
unofficial services of the American ambas- 
sador, Mr. Myron T. Herrick. That Mr 
Herrick is a competent diplomatist every 
one knows. There is nothing wonderful 
about that. The embassies and chancel- 
leries of Europe are full of competent 
diplomatists. 

Mr. Herrick, in addition to being an able 
official, is a man with a heart. Thoroughly 
versed in diplomatic etiquette, he can, on 
occasion, tie as many knots in a spool of red 
tape as any one. What is much more to his 
credit, he knows when to dispense with red 
tape and when to cut thie tangle with one 
stroke of his knife, instead of wasting a 
month in attempting to untie it. 

Ambassador Herrick appeared at his best 
when the Administration resolved to move 
the seat of government from Paris to Bor- 
deaux. The correct and conventional thing 
for him to do was to pack his trunks and 
follow the government wherever it chose to 
go. Mr. Herrick knew this as well as any 
one; but his common sense told him that 
his place was with his own people in Paris. 


"Ooking it for Bordeaux 


Having secured from Washington per- 
mission to use his own judgment he imme- 
diately waited on M. Delcassé, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and communicated to him 
his intention of remaining in Paris. M. Del- 
cassé was quite aware that precedents were 
being shattered; but, be it said to his credit, 
all his sympathies were in line with Mr. 
Herrick’s determination. 

Indeed, it was whispered in diplomatic 
circles that M. Delcassé opposed President 
Poincaré’s plan to quit the capital, and was 


| greatly delighted by Mr. Herrick’s stand. 


Be that as it may, Mr. Herrick is still, 
at this writing, doing business at the old 
stand —or, in less commercial phrase, he still 
presides over the American Embassy at 
Number 5 Rue Chaillot. 

And there is plenty of business to be done 
there. Mr. Herrick must not only safe 
guard the interests of resident and tourist 
Americans, but he is also charged with the 
affairs of the representatives of the belliger- 
ent governments who have, perforce, fol- 
lowed M. Poincaré to his wartime capital 
in the red-wine district. British, Austrian, 
German and Belgian interests are in his 
hands. Diplomatically speaking, Mr. Her- 
rick comes pretty near being the whole 
shooting match. 

Our ambassador’s determination to stay 
on the job exerted a steadying effect on the 
whole situation. Minor embassies followed 
his example. What is more important, his 
presence in Paris encouraged American and 
English bankers to stick to their posts and 
keep their banks open for business. 

When the British ambassador moved to 
Bordeaux he left his embassy in charge of a 
liveried chasseur. The chasseur’s uniform 
is more gorgeous than the ambassador's 
own, if that were possible. Indeed, it is so 
dazzling and resplendent that an English 
lady who called to see the ambassador 
scarcely dared to address such a high-and- 
mighty creature. 

Finally she summoned sufficient courage 
to inform the chasseur that she would like 
to see his master. The glittering one’s 
language scarcely matched his gold lace and 
showy aiguillettes, for he replied, quite 
unaffectedly: “‘’E’s ‘ooked it, mum-—-'e’s 
‘ooked it for Bordeaux!” 
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I Want Some of 


THE BLACK SHELLS 


A little speck of sensitive explosive n the bottom of the 
shell touches off the main chat oe It must be fast, bh t, 
above a , t must b unit n ts spee 

Phe primer of he Black Shells is a ewer and different 
prime! lt s Know as tl non-mercuric prime to 
distinguish trom the usual mixture of fulminate of me 
curvy, which 1s heavy, and wdered glass, which is » 
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the hercely hot primer flame to rush into the main charge 
This dev ss the y tmost power from the powder 
and gives a long-distance k power that will amaze you 

You don’t have to ““lead’’ your bird so much with shells 
that hre as fast as these Ihe less lead you take the less 
uncertainty, and the less uncertainty the more game 

At the traps, and in the stubble-field, the man who be 


gins to shoot Ihe Black Shells finds that for some reason 
he has become a better shot 

But The Black Shells superiority doesn’t stop at speed 
and certainty and a pattern through which no partridge is 
small enough to fly 
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Next week is Styleplus Week 


What Styleplus Clothes mean to all men: 


The eyes of a whole nation of men have been opened to 
a wonderful new opportunity in buying clothes. Styleplus 
Clothes $17 have wrought this change. Styleplus is a vew 
kind of clothes, made in a wew way, to sell to all men at a 
new price for the values represented. 





Thousands of men all over the country have completely changed their 
ideas of buying clothes during the few .years we have made Styleplus. 
Exacting men, too—men in all positions and occupations—men of every 
age and of every physique—have greeted Styleplus as the great new solution 
to their clothing problem. 


Styleplus—the New Kind of Clothes for all men, for all occasions ! 
For All Men Styleplus—the clothes of uniform high quality at the uniform moderate 
e price—$17! 
For All Occasions 


Styleplus 17 


Clothes 


“The same price the world over” 


The new kind of clothes: 


Styleplus represent the latest and highest phase of scien- 
tific clothes-making. We originated the idea and studied 
the problem of producing fine-fitting, long-wearing, all-wool 
clothes for men at the standard medium price, $17. 

The solution lay in specialization, We concentrated on Styleplus our 


three-quarters of a century of manufacturing experience. We centered 
our extraordinary buying power on Styleplus. We threw into Styleplus the 


‘ko Fad All Men entire resources of a plant unique in its organization and colossal in its size. 
Result — 


-Styleplus suits and overcoats—with cloth, style, fit, and work- 


For All Occasions manship absolutely unique and never before offered at the one medium 


price — $17. 
See these clothes at the ONE Styleplus Store in your town. 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. Founded 1849 BALTIMORE, MD. 
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from Maine to California! 


What Styleplus Week means to all men: 


Styleplus Week will point the way for all men to save 
$3 to $8 on their new fall clothes! Next week will be 
dedicated by the forceful, intelligent Merchants of the Nation 
to acquainting you with the latest fabrics and fashions in 
Styleplus suits and overcoats. 

The snap of fall is in the air. Now is the time for the new suit and the 
new overcoat. Once more you have to settle the question: Where can | 
get the best clothes for the least money? And the answer is: At the ONE 
Styleplus Store in your town! 

There, $17 buys clothes you would expect to cost at least $20 to $25— 
you save $3 to $8! 


Look 
tor this 
trademark window 





The most famous clothing trademark: 


Look for this portrait in the store window! Look for this 
portrait on the Sleeve Ticket! It simplifies your buying. It 
stands for a known quality at a known price. 


The kindly features of the Master Clothes Maker have their message 
of confidence for all men. They greet this portrait as they would an old 
and esteemed personal friend whose integrity they have tried and trusted. 
On a suit or overcoat it is an iron bound pledge of the highest clothing 
value. Style+ all wool fabrics + perfect fit+ expert workm: anship + gu ur- 
siened wear. 

Every genuine Styleplus has our Label in the Coat, our Ticket on the 
Sleeve, and our Guarantee in the Pocket. 


Send for our book: ‘**Clothes For All Men, For All Occasions ** 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. Founded 1849 BALTIMORE, MD. 









For “All Men 
For All Occasions 





For All Men 
For All Occasions 
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| WINCHESTER 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Honor, quality, strength, and service figure 
large in the making and marketing of Win- 
chester guns and ammunition. For that 
reason the name Winchester is as safe a 
guide to follow when buying guns or am- 
munition as the word “Sterling” is when 
selecting silverware. 

Winchester rifles and shotguns are made in 
calibers, gauges and styles suitable for all kinds 
of shooting, and Winchester cartridges and 
loaded shotgun shells for all kinds of rifles, re- 
volvers, pistols and shotguns. They are sold 
by dealers everywhere. Ask for Winchester 
make—the W brand—if you want to get guns 
and ammunition of established reputation and 
proved superiority. They are acknowledged 


LEADERS BY MERIT AND TRADITION. 


| ried out in fact. 
| would lend on a bale of warehoused cotton 


emergency 
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THE COTTON CRISIS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


taken off the growers’ hands without loss 
there would be less assurance that they 
would not take the chance of planting a 
large acreage again in 1915. 

Here was a situation in which a really 
effective organization of cotton growers 


| would have been of immense advantage. 


Such an association could have practically 
taken charge of the situation and could 


| have given convincing assurance both that 
| this year’s surplus would be held off the 


market and that next year’s planting would 
be so reduced as to yield a crop of only eight 


| or nine million bales. With convincing 


assurance on those two points the price of 
cotton undoubtedly would have gone back 
to twelve cents or so a pound. There would 
have been no loss on this crop, and the cot- 


| ton acreage that was abandoned next year 


could be sown to other crops. 
No organization was in a position to 
speak with authority for the growers, how- 


| ever. There have been organized attempts 


in the past both to hold cotton off the mar- 


| ket and to cut down acreage, but they have 


not been successful. Reduction of acreage 
has been agreed to on paper, but not car- 
The amount that a bank 


would depend, of course, on the price, or, in 
the absence of a market, on the bank’s judg- 


; ment of what the price was going to be; and 


the whole question of price turned, first, on 
the withholding of this year’s surplus, and 


| next on the reduction of next year’s acreage; 


so the mere fact that the banks were sup- 
plied with money to lend by no means 
solved the growers’ problem. 

In the absence of an effective organiza- 
tion of growers, they naturally turned to the 
State and National Governments. A con- 
vention at Forth Worth listened with more 
or less enthusiasm to preposals that the 
United States Government virtually buy 
and market the entire crop; and a Texas 
member in Congress introduced a bill prac- 
tically putting the problem on Uncle Sam's 
shoulders. Other proposals were that the 
National Government should in some way 
fix a price for cotton. 


Little Cash in the Cotton Belt 


Having recently committed itself to an 
attack on Brazil’s valorization of coffee, 
however, the National Government was 
hardly in a position to commit itself to 
valorization of cotton. The situation in 


| Brazil several years ago was much the same 


as that in the South to-day. Coffee is the 
great crop in that country and there was a 
huge overproduction of coffee, driving prices 
to so low a level that planters were threat- 
ened with ruin. The coffee state of Sado 
Paulo, with the aid of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Government, virtually took over the 
coffee crop by means of a bond issue. It 
then regulated exports, forbade further cof- 
fee planting and, after carrying the load for 
several troublesome years, finally got rid of 
it satisfactorily, so that, on the whole, the 
valorization scheme was a success; but our 
Government denounced and attacked the 
scheme, and if there were no other deter- 
ring considerations our Government would 
certainly present a spectacle of strange in- 
consistency if it now turned round and 
valorized cotton. 

Themost the National Government would 
do, it seemed, was to supply the banks with 
currency. From state action 
more might be hoped. It was proposed to 
settle the question of next year’s acreage, 
for example, by having the cotton states 
pass laws requiring every cotton planter to 


| take out a license stating the number of 
| acres he was permitted to plant, the idea 
| being, of course, that the state should issue 
| licenses for only a certain restricted acre- 


age. Assurance of a great reduction in next 
year’s acreage would, of course, be a pow- 
erful support to this year’s prices, for men 
with spare money would buy cotton on the 
knowledge that there was going to be a 
good demand for it next year. 

Any political action, however, invoived 
time. Meantime the cotton was ripe and 
picking in progress. By the first of Septem- 
ber four hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand bales had been ginned—that is, the 
harvesting and baling operations had been 
completed and the cotton was ready for 
market. Some sales had been-made at 


| seven cents a pound—undoubtedly much 


below the cost of production now—but 


there was small demand at any price. 


Cotton is predominantly a small man’s 
proposition; very largely, also, a white 
man’s proposition. A marked effect of the 
Civil War and the overthrow of slavery was 
the breaking up of big plantations, the 
owners of which mostly went bankrupt. 
Holdings have grown smaller and smaller in 
the Cotton Belt and a great amount of land 
has come into the hands of townspeople 
merchants, bankers, professional men, and 
so on—to be worked by tenants. 

In 1860, for example, the average size of 
a farm in South Carolina was four hundred 
and eighty-eight acres. In 1910 the average 
farm contained seventy-seven acres. In 
Georgia the average farm, in the same pe- 
riod, has shrunk from four hundred and 
thirty acres to ninety-three. In South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
over sixty per cent of the farms are worked 
by tenants. In all cotton states the propor- 
tion of tenant farms is high; but there are 
as many white as colored tenants, and there 
are a million and a quarter white farm 
owners in the South. 


Supply and Demand at Odds 


In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas cotton produces more 
than half the value of ail farm crops, and 
throughout the Belt it is the great money 
crop. Grain and forage crops may be largely 
consumed on the farm; but it is on cotton 
that the farmer depends to pay his debts 
and supply himself with cash. With no 
market for cotton the farmer could not 
pay; and that would put the merchant in 
much the same situation. Hence, though 
remedial measures were proposed, there 
was a kind of informal moratorium in the 
Cotton Belt. As an experienced credit man 
put it, a great amount of credits in the 
South were based on twelve-cent cotton, 
and the base temporarily disappeared. 

From voluntary individual action much 
relief might be expected. For example 
there was a widespread and popular “ Buy 
a bale of cotton” movement. The idea was 
that everybody who could afford to do so 
should buy a bale of cotton for cash and put 
it in store for a year. It was hoped that a 
full million bales of the surplus might be 
disposed of in this way. It was proposed 
that the big farm creditors, such as fer- 
tilizer and implement companies, should 
take cotton at ten cents a pound in settle- 
ment of farmers’ indebtedness, holding the 
cotton until next year. In 1909 South 
Carolina and Georgia alone used thirty- 
two million dollars’ worth of fertilizers, and 
the amount expended on that account in all 
the Southern States came to nearly seventy 
million dollars; so in this way much cotton 
might be disposed of. There were local 
movements to build warehouses. By all 
these expedients the blow might be sof- 
tened; but an important loss to growers still 
seemed fairly inevitable. 

The South, of course, has been through 
substantially all this before. The largest 
crop ever produced up to that time, 
amounting to four and a half million bales, 
was raised in 1861, when exports were al- 
most all cut off by the Civil War. Again, in 
1897 and 1898 production that outran the 
demand forced prices down to five cents a 
pound or even iess; but the consumption 
of cotton has increased enormously since 
then. In twenty years, in fact, it has nearly 
doubled. And the South, which could not 
sell an eleven-million-bale crop in 1898 ex- 
cept at the bankruptcy price of less than 
five cents a pound, was able twelve years 
later to dispose of a twelve-million-bale 
crop at almost fifteen cents a pound. 

We think of cotton first as material for 
clothing, and, with increased prosperity, 
the consumption of cotton clothing had risen 
rapidly; but of late years industrial uses of 
cotton have taken up an immense quantity 
of the staple. Thousands of bales are now 
used for making bags in which to carry coal. 
It is said that the cement plant of the United 
States Steel Corporation uses the equiva- 
lent of twenty thousand bales. So in many 
ways the uses of cotton have multiplied. 

If there had been no war we might have 
expected a fifteen-million-bale crop to be 
disposed of in about this way: Six million 
bales to American mills, three and a half mil- 
lion bales to England, five and a half million 
bales to the Continent of Europe, Japan, and 
minor markets. With the cotton industry 
prostrated on the Continent and crippled 
in England, the first obvious suggestion was 
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that American mills would take much more 
of the raw material than usual. But though 
some increased demand for the raw material 
by American mills is very probable, it will 
fall a long way short of offsetting the de- 
crease in European demand. 

Producing something like two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of raw cotton—and that 
of the best quality—our exports of cotton 
manufactures amount to about fifty million 
dollars. Of cotton cloth, for example, we 
exported last year four hundred-and-odd 
million yards, while England exported over 
seven thousand million yards. Nearly a 
quarter of our exports go to the West Indies 
and Central America—practically at our 
door. Our total exports amount to decid- 
edly less than ten per cent of the total 
manufactured product. On the other hand 
our imports of cotton manufactures run well 
above sixty million dollars a year, consider- 
ably exceeding the exports. 

This relative failure on the export side 
has been the subject of endless debate. One 
fact about it is that, for export business, a 
cotton mill in New England has practically 
no advantage over one in Lancashire. It is 
much nearer the supply of raw material in 
actual distance, but freight on cotton from 
Savannah, say to Liverpool or Manchester, 
is just about the same as to New York or 
Boston. Another fact is, when once a trade 
gets thoroughly rooted in a soil, or solidly 
established in a certain channel, it is very 
difficult to move it. 

In regard to cotton manufactures, for 
example, the Lancashire district in England 
occupies a good deal the same relation to the 
rest of the world that our cotton states 
occupy in respect of the raw material. The 
only particular reason for this is that the 
trade grew up there. True, coal is abun- 
dant, which is an advantage, and the climate 
is favorable to cotton manufacturing; but 
those conditions are found in plenty of 
other districts. 

Wool manufacturing was long estab- 
lished there, and cotton in the beginning 
was a sort of offshoot from wool. Before 
1793 the supply of cotton was necessarily 
small, because the seed had to be picked 
from the lint by hand—a slow, laborious 
process. Whitney's invention of the cotton 
gin in that year made possible a tremen- 
dous expansion of the supply of cotton. 
Lancashire was in the best position to take 
advantage of that, because, through long 
development of the textile trade, it had the 
most skillful workmen, the best business 
organization, and the inventive genius. In 
1764 Hargreaves had invented the spinning 
jenny. In 1768 Arkwright had invented 
the spinning frame, his carding and roving 
devices coming a few years later. In 1785 
Cartwright devised his power loom, and in 
1785, also, Watt and Bolton installed their 
first engine for a cloth mill. These last 
five names, synonymous with the develop- 
ment of the textile industry, are all British. 
The other great name in that category 
Whitney —is that of an American; but his 
invention applied only to the preparation 
of the raw material. 


The History of King Cotton 


The Lancashire district, with an area of 
little over a million acres and a population 
of four million and a half souls, has grown 
up on cotton for generations; and finally it 
is labor—from that of the inventor down to 
that of the humblest hand—that makes an 
industry. Proximity to a great body of 
skilled labor is much more important than 
proximity to the supply of raw material. 

This largely explains the continued expan- 
sion of cotton mills in New England in spite 
of the competition of Southern mills located 
at the source of supply of raw cotton. An 
English lad named Samuel Slater entered 
Arkwright’s mill as an apprentice at the age 
of fourteen and remained there seven years, 
mastering all its processes. He then came 
to Rhode Island, induced two thrifty cit- 
izens to back him, and erected the first 
American cotton mill. Thus, stored away 
in Samuel Slater’s brain, a vigorous graft 
from the English cotton system was smug- 
gled to America and transplanted. 

The big tide of immigration in the first 
half of the nineteenth century brought 
many skilled British workmen to this coun- 
try, supplying New England’s rising cotton 
industry with an ever-greater body of com- 
petent hands; so the textile industry be- 
came firmly rooted there. It was not until 
the eighties that cotton manufacturing 
really began in the South—1884 being the 
first year in which as many as a million 
spindles were operated there, against twelve 
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million that year in the North. By 1900 
the South had increased its spindles by 
three million and the North had added 
about the same number. Thereafter the 
South developed more rapidly, until it now 
has over twelve million spindles against 
nineteen million in the North. 

During the last two years, in fact, the 
Southern mills have taken more raw cotton 
than the Northern mills, for they work in 
the main on a coarser grade of goods; but 
in spite of the competition of mills located 
at the source of supply, the Northern indus- 
try has quite steadily expanded. In the 
same way the Lancashire industry has gone 
on expanding some thousands of miles from 
the best source of supply of raw material 
and now has nearly sixty million spindles. 

All of this comes back to the proposition 
that a violent shifting of trade from cus- 
tomary channelsis not tobeexpected. Amer- 
ican mills will probably gain some export 
trade because of the disability of their for- 
eign competitors, but in the final equation 
that will go only a little way toward solving 
the problem of disposing of the South's 
crop. The difficulty is not only that Euro- 
pean textile mills are crippled, but that 
the European market for cotton goods is 
demoralized. 

It is in South America and Asia that the 
best fields for increased exports of cotton 
goods should lie; but the principal coun- 
tries of South America are badly involved 
financially. Moratoriums, or suspensions 
of the collection of debts, are in force in 
one form or another. Even China has her 
moratorium. 


Why the Cotton Exchange Closed 


This financial dislocation, of course, is a 
handicap to trade. Japan at this writing 
proposes to double her usual taking of 
American cotton, which means that she 
proposes to lay in a heavy stock of the raw 
material at a low price. At a low price 
undoubtedly mills elsewhere will stock up 
liberally; but there is no comfort for grow- 
ers in a price so low as to induce purchases 
looking to next year’s needs. 

Incidentally the machinery for trading 
in raw cotton was thrown completely out of 
gear by the war. When the New York 
Stock Exchange closed, the Cotton Ex- 
change closed also, and the exchanges at 
Liverpool and New Orleans promptly fol- 
lowed suit. Whether there was any such 
necessity for the closing of the Cotton Ex- 
change as there was for the closing of the 
Stock Exchange is a disputed question. 
One’s answer seems to depend mainly on 
whether one was long or short of cotton 
that is, whether one stood to gain or to lose 
by a big drop in the price. That there 
would have been a big drop in price if the 
exchange had remained open, no one, | 
believe, disputes. 

Liverpool, New York and New Orleans 
are the three big exchanges. The first two 
especially are used largely for hedges—that 
is, in effect, the cotton merchant, on taking 
in a large stock of actual cotton, would sell 
an equal amount on the exchange for future 
delivery, thereby protecting himself against 
any decline in price. Thus it appeared that 
the total stock of cotton in Liverpool on 
July thirty-first, amounting to about three 
hundred and fifty thousand bales, was 
hedged against on the New York Cotton 
Exchange. The hedging’ was complicated 
by an operation called straddling — the Liv- 
erpool merchant selling short to a straddler 
against his holdings of actual cotton, and 
the straddler selling short in New York 
against his purchase from the merchant. 
There were enough other fine angles in the 
situation to make cotton brokers opine that 
war is something worse than General Sher- 
man called it. 

In fine, there was an almost impenetrabk 
thicket of “‘futures’’—contracts that had 
to be hacked away and cleared up some 
how. The hacking proceeds vigorously at 
this writing, but the ground has by no 
means been cleared yet. Cotton growers, 
with their profound suspicion of cotton ex- 
changes, probably take little enough inter- 
est in the tribulations of those institutions; 
but the fact remains that, unless a new 
system of dealing in cotton is devised, the 
exchanges will have to be resuscitated before 
the trade proceeds smoothly. 

This cotton situation strikes me as the 
most dramatic agricultural crisis that has 
happened since the Civil War. The South 
had some nine hundred million dollars al- 
most in its pocket when War suddenly 
leaned over its shoulder and laid a mailed 
fist on the pile. 
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| O you notice pin holes here 
and there, crevices, mean 

little hints of new metal work 

needed all over the roof? 

Then examine your sheet 
metal range, gas stove or fur- 
nace. Perhaps they are starting 
to rust away, too. The metal 
lath in your cement walls, ceilings 
and partitions—is it a mere net- 
work of rust? And how about 
your wire fences, wire netting, 
nails, refrigerators, ash and gar 
bage cans, galvanized pails? Do 
they show signs of premature 
rust? 


Every year millions of dollars’ 
worth of sheet metal 1s destroyed 
by rust. This waste is unneces- 
sary and being unnecessary it 
would be considered criminal but 
for the fact that the public has 
not known the cause of rust nor 
the remedy for it. But there is 
a remedy—pure iron. 


Pure lron Resists Rust 


**Why, then,” you ask, ““hasn’t 
pure iron been more widely used?” 

For two reasons: First—Scien- 
tists have only just come to a full 
realization that it is the purity of 
iron which enables it to resist rust 
Second— Until recently nobody 
knew howto make pure iron in large 
quantities at a marketable price. 

Even today there is but one plant 
which is equipped with the 
facilities, knowledge andex 
perience to produce iron of 
the highest purity- 
which the things fatal to rust 


iron in 


resistance have been avoided. 


THE AMERICAN 
ROLLING MILL CO. 


Licensed Manufactarers ander Patents 
granted International Metal 
Products Company 


Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO: 1266 People’s Gas Building 
PITTSBURGH: 1832 Oliver Building 
DETROIT: 901 Ford Building 

NEW YORK: 551 Hudson Terminal Building 
ST. LOUIS: 814 New Bank of Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND: 952 Rockefeller Building 
CINCINNATI: 2101 Union Central Building 


{YPM DA ARAMRNRSMOET Stes FRPP AAT HAS RHA MN SHR HM Yt as sik ane 


Look at your roof gutters and 
drain pipes. 


ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 
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Because of its purity, Armco | hows 
practically no dissolution when th 
applied in galvanizing Therefore, the 
coating is purer and lasts many t 
longer than galvanizing does ou ordinary 
iron or steel 
Armco Old Style Tin Roofing or Tern 
Plate with its base of rust-resisting Arm 
Iron coated with pure tin and lead, make 
fs that last like those of our 
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See what happens to ordina 


sheet metal. 
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fathers’ time 


How to Get Armco Iron—Ar Iron 
is sold in sheet form through dist tor 
ull over the country. It i pecthed by 
and is used for 
making sheet metal products by many 
manufacturers. Y ou can obtain Anaco tro 


roducts from your hardware store 


architects and engmeer 


I 

ner. If you have difficulty in getting Arn 
Iron, write to us for names of deals 
manufacturers who use Arm For ex 
ample: Page Woven Wire Fence Cy ise 
Armco Iros General Fireproof C's 
make Herringbone lath of Aru I 
Imperial | ral lath, and evera ther 
tvies are made of Armeo Ir 
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Write for Free Book—“Defeating Rust” 


It tells the 
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: offer 


Mail This Coupon 
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The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 512, Middletown, Ohio 
Tell me why ARMCO IRON best for 
CHECK ITEMS 
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To Ever ybody 





To Dealexé 


S10, 000% deal Letters $15,0000%orWindowDisplays 


This offer is open to everybody everywhere. 
The letters may be on either of the following 
subjects: 
ist. Your ideas of the Superior merits or any new uses of our Members’ prod- 

ucts, such as may be used for an advertisement; you are privileged to use 
illustrations, if desired. 


2nd. Your suggestions of NEW BUSINESS IDEAS pertaining to production or 
sales in any branch of any Member's business. 





Tenth Prize 
Eleventh Prize 


- $100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$50. 00 each 
20. 00 cach 


First Prize $1,000.00 
qecone vine cone Twelfth Prize > 

r rize . Thirteenth Prize . 
Fourth Prize . . 100.00  yicr 25 prizes 
Fifth Prize 100.00 = Next 50 Prizes 
Sixth Prize 100.00 ta _ ~ zes yt peers 
Seventh Prize . 100.00 4); $3,000.00 in prises of $1,00 cach 
Eighth Prize 100.00 


for the riext 3,000 ideas accepted 
Ninth Prize 100.00 Total, $10,000.00 
SPECIAL: * 


‘AWARD OF MERIT" TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 

You will receive a handsome AWARD OF MERIT" as a permanent record 
f your accepted ideas,"’ with your name engrossed thereon, containing our com 
plete membership and bearing the Association Emblem embossed ts natural 
colors, officially signed and scaled by the officers of the Association. 














CONDITIONS: ist-——You may 
Member of the Association 


ubmit one letter only for each 


2nd Each letter may be written on any or all 
ted above the prizes on this page 


of the subjects a 


3rd — Each letter must contain the respective Member's name 
at the top, followed by your idea, expressed in not over 50 words 
Sign your name and address at the bottom. 


4th — Each letter must be on one sheet of paper, written on one Everybody : 


side only 


Sth —This contest closes on May 15, 1915, and all contest mail 


must bear postmark not later than that date 
be answered in this contest, 


No questions can banner. 
Do not send any of your suggestions 
direct to Members of the Association, but mail them in one package 


ADDRESSED TO: “Idea Letter Department” 


Rice Leaders of the World Association 
Fifth Avenue at 34th Street, New York City 


where they will be officially stamped, entered in the contest, and forwarded to each 
of the respective Members, who will judge and pass upon the ideas submitted for 
their respective concerns 


6th— No contestant shall submit the same idea for more than one Member. 


All ideas submitted will be judged upon their merit and value, and will 
become the property of the Association and its respective Members, and will not 
be returned 

Ihe person having the largest number of idea letters accepted will receive the first 
prize, the second largest number second prize, etc 

In the event of a tie for any prize, such prize will be awarded in full to each of 
those tying. 

Prize Winners’ Names, listed by Countries, States and Cities, will be on display 
in the windows or stores of various merchants whom you see making window displays 
n the Window Display competition. These lists will be mailed to merchants from 
our New York Association offices on August 14, 1915 


Look for this banner in your 
dealer's window 


Rice Leaaers of the World Associainn. 
_— ~ SPECIAL: 


20 x 40 inches in size 


Dealers : Send for this banner. 
It must appear in your window 
display in this competition. 

Get additional 
ideas for the letter contest 2nd 
from dealers who display this 


For Window Displays made by dealers in any 
of our Members’ Products as herein listed. The 
magnitude of this offer makes it unique. You 
may be the dealer whose one display wins $2,000. 


_—» 





a, 


- $250.00 
250.00 
250.00 


Tenth Prize 
Eleventh Prize 


First Prize $2,000.00 
Second Prize 1,000.00 Tirirth Prize . 
Third Prize 500.00 Thirteenth Prize . 250.00 
Fourth Prize . . 250.00 . 

Fifth Prize. | 250.00 Xow 20s. . $100.00 eas 
Sixth Prize - © 250.00 Next 100 Prizes 25.00 each 
Seventh Prize . . 250.00 Next 300 Prizes 
Eighth Prize . 250.00 463 Prizes, Total 

Ninth Prize 250.00 $15,000.00 


“AWARD OF MERIT” TO EVERY PRIZE WINNER 
You will receive a handsome “AWARD OF MERIT" as a permane 
: tr splay.”’ with your name engrosse 
p and bearing the Association Embler 
nd sealed by the officers of the Association 





10.00 each 


+ ae 











Special Prize to Every Contestant 


An album containing the first 100 prize-winning window 
displays, with each winner’s name, will be mailed free to every 
contestant after the cash awards have been made. 

This album of model window displays and valuable ideas bro 
together from all parts of the country could not be pure has sed, nor 
could a value be placed upon it. 





ught 
It is made possible only by th 
universal campaign, embodying displays of such varied lin es as rey 
resented in our membership. The cost of producing this album w 
represent a small fortune. 
CONDITIONS: 1st —A display can be made of any of the 
herein listed as being produced by any of our Members 
Each di pl ay must be exhibited for at least one week, any 
time between May 16, 1914, and May 15, 1915 

3rd — Each display mus t contain the ‘As ssociation Banner, which 
bears the Association Emblem and list of members; it will be mailed 
free upon request. State which Members’ p sroduct you will display 
and when you will make the first display. 

Address “ Window Display Department,” Rice Leaders of the World Asso- 
ciation, Fifth Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


4th — Photograph of display — mailed flat — bearing on the back the name of the 
store in which display was made, address and date of display, photographer's name 
and contestant’s name, to be mailed to *‘ Window Display Department,’’ Rice 
Leaders of the World Association, Fifth Avenue at 34th Street, New York City, ot 
or before May 15, 1915. All photographs submitted shall become the property of the 
Association and will not be returned 


pr 
pr 


Sth—In the event of a tie for any prize, such prize will be awarded in full to each 
of those tying 

6th—If any merchant in the United States cesires to enter this contest and doe 
not handle any of the goods listed as produced by our Members, the Association wil 
see that he is loaned during the time of the contest some product of some Member 
free of cost in order that he may enter this contest 

We reserve the right to disqualify any contestant whom we learn is using, what 
we consider, unfair methods in this contest. The judges, whose names will be pub 
lished, will be men of authority on window display. 
vy eoed WINNERS’ MARES: Large sheets < a « list of all prize winners in Idea Letter Contest, listed 
by Countries, States and Cities, will be mailed August 14, 1915, to every merchant who enters this Window Display 


competition, to be displayed in b indow or store, whereby the public may see whe are the prize w ers 


this Unusual Window Display Co yntest It will farther the prestige of your store and the confidence of your ¢ 


Write the Association for free Book : “On Business Integrity.” 
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A Golden 


portumtl 
| for your keas 4 


We make this unusual offer for two reasons: 
First—To make the Emblem of the Rice Leaders of the World 


Second —To secure for these members selling ideas for their prod- 
\. ucts from the viewpoint of dealers and users. 
names of present members and their products. 


Association and its meaning still more widely known. 


Below we give the 
Each has proved 


its right to recognition under the Emblem by the following: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 








Qualifications for Membership 


Honor: 


A recognized reputation for fair 
and honorable business dealings. 


Quality: 


An honest product, of quality A responsible an 
truthfully represented 


financial standing 


Strength: 


Service: 


substantial A recognized reputation for con 


ducting business in prompt and 
efficient manner 


BY INVITATION, THE FOLLOWING ARE MEMBERS: 


Rifles —Sbotguns and Ammunition 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Yale” Locks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Hoists 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. COMPANY 
New York 


Crane's Paper and Fine Stationery 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

*¥ and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. COMPANY 


Rochester, New York 


Hams, Bacon, Lard, Veribest Specialties, Grape Juice 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
; Bouillon Cubes, Laundry and Fine Toilet Soaps 
Pillsbury Best Flour 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 


THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Niagara Maid’ Silk Gloves 4 Ladies’ Silk Underwea 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Fine Furniture 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
4 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rugs and Carpets 
THE M. J. WHITTALL CARPET MILLS 


Worcester, Mass. 


I cums and Oil Cloths 


COOK’S LINOLEUM COMPANY 
Trenton, N. J. 


Varnishes, Japans, Enamels, Fillers, Stains, Shellacs 
BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fine Brass Beds, Stee! Beds and Springs 


THE SIMMONS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wis. 


—— 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
New York 
Chala F . r . ar 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
Amsterdam, N. Y 

Small Mot a Fan Specia 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill 
Umbrella 
HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
kK Retrig 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn 
Alaba Wa rs 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fruit Jars, Packers’ a Drug gists asewa 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Oildag "Gredag,”” Act Gra and Ele . 
INTERNATIONAL ACHESON GRAPHITE CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ele Pleas & ¢ 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo 
M 


THE L. S. STARRETT COMPANY 
Athol, Mass. 


COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 


Terre Haute, Ind 


‘ 2 Nat a 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
k ers and A atic Pistols 
SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lawn Mowers 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
W aterma Ide t a P 


L. E. WATERMAN COM 
New York 


PANY 


} tf Me 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis 


THE NEW HAVEN CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn 


I 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


t Hea Apparatus 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Wow F . 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
Fits. t a 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


t i H Ba and Era 


EBERHARD FABER 
New York 


t and Hawaiian Pineapple 


HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Additions to our Membership will be published in future Association announcements 





In order that contestants may have the widest opportunity to « 
members announced up to March 20, 1915 members, March 2 v5 


Rice Leaders of the World Association 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 


ea letters, and merchants to make W » Displays for the greatest variety of a. it has be acces as and W w Displays for all a 


Elwood E. Rice, Founder & President New York, U.S.A. 


Thisa uncemnt copy rg 1914, Elwood FE. R Ma 







Play Billiards 
At Home! | 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


THE LIAR 


(Continued from Page 16) 


However, one couple within direct range 
of his vision was not holding hands. And 
still even Mr. Bowes could see that they 


| seemed extremely intimate. They sat rest- 


This Captivates Thousands 


Was it mother’s sly idea to open 
the home tc the Brunswick ‘‘ Baby 
Grand” Table? Did she aim to dis- | 
miss dull care from father’s brow ? 
Or was it her plan to keep the boys 
home nights? 

Both of these things have hap- 
pened. And mother chuckles sus- 
piciously and refuses to be inter- 
viewed. 

Give your own home folks real | 
Carom and Pocket Billiards like 
thousands of wholesome families 
now play. Give your little steam 
“‘boy-ler’’ this “‘safety-valve”’ for his | 
explosive energies. 


BRUNSWICK 


“BABY GRAND" 


Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables 


| ognition coming together with a click. 


ing their arms on the rail and looking out to 
sea, and there were long passages of still- 


| ness and apparent silence. Then Mr. Bowes 


could perceive from the motion of the young 
man’s back that he was talking. At such 
moments they swayed toward each other 


| like flowers driven to a delicate and passing 
| approach by a vagrant wind. 


Something about the young man’s figure 
roused a dim sense of familiarity in the 
mind of Mr. Bowes. Presently he threw 
himself back and laughed. That brought 


| his head round; and Mr. Bowes’ astonished 
| eyes 


clutched at the face of James W. 
Morley! 

“The little rascal!”’ thought Mr. Bowes. 
“That's why he drew on me for a hundred 
dollars!” 

He bent his attention then on the girl. 
It was some time before she turned; when 
she did it was to look into the eyes of the 
young man with an expression which the 
unintuitive Mr. Bowes took for tenderness. 
He recognized her, too, memory and rec- 
He 
saw again the corridor of the office, and 
this girl, letter tray in hand, standing with 
her eyes on those of Morley. In another 
flash he saw further back into the past 
even than that. 

“The hussy!” he thought. “I might 
have guessed! I might have known she 
was lying!”” And forthwith all pleasure in 


| his outing to Coney Island departed from 


Mr. Bowes. 


They were very intimate; Mr. Bowes 


| could see that. The laughter passed; pres- 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 
Pocket-Billiard Style 

A cabinet masterpiece in rich San 
Domingo mahogany. The same as 
Brunswick regulation tables, only 
in sizes adapted to the home. Not 
a toy; yet sold at factory prices on 
terms as low as 20c a day! 

Note the equipment—genuine | 
Vermont slate bed, celebrated Mon- 
arch quick-acting cushions and fast 
imported billiard cloth. No other 
home billiard tables have their 
speed, accurate angles and long life. 

‘‘Baby Grand” sizes 3 by 6 feet, 
314 by 7, 4 by 8. Brunswick “Grand” 
4% by 9 feet. All furnished as a 
Carom, Pocket Billiard or Combi- 
nation Carom and Pocket Billiard | 
Table. Concealed cue rack and ac- | 
cessory drawer holds entire playing | 
outht 





A Size for Every Home 
Other Brunswick Home Billiard Tables | 


include “Convertible’’ Models, which can 
be changed in a moment from full-fledged 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables to Library 
or Dining Tables, or vice versa. 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


We give with each Brunswick Table a 
complete playing outfit FREE—balls, hand 
tapered cues, rack, markers, spirit level, 
cover, cue-clamps, tips, brush, chalk, book 
on “How to Play 

Mail the coupon or a postal for new edi- 
tion of “ Billiards—The Home Magnet,” a 
le luxe book that pictures these tables in 
actual gives easy terms, factory 
prices and details of 30-day trial offer. Send 
today and book comes by return mail. 


VEN] On 10): 40 9°02 SE 31010) 4 


The Bruns wick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 5-M, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


me free, postpaid, 


* etc. 


1 
colors 





Please send color -illus 


trated book 


“Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


and full information of your 30-day free trial 
offer 


Name 





Address 
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| acquaintance. 


| suddenly—‘“‘I 
| period in 


ently she leaned her cheek upon the hand 
that lay on the rail and her profile came 
into view. They were talking very seriously, 
he thought. Now and then she cast down 
her eyes, and once he saw the color rise in 
Morley’s neck as he released a hand from 
the rail and let it fall lightly on hers. She 
let it linger there for just a moment before 
she drew her hand away. And as she did 
this she turned her face and gazed at the 
Brooklyn shore. 

Let us listen to that conversation which 
Mr. Bowes got only in shadow language of 
gesture and expression. At the point when 
Morley laughed she had just said: 

“‘When a shy man gets started he just 
plays the dickens, doesn't he?”” He laughed 
at that, but he was grave enough a moment 
later. 

“Can you blame me?” he asked. “Now 
honestly, can you blame me?” 

“I blame any man,” she said, “for be- 
coming—familiar, as you call it, on short 
No, you didn’t behave 
nicely last night.” 

“That's quite true,” he said; “our ac- 
quaintance is short, isn’t it?’’ He fell into 
a meditative silence. ‘‘Only a month,” he 
resumed. ‘‘How much of New York we've 
seen together in that month!” 

“Yes, we've traveled about a good deal,”’ 
she said lightly. 

““Sometimes,”” he went on, “I laugh to 
think of us in the office—your just saying 
good morning to me, and nothing more 
until we meet in the evening.” 

“It's the way you have to do when 
you're poor,” she replied. The last words 
of this sentence came muted, as though she 
had spoken before she thought and wished 
to try to pull the sentence back. 

“Yes, when you're poor!” he said; but 
being only an indifferent elocutionist he 
said it cheerfully rather than sadly. 

“That brings me to something I should 
have talked about before,’ she pursued: 
“We mustn't take many more such excur- 
sions as this; they cost you toomuch. You 
must think of your future.” 

“Yes, of my future,” said he, and again 
he spoke very cheerfully for a young man 
who was only an auditor’s clerk. “I won- 
der Suppose” —this came out of him 
were rich!" This was the 
their conversation when Mr. 
Bowes saw him lay his hand on hers. 

For the moment when she let his hand 
linger she sat immobile, as one who faces a 
crisis. Then she drew her hand away and 
looked out to sea. 

“That's the commodore’s flag on the 
yacht over there,”’ she said, clutching at 
the first excuse to change the subject. 

“But supposing I were rich!" he per- 
sisted; and she must needs meet the attack. 


“Of all the games we've played,” she 
said, “‘that would be the least amusing.” 

“Why?” 

“Well” 


she was choosing words care- 
fully—‘“ 


I suppose almost every one would 


like to be rich. That’s what we're working | 
And still sometimes I don’t | 
without | 
I only wish I | 


for, isn’t it? 
know. I think I could be happ 
money—or much money. 
might have a few of the refinements.” 
“That's you!” he replied. 
I’ve always liked about you is the way you 


choose the best in everything—books, for | 


example.” 
wet gg 


Then she 


she said, “‘I like good books.” 
smiled and indicated a man 


now leaning over the rail—a rather pursy, | 


middle-aged gentleman with faint 
whiskers. 


side 


“His name is Morris K. Jessup,” said she. | 
“He’s in the wholesale provision busi- | 


ness,” said he. 
“He believes that the Bible should be 
taught in the schools,” said she. 


**And that the trusts should be busted,” 


said he. That was their special little game 
reconstructing the lives and characters of 
the people they saw. She kept him playing 


it until the boat drew into the long, covered | 


wharf; until the passengers gathered up 
their vanity bags, their ribboned canes, 
their boxes of chocolates, their toy balloons 
and their girls, and streamed ashore. 

Mr. Bowes did not go ashore until the 


deckhands drove him. He watched in the | 


shadow of a lifeboat for the sight of two 
retreating backs. Morley, unlike most of 
the men in the crowd, did not help his girl 
ashore by the point of her elbow. But they 
two walked very close together, and she 
leaned toward him as much as he leaned 
toward her. 


“Well, I'll fix that!” said Mr. Bowes to 


himself. “I'll fix that!” 
Morley and Bessie Carleton dined on the 


terrace over the Rocking Gallery, with a-| 
tenth of New York floating back and forth | 


below them. She selected the dinner with 
an eye to economy. ‘“‘You can’t keep up 
this pace, you know!” she said. 


father was in business in Chicago. But she 
waved that excuse aside. ‘“‘And the next 
time we do anything like this,” she said, 


“we'll do it Dutch treat!”’ So they sat until | 


the stars began to come out; until the radi- 
ance of a hundred thousand colored lamps, 


bursting suddenly on the night, made all | 


Coney Island a city of enchantment. As 
the dinner went on they talked intimately 
and still more intiniately of their inner 


thoughts, their hopes, desires, ambitions. | 
The color was perpetually high in the pink | 
cheeks of Morley that evening; his eyes | 
were preternaturally bright. Yet somehow, | 
as they finished their black coffee, a silence | 
He remarked on this at last | 


came over her. 
and asked why. 

“I don’t know,” she said; “‘it’s just that 
I get this way sometimes. Has the waiter 
come with the check? Shall we travel round 
a little?” 

After they had watched a knot of blue- 
jackets endangering life at a shooting- 
gallery, had viewed the populace screaming 
and scrambling down ‘‘The Bumps,” and 
had inspected themselves in the Magic 


Mirrors, her spirits seemed to revive a little. | 


She chatted easily, though without much 
laughter. 
noted all this. He was leaning toward 
her more and more and the brightness 
was still in his eyes. And at last they 
tried the other park across Surf Avenue 
and brought up before the Canals of Venice. 
Presently they were floating in a magic 
gondola that moved gently and without 
gondolier, past papier-m&ché palaces and 
canvas churches, past gaudy balconies and 
romantic gardens, all thoroughly convinc- 
ing in the half light. 


The gondola floated intoafaravenue; the 


boats that followed them in their round were 
out of sight behind the Piazza of St. Mark’s. 
She sat now with her face averted from him, 
her hand trailing in the water. 

He leaned closer and closer. 
denly all creation came into his eyes. As 
though moved by a thing that he resisted 
while yet it carried him on, he drew her 
toward him, he turned up her face, he 
kissed her. 

And she returned the kiss. With a long 
sigh she settled herself for a moment in 


“The thing | 





He pro- | 
tested that he’d just had a little windfall | 
from his father. He had never told her any- | 
thing about his family except that his | 


He, watching her anxiously, | 


And sud- | 
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my complexion. 
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containing six beautiful colored prints espe- 
cially designed for young folks. 

“Old Dutch,”’ 114 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
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THE SATURDAY 


hisarms. But only foramoment. For then 
she struggled away, and in broken gasps she 
asked: 

“Jim, Jim, what does this mean?” 
“You know what it means, Bessie,” 
said. “ 4: 

“Stop!” 


he 


she said. “Don't say that 


| Jim, don’t say that!” 


The gondola swept round the painted 
Piazza of St. Mark’s, came parallel to 
another boat loaded with noisy passengers. 
He sat looking at her as one who exerts all 
his will-power to control his actions. She 
looked away toward the painted walls and 
there swept across her eyes something like 
the first cloud of a tear storm. 

HEN they were at last outside a silence 


\ of embarrassment fell upon them bot}! 

It was as though his early shyness, which 
held him in its grip before he got so very well 
acquainted with this girl, had seized him 


iv 


again. He tried to apologize. 
**I know I got familiar again. I did it 
because ———"" He began two or three 


times; but always she stopped him before 
he could go further on that line. I was 
more to blame than you,” she said each 
time; or, “‘ You're not to blame at all.’’ So 
between these broken snatches of talk and 
long, thoughtful silences they walked out 
of the park. They were facing an Elevated 
train that had just pulled into the station; 
the crowd was jostling aboard. 

“Don’t you want to take me 
she asked suddenly, “‘ by train?” 

“Tf you want me to!” 

They found aseat. Suddenly she turned, 
smiled with an appearance of effort and 
spoke: 

“That young man over there with the 
purple tie is named either Edgar or Martin. 
I can’t get his last name. Can you sug- 
gest it?” 

“TI don’t want to play that game now,” 
he said a little surlily. 

“It’s the only game we'll play this eve- 
ning,”’ she replied. Her voice grew softer. 
“Please, Jim!” 

“Very well,” he said. “I don’t get his 
last name, but he’s in the gentlemen's /ur- 
nishing business and he believes that men 
evening dress is too plain!” 

“‘And that woman’s place is the home, 
she added. 

So all the way to the Brooklyn Bridge 
terminus, all the way uptown in the sub- 
way, they alternately played their game 
and sank into silence. From time to time 
he looked at her and said: 

“Won't you let me explain?” 

And always she answered: 

“It is explained—don’t, Jim.” 

He made one final effort at the door. 

“T can't let you go misunderstanding 
me!”’ he said. 

“Good night,”’ she answered. 
stand better than you do.’ 
behind her. 





home,” 





s 


I under- 
TI e door closed 
Vv 

ORLEY lay and stared up at the patch 

of light which the electric lamps of 
East Twenty-second Street threw upon the 
ceiling. Bessie Carleton lay and watched, 
through the space of her open window, 
the band of light which the electric lamps 
of Madison Avenue stretched the 
church steps opposite. That great clock of 
the Metropolitan Tower sang out to both 
of them the news that it was one o'clock 
two—three. At the call of each hour he 
tossed and turned and tried to force slee p 
upon himself. But she lay like the dead, 
save for her eyes, which shut themselves 
now and then against the band of light. 

He was thinking that he loved her. 

Spite of the artificial barrier between 
them, he loved her. Spite of the pretty row 
at home when he should break the news, he 
loved her. He was the son of old Charles W. 
Morley after all—the breed a little attenu- 
ated, but thesame. And Morley was Morley 
just because he had always seen his desire 
plain and gonestraight toit without thought 
of side considerations. 

Those ghostly cares of the future troubled 
him less than the pressing situation of the 
present. Why had he let his own shyness 
keep him from telling her what he really 
meant when he kissed her? She thought 
he could feel his face grow hot there in the 
darkness when he realized what she must 
think. He was still flushing with the shame 
of her contempt, with the reproach to 
his own manhood, when, between the full 
measure of the chimes which announced 
three o’clock and the bar of melody which 
announced a quarter past, he dropped to 
sleep from utter weariness of the spirit. 


across 
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She was thinking —that she loved him 

For a change had been coming over her 
picture of the Fairy Prince. The trans- 
formation had been working for a week; 
for a week the tapestried background of 
racing automobiles and Parisian frocks and 
steam yachts and period furniture had 
been growing dim and shadowy, and ever 
the form and features of the man himself 
had been growing stronger. She had found 
herself in some subtle way at outs with the 
world. She had found herself disinclined 
to think forward toward the later stages of 
the game which she was playing. 

And that night at Coney Island the back- 
ground had faded away altogether. All the 
way down she had played her game with 
half a heart, taking it up at intervals, drop- 
ping it at intervals for very lack of strength 
to go on. 

And in the Canals of Venice he had 
kissed her. He loved her. He would have 
told her so had she let him. 

The face of the Fairy Prince shone out 
and filled the whole picture. He was Jim 
Morley. And she loved him. She loved 
his shyness. She loved his little air of com- 
mand when once he overcame his shyness. 
She loved the childlike stare in his eyes 
when he watched the world go by She 
loved that flush which came to his cheeks 
on each new emotion. She loved the way 
he thrust his hands into his pockets. She 
loved his gentle humors in their game of 
naming people. And she loved him now 
most of all because he loved the truth. 
had told her so; he had told her often, in 
their youthful exchanges of views on life, 
that there was only one thing which would 
kill his love for a woman—to h: her 
deceive him. 

Between them now stretched the black 
veil of her own deceit. She had played her 
game clear through just as she had planned 
it; the moment when she had put him back 
and asked “‘What does this mean?” had 
been part of her plan. And the next mo- 
ment, in the sickening, swooning rush of 
emotion that came over her, she had pre- 
vented him from speaking. She couldn't 
let him speak on those terms. 





ive 


No less than Jim Morley she was a prod- 
uct of her forbears. And all those forbears 
were the Puritans who, when their Lord 


entered their hearts, thought first of their 
own unworthiness. The Lord of Life had 
entered the heart of their daughter, and in 
the light He threw upon her she saw only 
her lie. 

She also faded out of consciousness in 
the dead hour before dawn, And when she 
floated away sleep she felt, as her 
Puritan forbears used to feel, that she had 
made her own hell. 


into 


vi 


ORLEY sat with his blue pencil poised 

above an account and fur- 
tively watched the door. She always came 
for the correspondence at about a quarter 
past nine; it was now twenty minutes past 
and she had not appeared. He started and 
blushed, then, to realize that the door of 
an inner office had opened and that Mr. 
Bowes stood calling some one with a crook 
of his forefinger. Simultaneously he was 
aware that Bessie had entered the other 
door and that Mr. Bowes was calling her. 
With the little attractive flutter of surprise 
which he had come to know SO well she 
crossed the room, lost herself behind the 
door of Mr. Bowes’ office. Three long min- 
utes passed. When she came out she did 
not go toward the letter basket she did 
not even look at him. She walked straight 
through the room, A long ten minutes later 
a strange girl came for the letters. 

For an impatient hour he slashed bills fu- 
riously, making mistakes, correcting them, 
making them over again. The uncer- 
tainty grew greater than he could bear. 
He dropped his pencil and sought the filing 
room, invénting, as he went, a casual excuse 

She was_ not In her place the 


expense 


there. 
strange girl was walking up and down be 
fore the filing cabinet sorting letters. 

Morley’s cheeks flamed their signal light 
of embarrassment. Yet he gathered courage 
to approxeh the new girl. 

“I’m looking for Miss Carletor he said. 
“There's a mix-up about some letters from 
the Pearson Company.” 


*“*She’s gone from here,” said the strange 
girl briefly. 
Morley hesitated. “Is she in another 


department? She knows about this mat- 
ter “4 

“No,” broke in the strange girl, rapid! 
running over a sheaf of letters; 
got her time and went away. She’s fired!” 


“she just 


He | 
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As Morley stood there, his tongue cleav- 
ing to his mouth, Mr. Bowes appeared at 
the door, making that characteristic ges- 
ture of the crooked forefinger. Morley in a 
daze followed him to his inner office. 

“You may leave us alone,” said Mr. 
Bowes to hissecretary. ‘‘Sitdown.” Morley 
let himself drop into a chair. 

“Jim,” said Mr. Bowes, “when you 
came here I promised your father that 
you'd be put through the office mill just 
like the rest. More than that, I promised 
to look after you in case you made a fool of 
yourself."’ He seemed to run down. 

“Well?” said Morley. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bowes, “it’s no use look- 
ing in the filing-room for the girl you took 
out last night. I’ve just fired her.” 

Morley had lost his flush now. He had 
gone deathly pale. ‘‘For what reason, sir, 
and by what right?” he asked. 

“TI was on the Coney Island boat last 
night,”’ replied Mr. Bowes. 

Morley’s color rushed back; 
became pale again. 

“Did you see anything that concerned 


then he 


} you?” 


“TI saw,” said Mr. Bowes, ‘“‘a foolish 
young man in the hands of a designing 
woman.” 

“Mr. Bowes,” said Morley, “if I choose 
to associate, outside of the office, with one 
of your—slaves’’—Morley brought out 
that word insolently— ‘it is my business 
and hers. You've no right to call her de- 
signing. I resent that, even if I am in the 
position of an employee. And I want to 
know what you mean.” 

“Now, Jim,” said Mr. Bowes in afatherly 
and conciliating manner, “I’ve taken the 
quietest way to do this. I could have writ- 
ten to your father. Instead, I’ve quietly 
put temptation out of your way —— 

“Oh, you have, have you!” exclaimed 
Morley. Hé had risen on this; his hand 
went toward the doorknob. 

““Where are you going?” 
Bowes. 

“To find that girl,’’ replied Morley 
with a sudden access of youthful, uncon- 
and to get out of your office!” 
Bowes had risen to his feet. He was a 


asked Mr. 


| stern man, this Bowes, with an eye which 
| held people. 


“Stop!"’ he said; and Morley stopped. 
They faced each other, the younger man 
pale and panting with emotion. 

“You might listen to me before you 
make any bigger fool of yourself,”’ said Mr. 
Bowes. “I called that girl designing. Have 
you ever told her who you are?” 

Morley flushed again. 

“That doesn’t concern you,” 
“but I haven't.” 

Mr. Bowes let a sarcastic smile curl his 
must ache. 

** And she’s never told you that she knows 
as well as I do?” 

Morley stood like a statue for an instant; 
then his knees gave way and he sat down. 

“I thought you'd listen to reason,” said 
Mr. Bowes. “‘A month ago your father 
wrote me about you-—-the whole business 
was in that letter. And I sent it by mistake 
to the filing room. When I went after it 
she said she hadn’treadit. Isuspected then 
she was lying. Then I saw you together last 
night and I knew she'd read it.” 

Morley sat staring, still pale. 

“I’m sorry, Jim,” said Mr. Bowes, a kind 
of unwonted tenderness in his voice, “but 
you're young and you've got to learn.” 

Morley had risen again. He started to 
open the door. Then he turned. 

“Did you tell her this when you fired 
her?” he asked. 

“T wasn’t quite enough of a fool for 
that,”’ said Mr. Bowes. “I had my excuse. 
She's gone back in her work since she began 
to hunt bigger game. 

The door closed behind Morley. As by 
muscular habit he returned to his desk. He 
arranged his pile of bills—let them fall 
took up his blue pencil—let it fall—took it 
up again. Suddenly he broke it in his fin- 
gers. The clerk at the next desk looked up 
at the sharp snap it made—to see Morley 
plunging toward his hat. 

At the corner he hailed a taxicab and 
gave the number of that run-down boarding- 
house in Madison Avenue. All the way he 
did not move save to dig his nails deeper into 
his palms. When at the door the slatternly 
maid told him that Miss Carleton was in, 
some shrewd, practical impulse, which re- 
mained stable in the storm of hisemotions, 
impe lle d him to ruse. 

oe ve a message to deliver to her person- 
ally,” he said. “I'll run up.” And as the 
maid hesitated he brushed past her and 


he said; 
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ascended thestairs. In these later stages of 
his intimacy with Bessie Carleton he had 
sat with her once or twice in her own room, 
a couch cover concealing the bed, an open 
door acting as automatic chaperon. He 
took the two flights in a series of bounds. 
He knocked at the door. 


A long time passed, it seemed to him, be- 


fore he got any response. Then the door 
opened slowly and she stood in front of 
him. Thegrave, gray eyes were afloat. He 
had come jn a passion of resentment, to be 
stern, to force the secret from her if she had 
a secret. But at the sight of her distress 
something (melted within him. He did not 
move. But she, with one of her swift, con- 
trolled motions, put both hands before her 
face, staggered to her little bed-couch and 
sat down. 

Andstill neither had spoken. Heentered; 
he closed the door behind him. And at last 
she broke the silence. 

“Don't say anything, Jim,” she said. 
‘Let me talk first. I was writing to you”’ 
she nodded toward the desk in the cor- 
ner—‘“‘but now I’m going to say it. You 
know I’m fired. That’s why you've come. 
You didn’t know that you were never going 
to see me again.” 

He cleared his throat to control his voice. 

“Don’t talk!"’ she said. “I want to tell 
you something and it’s hard. Jim, I’ve 
been a lie. A lie since you first met me. 
You thought you—picked me up—that 
night at the dance. You didn’t. I was wait- 
ing for you. I wasn’t expecting any party 
of people. I was there for you. Because I 
knew—who you were. You’re James Win- 
ton Morley, of Chicago—you're a son of 
Charles W. Morley—and you're rich.” 

Her hands still before her face, she 
waited as though expecting some explosive 
response. None came. He was still pale. 
Now and then he moistened a dry lip with 
his tongue. But he did not speak. 


“You make it hard for me and I deserve | 
it,”” she went on in a voice scarcely audible. | 
“Don’t you understand the kind of girl I’ve | 


been? I wanted to be rich. 
about that too. 
people. 


I've been lying 
I wanted to know- 
Have I got to tell youeverything?”’ 


He spoke now for the first time. His | 


voice, too, was low and flat and dead. 
“No; I think I understand,” he said. 


She took her hands away from her face | 
Instead | 


now, but she did not look at him. 
she rose and crossed to the window. 
“That's all—if you understand,” she 
said. “I think you’d better say good-by 
now 
me what you think of me.’ 
The little alarm 


either moved. 


“Why are you telling me this now?” he | 


asked. ‘‘ Because you're fired?” 

“You have no reason to believe any- 
thing I say,” she replied, still looking out of 
the window, “‘but I should have told you 
to-night—if I could have got the strength. 
I woke this morning knowing that I must 
tell you as soon as I could. Getting fired 
gave me the strength— gave me the excuse 
to go away.” She swept a little dead ges- 
ture toward the desk. “‘I was writing to 
you. There it is if you want to see it.” The 
clock punctuated another pause. 

“Why did you decide to tell me?” 

“ Because of what happened last night 
at Coney. 

The clock again. 

“Last night,” he said at last, “I was 
trying to tell you that I leved you.” 

“Yes, I knew it. I stopped you.” 

“Why?” 

Her face still averted, she swayed toward 
the windowsill. ‘“‘ Because—— You mustn't 
ask me-—that’s what I can't tell!’ she said. 

Afterward, remembering that moment, 
Morley felt that he had been drawn as one 
under the power of a hypnotist; that, 
when he crossed the room, not his own will 
but a strong, external power controlled his 
iimbs. He remembered also that he walked 
with a kind of exultant, bounding step, like 
a tiger. And now he had her in his arms. 
She lay against him limp, her face hidden. 

“Was it bec ‘ause you loved me—nothing 
else—only me? * he cried. 

She made no answer with her lips; but he 
felt that her head had nodded against his 
breast. And his voice broke as he said: 

“Little girl—little girl—I love 
yet—you.” 

Life seemed to come back to the limp 
thing in his arms. 

“In spite of what I've been 
my lies?” she asked. 

“No, because of what you are 
of your truth!” he said. 


you 


in spite of 


because 


nice | 


unless you feel that you have to tell 


clock on her corner | 
dresser clicked an eternal minute before | 
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Three-Button 


To be successful we retailers must above all else 
your needs, your taste, the rea: /ue that you get from what you 
buy of us, 

No argument, no tempting proht could induce us to buy 
clothing unless we felt sure it would satisfy you in fabric, style, 
ht, comfort and long wear. 

It is easier for us to know this about No. 4130 Clothcraft Blue 
Serge Special than almost anything else you will see in the store 
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4130"’ is guaranteed pure wool and sells at $18.50—we know 4130 Young Mews 
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mendes, pres it has the stuff in it to make it keep its shape and outwear two 
suits of cheaper fabric (often at higher price 
Then, too, it’s made in the Clothcraft Shops where every 
little operation has been studied and improved, where thousands 
of dollars are saved, and put back into better design, better fabrics, 
better workmanship 


Drop in at the Clothcraft Store—you’ll probably see 


il 


vertisement in the local paper you read. Whether 4 \ 


you Duy 
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not, we'll be glad to see you and show you not only ““4130 
but many other pleasing Clothcraft Suits and Overcoats f1 
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years’ experience in mak- 
ing WOOD and STEEL 
Filing Cabinets and Filing 
System Supplies. 


Spring 
‘Latch 


This SPRING LATCH is one 

of the amazing new features. A file 

drawer needs a latch even more than 

a door does. ‘‘ Y and E’’ are first to 

make it. Another is that parts are com- 

pletely interchangeable and instantly replaced 
on the premises. 

And, another — every cabinet is completely 
Aire-proofed with double sheet steel asbestos- 
lined walls for sides, top, bottom, back and 
drawer fronts. Never done before! 


New Space-Saving compressors, and the famous 
**Y and E”’ Frictionless Suspension Slides for each 
Vertical Drawer, new Single-Key Locking Device, real 
dust-proofing, and many other exclusive features are 
All shown in “Y and E"’ illustrated Steel Folder No, 2484. 

Ask or send for this folder. 


Prices ought to be higher. They are lower, instead 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.@. 


** Leaders of the World *’ in Filing Devices and Office Systems—Wood and Steel 


1032 St. Paul Street Our Own Brancues : 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. pam oe Fare, Peete, ete 
CANADA: The Office Specialty “s . ‘ 
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A Boy’s Spending Money 


If you want to earn plenty of money outside 
of school hours, and at the same time get a lot 
of the sort of premiums which every boy wants, 


drop us a line. Thousands of boys are doing it. 


Sales Division, Box 638, 
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Takes the pull out of 4 


a safety blade and 
puts 100 shaves into it 


Makes the shaving and the saving 
both velvet. Strops both edges at 
once. Reverses itself, stropping 
first oné side then the other—the 
correct principle of stropping re- 
duced to mechanical accuracy. 
Small, handsome, fascinating. Im- 
proves a new blade and keeps it 
better than new indefinitely. Guar- 
anteed for 10 years. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers on 30 days’ mt Ask 


FF, 


\ Y for booklet. Name razor used. 


Twinplex Sales 


Twinplex Sales Co. of Canada, Montreal 


315 .N. 10th St., St. Louis 
+ 25 Beaver St, NewYork 


Jer Double edge blades 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN ERA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


with the names of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Grant, Lee and Lincoln. 
In time the students of our colleges will study 
the lives and deeds of these men as they do 
those of the men great in the history of the 
United States and Europe. The wars and 
battles in which these heroes of South 
America fought for the independence and 
the upbuilding of their countries were as 
fierce, prolonged and finally successful as the 

struggles of our forefathers for the independ- 
ence of the United States, and should be 
so honored in the stories and text books that 
inspire our youth to noble lives. 

That a condition and not a theory, and 
therefore a combined responsibility and op- 
portunity, confronts the United States in 
its Pan-American relations is brought di- 
rectly home by an analysis of some remark- 
figures. The latest data compiled in 
the Pan-American Union disclose the im- 
posing fact that the twenty Latin-American 
countries of North America and South 
America conducted, in 1913, a foreign com- 
merce valued at a vast total of $2,843,- 
Of this 
amount they imported products valued at 


| $1,304,261,763. Of this total, in turn, there 
| came ffom Great Britain products valued 


at $322,036,347; from Germany, $216,- 
010,418; from France, $103,220,223; from 
from Belgium, $48,- 


747,164; from Austria-Hungary, $9,026,- 


| 478; from the Netherlands, $8,293,859; 


from Switzerland, $6,189,050; and from 
all other countries, excepting the United 
States, $217,920,517. For comparison and 
appreciation of this argument it should be 
noted that the United States supplied 
products valued at $317,323,294. This 


| means that Latin America bought from 


countries other than the United States im- 
ports valued at $986,938,469, and that of 
this total approximately $718,000,000 came 
from countries now engaged in a great war, 
the manufacturing, exporting and financial 
facilities of which are to-day either para- 
lyzed or greatly lessened in efficiency of 
operation and production. 


Business That Waits for Ships 


Considering next the exports of Latin 
America, we have even a greater field of 
mingled responsibility and opportunity for 
the legitimate activity of the United States. 
It would be selfish indeed and cold-blooded 
in such a crisis for the business interests of 
the United States to think only of selling 
to Latin America and not of buying from 
her so as to provide a market for her accu- 
mulating raw products and other exports 
that usually go to Europe. Fair exchange 
is no robbery, and in this unique situation 
it may develop comity and confidence as 
well as commerce. All Latin America, in 
1913, exported products valued at $1,538,- 
916,812. Of this total the share of Great 
Britain was $316,419,914; Germany, $192,- 
394,702; France, $120,907,415; Belgium, 
$62,557,566; Netherlands, $43,277,631; 
Italy, $27 964, 001; Austria-Hungary, $23,- 
294,991; and all ‘other countries, except- 
ing the United States, $247,722,380. For 
comparison and drawing obvious \conclu- 
sions, we note that the share of the United 
States in the exports of Latin America was 
larger than that of any other country and 
amounted to $504,378,212. While it may 
surprise the average man that the United 
States buys to this extent from Latin Amer- 
ica, he must not forget that there remained 
the large total of $1,034,538,600 purchased 
by other countries. Of this big total, $715,- 
474,588 were bought by those lands which 
are engaged in desperate warfare. If then 
in scme way the United States can enlarge 
its purchases from Latin America it will 
greatly aid in reducing the unproductive 
congestion and relieving the financial strain 


| that must otherwise characterize the prin- 


cipal exporting centers of Latin America. 

As, moreover, an overwhelming percent- 
age of the exports and imperts of Latin 
America is carried in vessels flying the 
flags of countries engaged in war, and as a 


| large proportion of these ships are now 


withdrawn from the high seas, the principal 
ports of Latin America, like Para, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Valparaiso, Callao, La Guaira and Ha- 
vana, are experiencing conditions some- 
what akin to those of a formal blockade. It 
therefore behooves the financial and ship- 
ping interests and the Government of the 
United States to do what is reasonable and 


practical to relieve the situation, which pre- 
sents an unprecedented opportunity to 
build up a merchant marine flying the 
United States flag or the flags of the most 
powerful commercial countries of Latin 
America. This great change, however, can- 
not be effected in a day, a week or a month, 
and new operations must be undertaken on 
a conservative basis and through the grad- 
ual evolution of order out of confusion and 
a new adjustment of commercial conditions. 


Waat Latin America Can Sell Us 


Following the recital of these remarkable 
facts and figures there must be sounded, 
however, a note of caution and warning to 
those business interests of the United States 
that are not familiar with the Latin- 
American field, to keep them from having 
too-exaggerated hopes of finding without 
delay a great commercial opportunity in 
Latin America. The majority of the Latin- 
American countries, especially the very 
large ones, like Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Peru and Mexico, are far from be- 
ing vitally dependent upon their commerce 
with the United States and Europe for food 
supplies and actual necessaries of life. 
There will be no famine and physical pri- 
vation resulting from what they cannot buy 
from or sell to the United States and Europe. 
Even if they were cut off for years from the 
rest of the world they could without actual 
want maintain themselves on their own 
products. What they require largely from 
the United States is the output of its man- 
ufacturing plants, for manufacturing is only 
partially developed in the majority of the 
Latin-American countries. It must also 
be remembered that the United States in 
a large degree is just as dependent upon 
Latin America as Latin America is upon 
the United States. This country must 
have Latin-American coffee, sugar, choco- 
late, cacao, bananas, rice, beef, hides and 
skins, feathers, nitrates, copper, tin, plat- 
inum, minerals, iron ore, crude oils, ivory 
or button nuts, quebracho and other dye- 
woods and dyes, cabinet woods, horsehair, 
sisal fiber, and so on, just as much as Latin 
America requires from the United States 
the latter’s iron and steel manufactures, 
agricultural! implements, mining and water- 
power machinery, railway supplies, hard- 

ware, china and glassware, coal, cement, 
firearms, gunpowder and dynamite, auto- 
mobiles, cash registers, typewriters, talking 
machines and pianos, boots and shoes, fur- 
niture and other wood manufactures, lum- 
ber, electrical apparatus, cotton, woolen 
and leather goods, clothes, paper, chemicals 
and drugs, scientific instruments, cameras, 
canned goods, and so forth. 

Still further it must be borne in mind 
that, although in average conditions—of 
peace Latin America buys in vast quanti- 
ties, she is now face to face with an unavoid- 
able financial stringency that will, from the 
real lack of available money, prevent her 
from buying from the United States as she 
would do if money were plentiful. There- 
fore, many representatives of United 
States houses who rush to South America 
in this crisis will be disappointed at not 
being able to make sales. For this reason 
the average business man who, under pres- 
ent circumstances, either goes himself to 
South America or sends some one should 
consider the expedition as one of investiga- 
tion and preparation for the future rather 
than of immediate profit. If, however, ex- 
porters and bankers of the United States 
are willing to give extended credit under 
these adverse conditions they may win the 
gratitude of Latin-American purchasers 
and pave the way for a great future trade. 

Just at the time that war was declared 
several of the principal countries of Latin 
America and many of their large enter- 
prises were negotiating ioans in the Euro- 
pean financial capitals. For the present 
and probably for a long period it will be 
impossible to float such loans in Europe. 
Under the circumstances these governments 
and these business interests will naturally 
turn to the banking and financial interests 
of the United States, which heretofore have 
seldom subscribed to Latin-American loans 
or shown much interest in them. 

A discussion of this character, in order 
to be useful and informative, must include 
practical suggestions as to the various steps 
that should be taken by the commercial 
and other interests of the United States 
that may wish to enter the Latin-American 
















field and to get results. Basing conclusions 
on many years of investigation by the office 
of the Pan-American Union the following 
recommendations are submitted for con- 
sideration and action on the part of those 
interested: 

1. Reciprocity is the first consideration. 
Imports from as well as exports to Latin 
America should characterize Pan-American 
commerce. If the United States wants 
Latin America to buy its products, it must 
be ready to buy those of Latin America. 

2. There should be, at the very beginning 
of each individual effort to do business with 
the countries of Latin America, a study of 
the characteristics both of their trade and 
of their people; a knowledge of their cus- 
toms, habits and preferences; an acquaint- 
ance with their history, their institutions 
and tneir governments; an appreciation of 
their progress and civilization; and a re- 
spect for their nationality, without patron- 
izing attitude or prejudice. 

3. A study and mastery of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages is of vital im- 
portance and advantage. Spanish is the 
common tongue of nineteen of the Latin- 
American countries, while Portuguese is 
spoken in Brazil and French in Haiti. 

4. The most satisfactory way to learn to 
understand the Latin-American field is to 
send a qualified representative there. He 
should always be a man of good manners 
and presence, with if possible a practical 
knowledge of one or more of the languages 
mentioned above. If it is not possible to dis- 
patch a special representative the services 
of a competent commission house or agency 
in the United States or Latin America 
should be procured. 


Rules for the Pan-American Game 


5. The advertising columns of the Latin- 
American newspapers and magazines afford 
an excellent medium for developing trade, 
but as yet they are too little used by United 
States exporters and importers. Cata- 
logues and circulars are valuable, but only 
so in case they are printed in practical 
Spanish and Portuguese and wisely dis- 
tributed. Too many of these are a travesty 
on the language employed and do more 
harm than good. Spanish “‘as she is spoke” 
is worse than English “‘as she is spoke.” 

6. United States manufacturers in the 

past have been too prone to force certain 
products on Latin America. There should 
be readiness to adapt manufactured articles 
to the peculiar demands of the Latin 
American market. Though a great many 
United States manufactures have an in- 
dividuality and superior usefulness that 
provide them with a ready sale, there are 
numerous others that do not develop a de- 
mand because they lack adaptation. 
7. Banks that are branches of powerful 
and resourceful banking institutions in the 
United States should be established in the 
principal commercial centers of Latin 
America. Until the recent enterprising 
action of the National City Bank of New 
York City in opening branches in South 
America there was not a single United 
States banking agency south of Panama, 

8. Although the so-called “credit” sys- 
tem of Latin America, fostered by Euro- 
pean business interests, 1s often pointed out 
as a handicap to the United States trade, 
it is more a bogy than a real hindrance to 
commerce. The great majority of represent- 
ative Latin-American business men are 
“‘sure pay,”’ and just as reliable as those of 
the United States. The establishment of 
United States banks will be a great help in 
solving the credit problem. 

9. The protection of patents, trade-marks 
and copyrights, the establishment of a re- 
ciprocal parcel post and the adoption of 
uniform consular invoices are necessal y lor 
the improvement of mutual trade exchange 
between North America and South America, 
and should receive the careful attention of 
the governments and interests concerned. 

10. In the handling of shipments from 
the United States to Latin-American ports 
special attention should be given to the 
tariff or customs laws and regulations of the 
country of destination, while great care 
in packing, especially for the tropics and 
for overland transport, should be exercised. 
The local laws for salesmen’s samples, which 
vary with different countries, should also 
be carefully studied. 

11. First-class steamship lines and ship- 
ping facilities are an important factor in Pan- 
American trade, travel and mail exchange, 
and should have the attention of the govern- 
ments and business interests concerned. 
There is now an extraordinary opportunity 
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for the development of the United States 
merchant marine in the South American 
field, and it should be made use of without 
delay. There should, however, be borne in 
mind the fact that there has been such a 
marked improvement during the last four 
years in the present regular service under 
European flags, especially between New 
York and ports of Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina, that there should shortly be 
abundant vessel§ready to carry cargoes and 
passengers both fs ays. The quality of the 
passenger and mail vessels running to Latin- 
American ports has been so much bettered, 
except during the present temporary war 
conditions, that it is no longer necessary 
to take passage or send mails by way of 
Europe. 

12. The closing of the European field of 
travel should result in a great increase of 
visitors from the United States to Latin 
America, and vice-versa. The expositions 
at San Francisco and San Diego in 1915 
should be quick to take advantage of this 
opportunity. Commercial and civic soci- 
eties in all parts of the United States should 
commence to organize now, with reference 
to attracting and caring for visitors from 
Latin America, and urging the travelers of 
the United States to visit Central America 
and South America. There should also be 
inaugurated throughout the United States a 
widespread popular movement for the study 
of Latin-American governments, peoples, 
history, geography, customs, conditions, 
resources and commerce. In such a move- 
ment civic societies, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, universities, colleges, pub- 
lic schools and even churches should take 
the lead, while in all collegiate institutions 
and public schools the study of Spanish and 
Portuguese should be encouraged. If this 
is done the time will not be far distant when 
we shall feel the bright sunshine of the new 
era of Pan-American commerce and comity. 


Those who have their interest awakened 
by this article will naturally ask what are 
the most direct channels through which to 
obtain further information regarding Latin 
America. In answering this inquiry, the 
Pan-American Union office in Washington 
is placed first, not because the writer hap- 
pens to be its Director-General, but be- 
cause its chief purpose is to disseminate 
reliable information that will develop and 
conserve commerce, intercourse, friendship, 
good-will and peace among all the American 
nations. 


Where to Get More Facts 


Maintained, as it is, by the joint contri- 
butions of the twenty-one American gov- 
ernments, controlled by a governing board 
consisting of the secretary of state of the 
United States and the Latin-American dip- 
lomatic representatives in the Capital; 
administered by a director-general and 
assistant-director chosen by this board, and 
hence international in their election and re- 
sponsibility; and housed in a new building, 
the gift of Mr. Carnegie, which the greatest 
living French architect has described as 
“combining beauty of architecture and use- 
fulness of purpose to a greater degree than 
any other public building in the United 
States,”” the Pan-American Union is always 
ready to answer, within the limits of its 
regulations and capacity, all inquiries that 
may be received from any part of the world 
in regard to Pan-American commerce and 
comity. The work of the Union is per- 
formed through the aid of a staff of trade 
experts, statisticians, compilers, editors, li- 
brarians and clerks; and it publishes an illus- 
trated monthly bulletin of Pan-American 
progress, together with other numerous 
reports and pamphlets that can be obtained 
on application. 

The most comprehensive and complete 
organization strictly under the jurisdiction 
of the United States Government is the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. This Bureau is doing a great 
and practical work, and is the principal 
medium for the exchange of information be- 
tween manulacturers, exporters, importers 
and business men at home, and the consular 
representatives, commercial agents and 
special trade attachés of the United States 
in foreign countries. It is constantly issu- 
ing consular reports, special publications 
and other valuable data, which can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Bureau. At the 


present moment Mr. Redfield, Secretary of » 


Commerce, is planning to send an extra 
number of special trade experts to Latin 
America to study the situation and report 
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Did you ever drive a car which advanced and retarded its 
spark automatically, both starting and running? Can you im- 
agine what a relief it is not to have to think about the spark lever? 
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fully thereon. Different from but still akin 
to this Bureau is the Latin-American Divi- 
sion of the State Department, which has 
charge of all matters relating to Latin 
America coming under the authority of the 
State Department. Mr. Bryan, the Secre- 
tary of State, himself takes particular 
interest in the legitimate extension of 


| commerce through the agency of the State 


Department and its diplomatic and con- 
sular officers. 

Special credit should be given the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington of the 
Latin-American countries, and their con- 
sular representatives at New York and 
other important cities, for their readiness in 
answering all questions addressed to them 
and in unselfishly working for the good of the 
commerce between Latin America and the 
United States. The remarkable work that 
is being accomplished by therm during the 
present war crisis, in facilitating financial, 
commercial and shipping transactions be- 
tween the United States and their countries, 
is deserving of real praise. Correspond- 
ingly, the United States diplomatic and 
consular representatives in Latin America 
are leaving no effort neglected to inform 
authoritatively and comprehensively the 
Departments of State and Commerce, and 


| through them the business interests of the 


United States, as to just what are the 
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opportunities and conditions in Central 
America and South America. It would be 
difficult to institute a more efficient foreign 
service than that of the United States in 
Latin America, and the same can be said of 
the Latin-American representation in the 
United States. 

Other organizations, which are unofficial 
but of practical usefulness and ready to 
provide information on Pan-American com- 
mercial opportunities and conditions, are 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the Southern Commercial Congress in 
Washington, the Association of Commerce 
in Chicago, the Foreign Trade Bureau of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Boston, the 
Association of Commerce in New Orleans, 
the Business Men’s League in St. Louis, 
the South American Trade Bureau of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Cleveland, the 
Foreign Trade Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce in San Francisco, and the fol- 
_—- organizations in New York City: 
The National Foreign Trade Council, 71 
Broadway; The Merchants’ Association, 
233 Broadway; and the American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue. The chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade in numerous other cities are also in- 
teresting the on Pan-American trade, 
as evidenced by their correspondence with 
the Pan-American Union. 


Al PROSPEROUS GENTLEMAN 


Continued from Page 8 


As he looked at the 
fresh, blooming, and 
he contrasted her with 
the false, kittenish, stale old woman who 
was his own wife; and he realized with a 
pang that Mrs. Ogler’s husband was only a 
poor clerk. 

Ther’ some nerve or vein or fiber in his 
brain whisked itself out of gear and Her- 
rington, in the realization of his vast im- 
potence, became obsessed. 

There is a form of romantic dementia 
that attacks certain men in the early ado- 
lescence of their senility. It is hard to say 
whether the madness is more grotesque than 
the puppy love of early youth. Perhaps be- 

cause age is supposed to be more circum- 
spect than youth the capers of the old man 
and the young woman—for always he is 
enamored of youth—are more fantastic 
than those of the young. Or perhaps in the 
earlier affairs of life both the man and the 
woman are dancing to the’ same tune in 
their blood and it is more seemly. + 
whatever sets love’s sweet song off key 
the calf love of early senility, pee Al 


nothing out of life. 
woman—trim, clean, 
sound to the core 


| does jar it and all the world laughs. 


There followed, like the course of a 
malady, a rising tide of what might be 
called a foxy folly in the Herrington breast; 
and this folly showed itself in a network of 
vast circumlocutions meant to attract the 
woman’s personal attention. A score of 
times a day he managed to touch her foot 
or hand or arm; and he begged her pardon 
rather elaborately. 

He began showering the two men stenog- 
raphers in the office with cigars and base- 
ball tickets, in order to pass a few boxes 
of candy and some flowers to Mrs. Ogler. 
And once, six months after the outbreak of 
his malady, she found a fifty-dollar bill in 
a box of chocolates. She pinned it to a 
letter in the morning’s mai!—a letter from 
one of his disagreeable creditors who was 
trying to settle a disputed bill—and left it 
on Mr. Herrington’s desk without a word. 

When the woman let him see her annoy- 
ance at his silliness he sighed and moped, 
and made her work harder; but she could 
feel as the months passed that whatever 
madness was in his dull old head was grow- 
ing. She could not know that it had its 
root in the man’s barren life, his utter lack 
of any vital hold on things worth while. 
saw only a capering old fool, making 
grotesque and horrible something that in 
youth might have been beautiful. But 
Herrington, finding the insanity of a life of 
getting had gone unbearably stale, plunged 
into this fatuous make-believe of love with 
all the eager greed of his nature; and Mrs. 
Ogler saw that she must fight. 

So she planned her campaign. She 
planned it one Sunday when the Herring- 
ton electric car offered for her use had twice 
gone home from her door empty. She said 
nothing to the Airedale, but on Monday 
morning sent him on an all-day errand to 
the construction department of the railroad. 

When Herrington came jauntily swing- 
ing into the office, with his cockeye softened 


as it turned on her, Mrs. Ogler closed the 
door and sat opposite to him at the ma- 
hogany table. She met his calflike leer 
without flinching. He opened his mouth as 
though to speak, when she interrupte *d him. 

re his," * she cried sharply, “‘is’ 
paused—‘‘nonsense!’’ And she repeated 
firmly: “ Miserable nonsense! And what's 
more, Mr. Herrington, you've been too 
good to me in the past for me to stand it. 
Quit it! Quit it!"’ she cried. 

Herrington started round the table. His 
eyes were glowing and his steps uncertain. 
She rose quickly and put her finger on the 
call button. 

“None of that!’’ she snapped. 

“Oh, Connie!” He stopped. 
caught the word he had uttered. Hismouth 
worked vainly. He spat out bitter ashes a 
moment and went on: “Oh, no—Nellie, I 
mean. You know what I mean—I mean 
you—you—you— Con £ 

He was becoming distraught at his own 
words; but he went on excitedly: 

“I want to give you—it’s not just 
money—that’s not it—not money; but 
larkspurs. No,no!” Horror blazed throug! 
his steely eyes frantically. There was no 
passion in his voice, but a miserable deter- 
mination, cold and mad, as he slowly picked 
his words: “‘No—no! Oh, God ~ a, 
damn that wormwood on my tongue! It’s 
my”’—he paused and took the next syl- 
lable — “‘name—my name,” he repeated 
quickly. “‘Not just money I want to give 
you, Connie!” 

At the sound of that name he let out a 
bleat of terror and wilted into his chair, 
with his hands nervously fingering his desk 
A sudden and deep-planted re "solution came 
to Herrington and he spoke again 
want—to--to ~ I'll sacrifice 
and earth—all withered and 


she 


His ear 


heaven 
faded 

Again he seemed to be spitting ashes, 
appalled. The woman stared amazed at 
the old man. She was speechless for a 
moment, while dread overcame her loath- 
ing. He rose in a palsy of fright. A kind of 
infantile questioning agony spread over his 
face as he stood, with twitching mouth, 
choking down the words that kept swelling 
to his lips. 

The man and woman, gazing dumbly at 
each other, saw that something bigger than 
a dotard’s passion had come into the room. 
The woman stepped to a water bottle and 
handed him a drink. His weak hands 
carried it slowly to his quivering lips. 

“Yes, Nellie—that’s better. The lark- 
sp ” He shook his head hopelessly. 

“You are ill, Mr. Herrington,” answered 
the woman. He nodded. She stood in 
doubt a few seconds and then said: “But, 
of course, Mr. Herrington, I must not work 
here any longer. I've transferred myself in 
this letter.’’ She pointed to a sheet of paper 
prepared on her desk. “I’ve issued an order 
transferring myself to the passenger de- 
partment—if you don’t mind. I can help 
you—there—if you need help at any time; 
but I can’t work here.” 
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T WILLS you to buy 
The F Shoe at $5 
or $6 hs fan ordinary 
shoe for lesS*— you get full 
vaiue in service, additional 
comfort, and better style to the 
last day's wear. Good shoes are an 
economy. Ask for The Florsheim 
Shoe—there’s a style for every taste 
—all “Natural Shape” for comfort 


$5 to $7 


Look for Name in Shoe 
The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 











: Oh You Scout! 


Cut out this Advertisement and 


Put It In Your Pocket! 


The next time you see the 


Scout Master of Your Troop 


show it to him. Tell him 
the boys of the Troop will 
be interested in knowing 
about this 


“Curtis Troop Plan” 


to provide $15.00 or MORE 
EACH MONTH FOR THE 
TROOP TREASURY. 


on a self-supportu MASIS, aS Te« 


. ommended by the National Coun 
Curtis cil, and should pay your Troop i 
teady income of $15.00 to $40. 00 

a month. The ‘*Curtis Plan’’ w 

Troop help th Scouts to pull togethet 
All for one, one for all.*” Wirl 





bank deposit; you, yourself, can 
earn money for your own equi 
ment and outing 
At Your Next Troop Meeting bring u; 
matter under the head of ** New Busine 
In the meantime talk with the other 
about the ‘*Curtis way’’ of earning money 
egularly. Get the boys to ask the Scout 
Master to write to the Troop Frinanct 
Section, Curtis PusLisHinc Company, 
Puitapecenia, Pa., for particular Be a 
‘live wire’ ‘andgetthis matter started” 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT! 











THE SATURDAY 


Again he nodded, afraid to speak. She 
turned to her desk and the old man sat 
trying his lips and mouth in whispers for a 
long time. At length he spoke: 

“I’m all right now, Nellie—I believe.” 

“Very well, Mr. Herrington,” replied 
the woman as her finger pressed the call 
button. In the seconds that elapsed before 
the door opened she added: “I'm sorry 
very sorry for you, sir; but I’m going now.” 
To the man who appeared with his note- 
book she continued: “There’s nothing 
important in the mail but the request for 
Mr. Herrington's opinion on the Canal 
tolls repeal from the Senate committer 
Find the rate facts in File K—not the pri 
vate file. Mr. Herrington will explain. | 
must be out of the office this morning.”’ 

The heads of departments who saw M 
Herrington that summer remarked that h« 
whispered to himself much of the time, and 
that he had a baffled uncertainty in |} 
eyes. The traffic department said to the 
maintenance department: “The chief's 
not up to his top form these days.”” So his 
subordinates took as much work away from 
him as they could without letting him 
know it. 

His habit of silence seemed for a fev 
months to be growing. When he spoke it 
was in monosyllables. He took to writing 
his orders on a tablet, which was ever before 
him, and with a grunt handing the written 
order to the proper clerk. He wrote flu- 
ently, and scribbled notes for his stenog 
raphers on the backs and tops and sides 
of the letters that came to his desk; but 
gradually, as the summer waned, his fear 
of speech lessened and he became less 
taciturn. He developed a ponderous habit 
of weighing every word before he uttered 
it; so men thought him exceedingly wise 

It was in September when an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, seeking to mair 
tain the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Federal law, came to Pleasant Ridge at 
the request of the Chamber of Commerce 
The town was demanding its place on the 
commercial map. President Herringtor 
of the P. R. & G., was backing up the de 
mand; for if the town could get the advan 
tage of its geographical location it would 
mean better rates for his road. So he con- 
sented to preside at the banquet given by 
the town to the investigating commissioner 

It was something like a day of triumph 
for Herrington, for he found himself back 
ing a town enterprise in which his own self 
interest lay; so he rose in his place at the 
head of the table on the night of the banquet 
with a renaissance of the Herrington grir 
on his face--the grin, that had been drogp- 
ing for nearly a decade. 


The flutter of handclapping that greeted * 


him died away, and he smiled his flinty 
steely, cockeyed smile at the banqueters. 
He felt secure; for he held in his hand, 
partly concealed, the card on which he had 
written his opening remarks. They stared 
at him in his familiar, exact handwriting, 
and he beamed. 

““My pleasure,” he began, grinning cheer 
fully, ‘‘is all withered ig 

The crowd, preparing for some light play 
of words, saw instead a white pall mantle 
Herrington’s face as he stammered: “All 
fade ‘a 

His eyes became fixed, as though he were 
looking at some specter. He stgod for a 
second, stiff and panting, glaring at his 
unseen enemy. Then he sank down slowly 
into his chair, crying hoarsely: “‘God! 
God!— God!” and dropped his chin on his 
shirtfront. When they rushed to him he 
sat tight-lipped and grim. He would not 
answer their questions. So they led him 
from the hall. They put him in his car and 
telephoned to his home that he was ill 

The next day they took him to a Chicago 
nerve specialist. Herrington seemed more 
or less dazed at times and began to grow 
homesick. At the end of a week he was 
crying pitifully to go home. 

At home they could not keep him in bed. 
He would wander through the grounds 
about his house like an old dog looking for 
something. He would not speak, and cried 
when the attendant stogd too near him 
but always he would go into that part of 
the grounds where the old-fashioned garden 
flourished. There they often found him 
staring dumbly at the old-fashioned flowers, 
apparently listening; and many times the 
attendant behind the lilac bush heard the 
old man whimper: 

“The larkspur’s all faded—all withered 
and faded! The larkspur’s all faced — like 
me!” . 

This he would whisper over and over 
and sigh. Then he would look round 
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carefully, as though to find the larkspurs; of a Prince Charmin’ helooked, all scrooched 
but the larkspurs were gone. up in his overcoat there in her garden! 
“Whose garden?” asked the rickety man 
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Waltham “Colonial Royal” 

Waltham Watches offer not only a maximum of scientific precision 
but also a high degree of this quality in models which cannot possibly 
be called expensive. 

Consider the above model “The Colonial Royal”. It can be had 
either in single jointed (gold filled) Calumet case or in a double 
jointed case— Washington style if desired. 

There is no need to praise this watch, the bare facts are sufficient. 

See one at your jeweler’s and we ask nothing better than that he 
tell you about it fully. 

Look for this watch in your jeweler's window. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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Larnine your 
vAristmas /loney 


AT¢ )W is the start of our big subscription season, 
\ Before October twentieth we shall make S00 
appointments of young men and women to solicit 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman 
in their own and adjoining localities. 

As high as $30.00 a weck can easily be made. The 
same commission and salary payments are allowed 
on renewal subscriptions as on new. Some make 
$50.00 to $60.00 a week. It is enjoy able work — 
out of doors—and everyone is glad to see you, for 
these periodicals are known and read everywhere. 
We do not want ‘‘canvassers’’ but aggressive, en- 
thusiastic young men and women of good address— 
vur type ot people. If you are interested, address 

dgency Division, Box 631 
rTHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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On a fair, clear day in late autumn Elias confused, and to seem to be making talk. 


Higginson was digging in a pit, up to his 
hips. Beside him was a rickety little old 
man with a short breath and a misery in 
his back. The little old man from time to 
time leaned on his shovel and held one hand 
to his back; but Elias went on gouging the 
earth with his pick. Finally the silence 
became torturing beyond endurance and the 
little old man asked: 

“Gravel under this?’ 

“‘Not for a while yet,’ responded Elias; 
and he did not look up. 

Another long quarter of an hour passed, 
when Elias suddenly burst forth: 

**Il was a-thinkin’ of him,”’ he mused. 

The little rickety man gasped slightly 
and responded: 

“Oh, yes.”” And added: ‘What about 
that wireless you hear so much about? Do 
you suppose it’s so—savin’ of them boats 
or just what you read in the papers?” 

“Of him!” returned Elias doggedly. 

The rickety man dropped his shovel for 
the hundredth time and picked it up 
wearily, but did not reply. At the end of a 
long pause, in which the old man several 
times seemed about to go to work and then 
thought better of it, Elias burst forth: 

“The last time I saw him he had his 
overcoat on out in the garden— her garden,” 
he added, looking sharply at his companion. 

The old man had fallen to work and was 
trying not to hear what was going on; but 
his curiosity got the better of his gooseflesh 
and he asked: 

“Whose garden?”’—and held his back 
for the reply. 

“None o’ your damn’ business whose 


’ 


garden! His wife’s garden—whose do you 


9 


suppose? 

“Oh!” cut in the old man timidly; and 
Elias went on: 

“Right there in her garden—same as 
that—where I seen him thirty-odd year 
ago—right there under the lilacs, shiverin’ 
in his damn’ hoss blanket of a overcoat 
where I’ve crept up and peeked at him a 
damn’ site hotter’n that!” 

The little old man tried not to listen; 
but Elias, tearing the earth with his pick, 
cried angrily: 

“And now he’s colder’n ever! You bet 
he’s cold enough now!” 

The rickets in the old man set him 
aflutter. He did not like the subject. 
Elias went on: 

“As I was sayin’, I passed the iron 
palin’s of his garden and stopped to have 
a look at ‘im. And they was a couple 
passin’—same as that—and she says to her 
man: ‘A old man settin’ in a autumn 
garden—how very poetical!’ she says 
same as that. An’ they didn’t know he was 
dotty, and I didn’t tell "em. They stopped 
by me and the man says to the woman: 
‘How very dignified he looks there in the 
autumn of life, amid the cosmos and bud- 
din’ chrysanthemums! How calm! How 
peaceful!’ 

“*When the storm of life is past,’ she 
says—-same as that—lining out the hymn. 
And him a-settin’ there, jabbering under 
his breath and starin’ at the flower bed like 
a idjot!” 

Elias stood aside to let the shoveler get 
at his dirt pile, and went on: 

“But they never noticed it. They kept 
sayin’ ‘How poetic!’—and all that—‘a old 
man, after the passion of life, settin’ among 
the passionless flowers’—same as that! ‘Oh, 
hell!’ I says to myself; and to them I ast: 
‘Did you know this ’ere party?’ And they 
says: ‘No; who was he?’ And I says: 
‘Well, you bet his name is Dennis now’ 
same as that!” 

The old rickety man shuddered and 
whispered: 

“Is the party’s name Dennis?” 

“You've said it,”’ replied Elias, getting 
back to his work. He went on: “‘ But when 
I first knowed him he went by another 
name. Folks used to call him Prince 
Charmin’—same as that.” He laughed and 
jeered. “Prince Charmin’! Even as a boy 
in school I knowed him—him a little boy; 
one o’ them nicey, spicey boys— boughten 
sleds, boughten wagons, silver skates, 
spangle-topped boots—and all that. And 
then later on he come along, bustin’ it up 
with me an’ her— Prince Charmin’! Prince 
Charmin’, with his pretty yaller-molasses 
mustache, and his toothpick shoes and dude 
breeches, skin tight. Oh, | remember him! 
And me nothin’ but a farmer boy with a 
buckboard; and him comin’ sailin’ up with 
hisred-wheeled rig! Prince Charmin’! A hell 


Elias stopped to look at the dull eyes 
staring at him and the stupid face. 

“His wife’s—whose do you suppose?” 
He went on digging for a time and then 
broke out again: “An’ then pretty soon 
the man and the girl moved off; and this 
‘ere party I was speakin’ on, he came F 

“The party?" queried the rickety man 
timidly, looking at the hole beneath him. 

““Name’s Dennis—same as that!” went 
on Elias. ‘“‘He came shufflin’ over to the 
palin’ and the keeper came up beside him; 
and he stared at me, this here Prince 
Charmin’ did, and he jabbers ‘The lark- 
spurs is faded; all withered an’ faded— all 
withered an’ faded—like me!’—same as 
that. And he stares at me and don’t know 
me; and then—and then’’— the pick went 
hungrily into the earth again and again 
before Elias finished his sentence; he gave 
it a final bite of anger and went on—‘‘an’ 
then I knowed him—knowed my Prince 
Charmin’ for all these thirty-odd years 
same as that! 

‘For, I tell you, hidin’ behind that same 
lilac bush, I heard her beggin’ him and 
pleadin’ with him; and as he slunk off like 
a houn’ dog I heard her say them same 
words, same as that-—-same as that! And 
I've carried ’em in my head and he’s carried 
‘em in his head--him and me. And why 
I didn’t kill him that night—kill him like 
the dog I knowed he was—same as that 
there an’ then, I never can tell; except that 
he was this here Prince Charmin’ an’ I was 
a farmer lyin’ behind the lilacs, sufferin’ like 
a dumb animal—for her.” 

“For who?” asked the old man, sitting 
on the dirt mound, cleaning his shovel with 
a stick. 

“His wife—who do you suppose?” 
retorted Elias, glaring at the weak-minded 
man. “‘I thought I knowed, when he was 
gettin’ the jury out of town—one at a time 
all those years— what was in his heart; and 
I thought I knowed why he always wanted 
me to leave; not ‘at he ever heard of me 
and her, but because I got on that jury and 
tried to swing it agin him. So, Mr. Prince 
Charmin’, that was the canker in your 
heart, eh?—same as that! An’ you growed 
rich and you growed richer; and you got 
littler an’ littler as you got things—as a 
body always does who lays up treasure in 
this earth—same as that! 

“And you growed rich and you growed 
richer, and smaller and smaller, till yer 
little sodderin’ pot of a hell inside you jest 
naturally burnt all the pith out of you, and 
you was a poetical-lookin’ old party, white- 
haired and leather-skinned, a-dyin’ in a 
old-fashioned garden—a-dyin’ at the top!” 
He stopped talking and bent to his pick in 
silence. 

The rickety old man was afraid of the 
silence and said, as he mopped his forehead: 
“Hot work, ain’t it?” 

Elias dug on without replying. 

“He goes to the gravel,”’ remarked Elias 
as his pick struck the little stones. “‘ We'll 
have to make ‘im a concrete bed— nice 
and soft! Oh, you Charmin’ Prince— you 
Prince Charmin’, with your sodderin’-pot 
hell in your belly, how much have you 
bested me?” 

“Meanin’ the party?" questioned the 
rickety old man. 

“Same as that!” rejoined Elias. 

““Whose name is Dennis?” persisted the 
shoveler, looking furtively at the hole. 

“Whose name is just that!”’ answered 
Elias as he once more buried his pick in 
the gravel. 


The reporter for the Pleasant Ridge 
Tribune—owned by the P. R. & G. inter- 
ests—-was instructed by the managing 
editor to turn himself loose on the funeral. 
So he told how the male choir sang Crossing 
the Bar, and Lead, Kindly Light; how 
two preachers prayed and another read the 
Scripture lesson; and printed in full the re- 
marks of the bishop who delivered the eulogy. 

At the end of the article the reporter 
appended a list of the railroad nobility from 
all over the West who had sent floral offer- 
ings, and he described some of the grander 
set pieces of hothouse flowers—gates ajar, 
broken columns, American Beauty palls, 
and other floral gewgaws; but he did not 
tell how empty and meaningless they are 
those hothouse flowers—for, after all, it is 
the seasonal procession of the flowers of the 
field, growing gently and beautifully more 
serene and glorified as the season runs its 
course, that typifies life. 
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"Bull" Durham an International Favorite 


Smokers of experience and discrim- 
ination the world over obtain year- 
‘round, daily enjoyment from "Bull" 
Durham tobacco. Men prominent in 
the social, business and public life of 
many nations find supreme tobacco 
satisfaction in the deliciously fresh, 


mild cigarettes of unique savor they 
roll for themselves, to their individual 
liking, from this wonderfully pure, 
mellow tobacco. Their distinguished 
example has made it correct, smart, 
fashionable to "Roll Your Own" upon 
every occasion. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


here is no purer, milder tobacco in the world than "Bull" Durham— 
none other with such a sweet, mellow, irresistible fragrance. This rare, 


Ask for FREE 
book of\ ‘‘papers”’ 
with each Sc sack 


balmy aroma is as delicate and elusive as it is distinctive and pleasing, and 
can only be retained and enjoyed in the fresh-rolled cigarette. 


"Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes afford wholesome enjoy- 
ment and lasting satisfaction to more millions of men than all other 


high-grade smoking tobaccos combined. 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll Your Own," 
and a Book of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, 


to any address in U. S. on postal request. 


Durham, Durham, N. C., Reom 1269. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Address ° Bull . 


















































THE SATURDAY 


THE KRIS-GIRL 


Continued from Page 19 


with her head bent, 
could not make the remotest guess-as to 
what she might be thinking. 

I did not particularly fancy the job on 
which I was engaged; but still it was clear 
to me that no suspicion or even guess con- 


standing very still. I 


cerning the danger that threatened the 
town ought to be neglected. It was use- 
less, I knew, to say anything to the Dutch 
authorities. Neither the Kris-Girl nor I 
had the shadow of proof to offer, and the 
mind of the Hollander moves slowly. We 
should only have been told to mind our own 
business— perhaps to stay on the ship. 

The night was purple-dark, with no light 
but starlight. The town was a blaze of 
electric lamps; but down the road and near 
the villas there were many lakes of black 
shadow. In one of these the house of the 
yellow allamandas stood. 

I thought every one must be out, for 
there seemed to be no lights about the place 
except a sort of night light in one upper 
room. The villa ran round three sides of 
a square; it had two stories, the upper sup- 
ported by white stone pillars. Wide veran 
das extended completely round both stories 
and there was a fine [ 
whitish stone. 

By the glimmer of the night lamp I saw 
something that startled me a little—an iron 
grille across one end of the upper veranda, 
tightly shut. It had no doubt been placed 
there originally to protect some room where 
valuables were kept, but it was now un- 
doubtedly being used as a means of im- 
prisonment, for the one lighted room was 
within and I could see a white figure mov- 
ing. So the story about the jealous old 
husband was true! 

“A beastly dangerous sort of thing to 
do!" I thought. “*There’s no way of get- 
ting in or out of that end of the veranda ex- 
cept through the gate. What if there were 
a fire?” 

On that my heart gave a jump, and a 
chain of separate links suddenly snapped 
itself together in my mind. 

“Of courge!”’ I all but cried out. “He 
would—-a Dyak-they’d dare anything. 
With an oil tank alight in the town the old 


Staircase of some 


husband would fly to unlock the gate. And 
she'd be let out in the middle of the night, 
in wild confusion, with no one on the look- 
out. And he would not spirit her off a 


prisoner on the steamer after all. 

Here I checked myself, feeling as though 
cold drops of water had slipped down my 
spine. 

jut the steamer leaves at daylight to- 
morrow,” I thought. The inference was 
so obvious that I felt for the butt of the 
revolver I had put into a handy pocket. 

“No, he doesn’t— with Cristina in the 
dashed town!”’ I said to myself. 

I had beer standing in the shade some dis- 
from the villa. Now 1 began to walk 
quietly round to the back, for I judged that 
the room with the light had an opening on 
the side of the forest and that this was the 
likeliest place to flush my quarry. 

Providentially there was a clump of or- 
namental crotons in the right place. I got 
into them and looked about me. The bed- 
room had a window at the back—a window 
wreathed with yellow allamandas. 


lance 


I could 
see that, for the light seemed to have been 
turned up alittle. I settled down for a long 
wait, wishing to heaven I could smoke. 

As it happened, my wait was not two 
minutes. I was scarcely well settled among 
the bushes when the light went up a little 
more and a slim in a very loose, 
transparent muslin robe came to the win- 
dow in the wall and looked down. 

“By Jove!” I said to myself, 
ping a whistle in time. 

She was half-caste undoubtedly — I should 
have said a bit more—but she was pretty. 
Yes, I should think A dark, slender 
slip of a thing, with black hair falling 
straight as a cloak of satin to somewhere 
about her knees; a figure that seemed to 
vibrate like a flower stalk as she stood; 
eyes that even in the dim lamplight, even at 
twenty feet height, shone warm and starry. 
And the Dyak chief thought her worth burn- 
ing down a city for, did he? Well, from a 
mere man’s point of view he did not seem 
so very far wrong. 

She stood leaning far out among the 
allamandas—for the great golden flowers 
were trained about the back of her room as 
well as the front— and I saw she was watch- 
ing. In about a minute more the Dyak 
stood below. I had not heard him come, I 


hgure 


just step- 


SO. 


had noteven seen his approach. He seemed 
to have sprung up out of the earth; and I 
realized, with unpleasant distinctness, that 
his movements and bushcraft, compared 
to mine, were as the progress of a weasel 
matched with that of a working bullock. 
I stiffened myself in the effort to keep still 
and unseen. The Dyak was speaking. 

“Red Flower,” he said softly, “‘is he 
out?” 

“Hush! He is in, pretending to sleep 
down below,” was her reply. 

“Good!” said the copper statue in the 
twilight. ‘‘To-morrow, you and I, with my 
tribe, will be far away in the jungle; and 
after to-morrow it will be my brown tree 
house for you instead of this old monkey's 
home.” 

The girl leaned far out over the window- 
sill. Her hair fell a good yard down the 
wall. 

“Be careful!’ she said, and I could see 
that she was breathing very quickly. “Be 
careful of yourself.” . 

“IT walk in the darkness like the snake, 
and in the forest I go like the wild monkey 
of the woods,” replied the Dyak. ‘“‘There 
is no fear for me.” 

I looked up again at the girl—she was so 
wonderfully pretty that it was an inevitable 
thing to do; but I gave her only one glance, 
of that Iam sure. Still, when I turned my 
eyes back to the Dyak he was not there. 
He had vanished. 

The girl, with a gesture of farewell that 
would have immortalized any sculptor who 
could have fixed it in marble, seemed to 
sink back among the allamandas and the 
light went down. In two seconds more I 
was running hard for the front of the house. 
I dare say I made a noise. I did not care, 
for I remembered I had seen a bicycle 
leaning up against the wall curb in the 
courtyard—whose, I neither knew nor 
cared— and if my guess was right it lay with 
that bicycle and myself to save the town. 

I was horribly out of practice—I hopped 
and hopped, trying to get on, like some ab 
surd, gigantic frog; but when I got my feet 
on the pedals they remembered that I had 
held three championships in eighteen hun- 
dred and something, and the wheels went 
round to some purpose. 

Ghost-white in the electric glare of the 
town I saw the sinister forms of the huge 
oil tanks when I swung round the bend of 
the road. Surely they were well lighted 
well watched, too, in such a place as this. 
And yet there had been two interrupted 
attempts already—one before we came, of 
what nature I did not know; the other only 
a single night before—for the cutting of 
the oil pipe could have been nothing else. 
After seeing the Dyak appear and vanish 
as he did I wondered less at the inability 
of the watchmen to catch him. Moreover, 
the jungle came very close up behind the 
tanks. 

He might there now! He might 
be there now The downward strokes of 
the pedals beat it out along the wide, hard 
road. I saw the steamer lying by the quay; 
Cristina’s face leaped up before me. I bent 
over the handlebars, and the night wind, 
drenched with perfume, screamed in my 
face, and the pe dals, speeding up declared 
“He is there now! He is there now!” 

Round the corner, behind the range of 
tanks, I swung, with such a curve that the 
bicycle skidded violently and staggered like 
a drunken thing for a hundred yards or 
more. As soon as I could stop it I leaped 
off. It dropped on the road with a clang. 

The thing was happening as I came. I 
had no time to think——no time to do any- 
thing but act. Cristina was running among 
the gigantic shadows of the tanks, where the 
glaring arc lights made a maze of black and 
white on the ground. She was running in 
and out, doubling like a hunted hare, faster 
than she had run that evening on the pat! 
outside the villas. I had never seen any 
woman run like it. And behind her, catch- 
ing up with her as a sparrow hawk catches 
a sparrow, ran the Dyak. 

One cry I heard from Cristina as I rushed 
toward her: 

“Put it out! Forty-nine!” 

I thank heaven to this day that I had the 
sense to understand and the determinatior 
to leave her—yes, even to leave her to the 
Dyak. Forty-nine was one tank farther on. 
I ran to it for my life and for the lives in all 
Balik Papan. 

In the shadow underneath the great tank 
a spark was creeping—creeping. 
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seeking to 
dress the part of 
stifcess, we suz- 
gest the Athletic, a 
typical 


Sincerity Clothes 


garment. See it at 
a leading dealer's 
near you. 


STYLE BOOK 
ON REQUEST 


Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co 
Chicago 





HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





This Fall Take No Chances 


With the Powder You Shoot 
NO far as your powder is « ned eliminate the 
possibility of the misfire at a critical moment 
w that spousa day inthe held. Carry shells loaded 
with a powder yj 1 can depe d upo! it mes 
under all conditions. Shoot 
Smokeless Shotgun Powder 
Here is a powder that makes instant apps to the 
sportsman familiar with its qualitie Ss Have you eve 
known the fee ’ f security resulting trom the « 
k wile that a id will t be afte 
d ching rain « ina ntal drop overb Y 
will know it whe ( y Inf ‘ | | 
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Your Christmas Money 


We will pay you liberally for your spare time be- 


tween now and Christmas. In your town, among 
your own circle of ni, ge il we require the 
enewals and new 
ubscriptions to The Saturday ke Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


services of someone to look after 1 


This is the harvest season for our representatives 
Hundreds of thousands of subscriptions expire during the 
two months preceding Christmas, and must be renewed 
\ proportionate number of these renewals and new 
subscriptions will be received from persons whom you 
Can reac h 

Thousands of persons are adopting the practice of 
giving subscriptions as Christmas gifts. ‘These renewals 
and new orders are yours if you ask for them 

We will pay you a liberal commission and salary 

ur earnings will depend upon the number of hours you 

-us. If you are interested, address Agency Dis 


> THe Curtis PustisHinc Company, PHILA, PA 
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There is nothing easier in the world than 
to put out a fuse, even when it is very close 
indeed to the plug of dynamite. It needs 
only a sharp knife or a good set of teeth. I 
had not the one, but I had the other. I bit 
it off in time. 

Then— but it was really good luck more 
than anything else that caused me to wing 
the Dyak in one leg. I might have shot him 
dead or missed him. One would have been 
dangerous in the absence of evidence; the 
other Well, it did not happen. 

At the sound of the shot an Amboynese 
soldier in full uniform came trotting up, 
rifle over his shoulder. Of course he ar- 
rested Cristina and myself; and of course 
there was turning out of guards and ex- 
tracti:g of sleepy officials from their beds, 
and red tape, and trouble all round. You 
would have thought we had been trying to 
burn down the town, instead of trying to 
save it at the risk of our lives, if you had 
been there; but after a while they got the 
facts, aided by the remains of the fuse, and 
then — 

Well, then they said we had better get on 
the steamer and go away as quickly as we 
could; Balik Papan was no place for tour- 
ists. I remember a certain tall, pink, fat 
official in pyjamas escorted us down to the 
ship, yawning terribly as he went and told 
us perfunctorily that he was obliged to us. 
I did not think he looked it. 

The night watchman on the gangway 
was openly curious; he seemed to think we 
were both under arrest for some anarchistic 
crime. He looked disappointed when the 
pyjamaed functionary and his attendant 
soldiers went away without leaving any 
suggestions as to handcuffs. 

They had tied the Dyak up promptly, 
with no particular consideration for his 
broken leg, before they went into our case; 
so we had the satisfac tion of knowing th: it he 

was likely to get his deserts. He did, two 
days later, at the mouths of a dozen rifles. 

“Miss Kris-Girl,” I said as we separated 
to go to our cabins, “‘why did you not play 
fair? iy 

““Where would you and the town have 
been if I had?” was her illogical answer. 
“It needed somebody at both ends. I 
meant to ask you to help me, all along; but 
you were trouble some, so I had to » 

*Deceive!’ 

“Hard words break no bones,” she said 
coolly. ‘‘Call it anything you like. I knew 
it would take two to catch that Dyak, and 
it did. As a matter of fact he caught me 
stalking him and was going to make sure I 
shouldn't tell when you came up. I hadn't 
even time to stop the fuse—he went for me 
with his kris, and I could only run. You 
were right, but not as right as you thought; 
I did hold my own against him for just a 
little bit, because I was so very, very fright- 
ened. Then he began to catch up to me 
and then—if you had not come 

I think she saw what was in my face, for 
she turned into her cabin quickly. And I, 
seeing that she had no wish to hear me, 
went away to mine. 

Editor's Note This is the third in a series of 
stories by Beatrice Grimshaw rhe fourth will 
appear in an early number 


Handling Coin 


Oy = peer machines have now 
/ reached such a degree of perfection that 
a machine will take a bucketful of coins 
of all denominations, sort them out, pick 
out all the mutilated pieces and reject 
them, do all the others up in neat bundles 
of standard sizes—such as twenty-five pen- 
nies in a bundle—count them, add them 
all up together, and hand out a slip of paper 
on which is printed the total sum in dol- 
lars and cents. An electric motor turns the 
crank that does the work. 


Correcting Echoes 
ATING echoes by light beams, with 


subsequent correction of bad acoustics, 
has been developed into an exact science 
by experimenters in the University of IIli- 
nois. Beams from an arc light are directed 
from the stage to all parts of an auditorium, 
and the deflection of light from walls and 
pillars is noted. Results are checked up by 
observing the sound of the hissing traveling 
the same course as the light. 

Experience has shown just what condi- 
tions produce the most troublesome echoes, 
and, with the information given by the light 
beams, the conditions are readily improved 
by hanging curtains at troublesome points. 
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Telephone 
Charges Reduced 


Here’ is an invention which will cut 
down your Long Distance telephone 
bills 10°; to 30%. 


*The saving or 
it 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET — It 
t se leak r 


THE TOLLOMETER CO 
09 Pilgard Bldg Har 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS WANTED 














** Little Guard”’ 
the 


new LOYYeY 


gives a quick, smooth, clean shave 
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The new Torrey Hon 
ing Strop has no equal 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
orcester, Mass. 
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with freight prepaid, on ' 
new 1915 “RANGER” i 
write at once for our 
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ting our latest Propositions. TIRES, » nie 
sundries and everything in the bicycle line half ood 
prices. Write to us. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-55, CHICAGO 
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A Luxurious Four Passenger Closed Car 


Here is the ideal car for women. 
It has all the conveniences of a high- 
priced electric yet the cost is just about 
half. 

As compared to an electric it has 
more power, unlimited mileage, and the 
upkeep cost is considerably less. 

The 1915 Overland coupé is one 
of the most beautiful closed cars ever 
produced. 

This model has the latest full flow- 
ing stream-line design with perfectly 
rounded corners and gracefully curved front 
corner windows. 

It comfortably seats four passengers. One 
of the seats can be faced forward or backward. 

Both doors are rattle-proof and weather- 
proof. Also they are unusually wide. 

They are fitted with special locks that can 
be locked either from the outside or the inside. 

The interior is magnificently and luxurious- 
ly finished. It is completely covered (includ- 
ing the ceiling) with grey Bedford cord cloth 
of unusually soft texture. 

The seat cushions are deeper and softer 
than those furnished with touring cars and give 
perfect ease, rest and complete riding comfort. 








Behind the driver's seat is a large 
parcel compartment. Under the seats 
are other similar compartments. 

Large sashless rattle-proof adjust- 
able windows are in both of the side 
doors. Patented window fixtures, eas- 
ily raise or lower the windows. The 
rear window, which is unusually large, 
also drops, so that if the weather per- 
mits you may enjoy all the bene- 
fits and open air advantages of a 
touring car. 

The windows have exquisite silk curtains, 
which have a dainty pattern of black and 
white striping. 

A clear-vision windshield can be adjusted 
to any position. There is also a rain protector 
which prevents rain from clouding the wind- 
shield glass. 

All electric switches are located on the steer- 
ing column so that starting, lighting, ignition and 
electric horn are within natural reach of the driver. 

Those who desire a really beautiful all year 
around car should lose no time in examining 
this smart model. 

Overland dealers are now taking orders for 
immediate delivery. 


Handsome 1915 catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 182. 


35 H. P. moto 
114 Inc & caecides Dem 
One extra rim 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


35 in. x 4% in. non-skid tire 
untable rin 
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Electric _ started Left-hand drive — center 
_ -~ ~ eee c plete set of t 


The Willys- Overland Company, Silas, Ohio 


The Willys-Ox 


of Canada 


Limited, Hamilton, Ont 
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Men are waking up to the HUDSON Six-40 


since this second-year model came out. 


Last month our sales and output ran five times 
last September. That's a marvelous jump for as 


old a concern —as big a concen —as this. 


Our present sales—from our best informa- 
tion —exceed those of any other car in the w orld 
with price above $1,200. 


Orders Never Filled 


Since we first announced this HUDSON 
Six-40 we have never caught up with orders. The 
end of last season left 3,000 men disappointed. 


This year we trebled our output ; but on 
August | we had 4,000 unfilled orders — 
actual sales to users. Nearly 1,000 cars have 
been shipped by express to minimize delays. 


That's unprecedented in the automobile line. 


Now we've added again to our output. It is 
100 cars per day. Now, for the first time in 
two seasons, we can offer prompt delivery. 
With the ideal touring season of Indian Summer, 


now is the time to get your new car 


Howard E. Coffin’s Best 


Such is the record —so far—of this new-day 


car, It came to you vouched for by a matchless 


Six 4O 
HUDSON 


corps of sponsors. Howard E. Coffin—the 
master designer—pronounced it his apex car. 
And th» 47 engineers who worked four years 


with him on it, said it met their conception of 


the ideal car. 


Men who know Mr. Coffin — who have 
watched his progress for the past ten years — 
will concede him top place in this field, we 
think. What he calls his best car is likely to be 
the best car you will find. 


That—as our sales show —is the widespread 
opinion. This masterpiece, in a single year, has 


increased by five-fold the HUDSON popularity. 


The Prince of Cars 


This HUDSON Six-40 is the prince of 
present-day cars. One can no longer doubt that. 


What this car typifies is what men want. 


This beauty, this finish, this perfect equip- 
ment meet men’s artistic ideals. This lightness - 
the record for a 7-seat car—leads the modern 
trend. This new-type motor — w hich materially 
reduced operative cost— wins ail men’s warm 


approval. 


This HUDSON quality —our level best—is 
the grade demanded by men who know. ‘And 
the HUDSON price—the lowest class-car price 


that's que sted —is a welcome innovation. 


The Two Extra Tonneau Seats Disappear When Not Wanted 


These things— in all of which this HUDSON 
leads—appeal to the up-to-date motorist. These 
are the wanted features in their finished state. 


The car which has won such overwhelming 
approval is the car that you'll want. Go see it. 


Another thing. This immense popularity means 
service stations in 800 cities —-HUDSON serv- 
ice wherever you go. Extra parts and experts 


everywhere. That's a rare situation in this line. 


5 New-Style Bodies 


The Phaeton, with room for seven—with two disap - 
peanng tonneau seats—sells for $1,550 f. o. b. Detroit 


Our 3 passenger Roadster— your ideal of a Roadster— 
costs the same price. 

The Cabriolet — act ommodating three persons, com- 
pletely enc losed, but quickly c hangeable to an open 
Roadster —costs $1,750 

The 5 passenger Coupé, $2,150 

The Limousine—the limit in luxury—sells for $2,550 

Canadian Prices: Phaeton and Roadster, $2,100 f. 0. b. 


Detroit, duty paid 


See them at your local Hudson showroom 
Catalog on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8244 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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By WILL PAYNE 


HE stock exchange in London practically 

stopped doing business on July thirtieth, 
the exchanges of Paris and Berlin having 
virtually shut up shop the day before. Fri- 
day, the thirty-first the day of Germany's 
ultimatum to Russia—the London Ex- 
change formally closed. One re was 
that a large number of members 
all the way from fifty to three |} 


ason 
reporte d 


" 
nared 





notified the management that they would 
be obliged to go into bankruptcy if the 
exchange remained open; because, being 


unable to make settlements with their Con- 
tinental customers, they could not make 
settlements at home. That suggests the 
world-wide web of London’s finance and 
commerce. 

: Saturday 


per cent, 


Next day the Bank of Eng- 
land raised its discount rate to ten I 
which practically put a stop to all 
and discounting in England. Oy 
Parliament passed the following act: 

“His Majesty may by proclamation au- 
thorize the postponement ot the payment of 


lending 
Monday 





any bill of exchange or of any negotiable 
instrument, or any other payment in pur- 
suance of any contract, to such an extent, 
for such time and subject to such provisions 


as may be specified in the proclamatior 

At the same time His Majesty, by proc- 
lamation under this act, ment 
of time bills of exchange, 
August fourth, for one month beyor 
original maturity. 
by a second proc lamation, whict 
tially left it to the discretion of 
as to whether they 
or not. The object Wa banks 
to refuse to pay y had rea- 
son to suspect a purpose to draw and hoard 
money; but in order to accomplish that 
object wide discretion was give 

Similar moratoriums had } 
declared on the Continent, and the 
was soon imitated iz 
China. At this writing, in fact, the Ur 


extended pay 
accepted prior to 
d the 
This was soon followed 
substan- 
the banks 
should pay depositors 


to er able 


Une 


checks where they 


reviously Deen 
action 


America and 
ited 


Sout! 


States is the only important nation in the 
world in which ordinary business contract 








are still in force in the usual way; for when 
the English moratorium expired in Sep- 
tember it was renewed for another month. 

One may easily imagine the 
effect upon business of this 
ponement of payment ol 
bank deposits. Obviously 
ness concern could « ] 


with any certainty. 


paralyzing 
universal post- 
debts, including 
hardly busi- 


on the tuture 


any 






Debts That Need Not be Paid 


In connection with the English morato- 
rium a bank holiday declared from 
Monday to Friday. During that interval 
the banks could consider the extraordi- 
nary situation in which the moratorium had 
placed them. In England 
tinent a bill of 
form of commercial paper. 

When an exporter, an importer, a manu- 
facturer or a merchant there w 
instead of giving his note toa bank, ortoa 
commercial-paper broker to sell to a bank, 
he draws a bill of exchange on somebody to 
whom he has sold goods and sells that | 
of exchange to the bank. Soa great part of 
the English banks’ holdings of commercial 
paper was in the forn 
payment of which had arbitrarily 
postponed by the moratorium—first for 
one month; then for another month. Of 
course, the stock exchange being closed, 
the banks could not realize on their loans 
that were secured by stocks and bor ds, 

Thus the banks had a huge quantity o 
paper that could not be liquidated in the 
ordinary way. A great part of 
was tied up. That they 
lending under those 
ically out of the 
great part of the paper 
moratorium had been subjected to extraor- 
dinary t 


Was 


and on the Cor 


the standard 


exchange 1s 
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of bills of exchange, 


been 


their asset 
could do any new 
Was pra 
Moreover, a 


affected by the 


conditions 


question. 


hazards on account of 
Some of it was payable by 
Continent that now might be unable to pay 
for a long time, or they might never be able 
to pay. Inability to collect debts due from 
the Continent might embarrass or bank- 
rupt English payers. 

Ordinarily, when an English bank wants 
cash it takes bills of exchange, which it has 
discounted for its customers, over to the 


i¢ wa 


concerns on the 


Bank of England, and that institution re- 
discounts them; 


that transaction 


but ir 
ul in 





the discountir g bank indorses and guaran- 
the paper. So, though the Londor 
banks had taken their commercial | aper to 
the Bank of England for rediscount, they 
would still have been liable for its ultimate 
payment. 

To meet 


tees 


this situation the British 





ernment took the extraordinary step of 
guaranteeing the Bank of En i against 
loss on discounting bills of ex« ige, either 
home or foreign, dated before August 
fourth. Thus, on the one hand, the gov- 


ernment, by its moratorium, exte1 
time of paym f a huge m: 
mercial paper held by the banks prior to 
August fourth; and, on the other hand, it 
guaranteed the ultimate payment of that 
The first step was to relieve debtors 
who bec war would not be able 











paper. 


ause of the 





to meet their paper when due. The d 
step relieved the banks that were thus un- 
able to collect their discounted paper as 
it matured. This is probably the most 
extraordinary step, in that connection, ever 


taken by a modern government, and it in- 
dicates the dire nature of the situatior 
E gland. 
Naturally the 
avail themsel\ 


rid of their 





banks we 





es olf this 





incollectible commer 
Indeed, the r 
Bank of k ngl ind was so 
after day the bank 
office after being open or ly ar 





sh to discount paper at the 





great that day 


had to close its discount 














simply because its clerical force was unable 
to handle the enormous mass of bills turned 
in. After ten days or so the made 
a rule that anybody wishing to discount 
paper under the governme guarant 
must make application by four o'clock i 
the afternoon, stating how much paper 
it would present next morning, the ban 
reserving the right to make allotme of 
its next day's discounts among those 
applying. 

Our Obligations Abroad 


The reason for this was that every morr 
ing when the Bank of England opened the 
big banks had their men in line with a 
much paper as the bank’s clerical force could 
handle during the day, and smaller } 
of paper who might wish to get a chance a 
the counter were frozen out. Meantime the 
bank’s clerks were kept at their work night 
and day. 


From 


older 


August seventh, 
counting under government guarar 
gan, up to the statement I ! 
third, the discounts of the Bank of England 
had increased about three hundred and 
million dollars, largely representing pay 
subject to the moratorium, which it 
taken over from other banks. The state- 
ment of September third, as compared with 
that of the date in 1913, 
showed that larger by four 


hundred and seventy million dollars, while 


when this dl 








corresponding 


discounts were 


de posits other than those of the govern- 
ment—were larger by four hund 
forty-five millions. 

Obviously what happened was that the 
other banks discounted a huge amount of 
moratorium paper at the Bank of England 
and let the proceeds lie to their credit at 
that bank. No withdrawal of gold from the 
bank was involved. On the contrary, from 
August to September third the 
bank’s stock of gold increased by 
hundred million dollars. 

The other banks, thus relieved of their 
uncollectible moratorium paper, were in 


to resume discounting for the 





red 


seventh 


over a 


a position 
patrons, as in fact they did to some extent 
during the latter part of August. The Lon- 
Economist of August twenty 
reports: “A few post-moratorium 
are now discounted daily but only 
against actual produce 
and accepted by a clearing-house bank 
Since that date discounting has proceeded 
somewhat more freely. 

In view of the above one can understand 
why the foreign-exchange market disap 
peared. London banks would make no ad- 
vances and discount no bills, so there 
no wy by which a plece of paper drawn 
against a shipment of wheat or cotton to 
England could be converted into cash here 
in fact, for a time, credit and confidence 
were gone. Conditions at Paris were decid- 
edly worse than at London, for the French 


-second 
bills 


those 


aon 


drawn shipments 


was 
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Young men realize in 


| Michaels-Stern Clothes | 


a Style vibrant with “dash” and originality. 
Setting off the newest niceties of designing 
is the stalwart, clean-cast manliness, char- 
acteristic of MICHAELS-STERN clothes. 


Pichaels, Htern & Go. 


L arstest Manufacturers of Rochester~Made Chouings 
. ROCHESTER, NY 


|' YOU HAVE SOME SPARE TIME, a 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square ‘ i, | 


finish 
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hard soft 


Iron Clad No. 188 — 25c 


Brand New Catalog 


LE aR 
tron] Clad) 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 


212 Vine St St. Joseph, Mich 





Get 


our New 





Catalog 





€ of a locomotive is 30 

years plus because it travels over 

smooth stect rails, while the life of 

an automcebiie is 5 years minus, 
unless equipped with the 


[rulfault -fartford 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


It's all a matter of vibration. In the 
instance of the locomotive, the smooth, 
even rails minintize vibration; in the 
instance of the automobile, the rough, 
uneven roadbed intensifies it into jolt 
and jar. The use of Truffault-Hartfords 
means the minimizaiion of vibration 
and a 25% prolongation of the 
automobile’s life. It means comfort- 
able riding on the roughest roads. 

Used by 250,000 motorists 

Adopted by 25 makers 
PRICES, Five Models, $60, $50, $35, $16 

Special Ford Type, $16 
dddress Department A for miniature catalog 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
EB. V. HARTRORDM, President 
190 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches in large cities Deaters everywhere 








Music Rolls HALF-PRICE 


these highest grade player-piano 


y 
[: tis, famous for exquisite tone arrange- 
— - ment, at 50°, 
AEA. 

we = 


=e 
Ly ist prices 


Any 4, $2; depen Choice of over 


less than regu 


2000 Popular, 
our Classic and Op 
eratic selections 


1.00 ro Ils 50¢ 
25 rolls 65¢ 
50 rolls 80¢ 
75 rolls 95¢e 


So 


0d a 


re N& Ww, 
A. B. CONSUMERS MUSIC co. 
| Station € Buffalo, N. Y. 











Used in 
Makes and 


lows. Clear 


portable light 


styles 100 to 
Write for 
VANTI VERYWHERI 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 
Smart English 


Knockabout 
pte Hat 





sweatband A 
Black, Steel Gray Brown Act alue $2 00 


’ y 
Panama Hat Co., Dept. A $30 Broadway Now Y. 





| exports were held up, 
| any supply of that article. 


| in London. 


| Cecilie s 
| day before August first, carrying over ten 
| million dollars in gold for London and —_ 


| transfers, 


} one 
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banks were pretty badly tied up with undi- 
gested Balkan loans when this war broke out. 
We were heavily in debt to London when 
hostilities began. The selling of American 
securities that immediately preceded the 
closing of the New York Stock Exchange 
came largely from that quarter, and a big 
amount was payable to London on that 
account. In past years a good many 
American banks—especially when London 
exchange commanded a high price—have 
made a practice of selling long-time bills of 
exchange in the summer, to be taken up in 
the fall by proceeds of our grain and cotton 
exports. This year cotton exports will be 
much restricted, and if any bills of that char- 
acter are outstanding other means of pay- 
ing them will have to be found. The city of 
New York had placed abroad some eighty 
million dollars of short-time loans, matur- 
ing in the last four months of 1914. 
Altogether we had a round sum of obliga- 
tions to meet abroad, some of them payable 
immediately, so there was a great demand 
for foreign exchange; and for a time, as all 
there was hardly 
This resulted in 
the most extraordinary antics the foreign- 
exchange market has ever seen. A pound 
sterling is worth four dollars and eighty- 
six and six-tenths cents in our money, that 


| being the value of the gold it contains; but 


in some instances cable transfers on London 
were sold in New York at the rate of seven 
dollars to the pound, which is like using 
fourteen dollars in order to discharge a ten- 
dollar debt. 

Of course no great amount of business 
was done at that monstrous rate; but there 
was considerable business at the absurd rate 
of six dollars to the pound, which means 
substantially that people planked down 
six dollars in New York in order to get 
credit for four dollars and eighty-six cents 
Here are a few illustrations: 
German steamer Kronprinzessin 
ailed from New York on the Tues- 


The 


The following Friday night, when nea 
Plymouth, she was warned that war ond 


| tween Germany and England was imminent. 


If war were declared she would, of course, 
be a fat prize for the first British war vessel 


| that overhauled her; soshe promptly turned 


tail for America and got into Bar Harbor, 
Maine, where her gold was taken off and 
returned to the shippers. 


When Money is Tight 


Among the shippers was a New York 
trust company that had aboard nearly five 
million dollars in gold consigned to Lon- 
don. The trust company got back its gold, 


| but sued the steamship company for over a 
| million dollars in damages. 


Under the ar- 
rangement then existing the Bank of Eng- 
land, to encourage gold shipments, would 
give the American shipper credit for the 
full amount of the metal as soon as it was 
shipped, without waiting for its arrival in 
England. Therefore, as soon as the Cecilie 
sailed the trust company had a credit with 
the Bank of England for nearly five million 
dollars. Against that credit it sold cable 
transfers—in other words, drafts by wire 
at the going rate of four dollars and eighty- 
nine cents to the pound. 

The Bank of England duly honored the 
cable drafts; but the Cecilie turned back 
and no gold arrived. That left the trust 
company in debt to the Bank of England 
for the amount of the shipment; but cable 
to meet this indebtedness, had 
meantime gone up to six dollars to the 
pound. Thus the loss on a million pounds 
came to more than a million dollars. 

A Paris house owed an American hoyse 
hundred and twenty-five thousand 
frances. The American house drew for the 
amount and sold the bill to a bank; but 
when the bill got to Paris the French house 
was unable to meet it, because its bank had 
shut down on all discounts and advances. 
The French banks, in fact, were shutting 
down on payments of deposits as well. 

The American bank that bought the 
draft had used it in a remittance to Paris, 
and there was thus a deficit of a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand francs in the 
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remittance. It demanded that the house 
which had drawn the draft replace the 
hundred and twenty-five thousand francs; 
but meantime exchange on Paris had soared 
to such a height that, to comply with this 
demand, the American house would have 
had to pay nearly fifty per cent more than 
it received when it sold the draft. 

Again, relations of twenty years’ stand- 
ing between a Scotch manufacturer of 
woolen goods and an American wholesale 
house were disrupted, because the Scotch 
house insisted that its American customer 
pay a bill at a time when exchange was so 
high that in order to discharge a dollar of 
indebtedness in Scotland it was necessary 
to pay down a dollar and thirty cents in 
New York. 

Such illustrations of the result of a disor- 
ganized exchange market might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. At the outbreak of the 
war British, German and French ships, 
laden with American goods, ran to the near- 
est home or friendly port. Thus, for exam- 
ple, cargoes of grain destined for Germany 
landed in Falmouth and other English ports; 
but drafts drawn against the German buy- 
ers had already been negotiated. The Ger- 
man buyers would not pay the drafts 
because they could not get the grain. Much 
confusion resulted. 

The Bank of England established a de- 
pository at Ottawa, into which American 
gold could be paid for its account. Any- 
body owing money in England could ship 
the gold up to Ottawa and get a London 
credit for it. Or, as exchange on London 
was selling above five dollars to the pound, 
and the gold in a pound amounts to only 
four dollars and eighty-six cents, anybody 
could have made a fine profit by shipping 
gold to Ottawa and selling London exchange 
against it—provided he could have got the 
gold. 

The banks would not have parted with the 
gold willingly; and if anyone had succeeded 
in getting it against their will he would not 
only have suffered their keen displeasure 
but would have incurred the odium of em- 
barrassing the general financial situation 
for the sake of personal profit. Nobody, 
in fact, attempted to do it, and by general 
consent the matter of exporting gold was 
left to the judgment of the banks. 

By the end of the first week in September 
London banks were again d scounting bills 
drawn against exports. Wheat was moving 
freely, almost ten million bushels being 
set afloat that week—the biggest week’s 
exports on record. Exchange between New 
York and London was getting into work- 
able condition. As to Paris, however, there 
was still a pretty complete embargo, and 
Berlin was practically off the map. 

With the British moratorium extended 
another month nobody ventured to pre- 
dict when dealings in securities would be 
resumed. Money was still high and tight 
in the United States, and the banks were 
buying hardly any commercial paper, which 
was a decided hardship to the many busi- 
ness concerns that finance themselves by 
selling their paper through brokers. 

Though our condition, as compared with 
that of Europe, was fairly blissful, we were 
still in a position to realize that modern 
commercial civilization and a world war 
will not work together. 


Putting Out Vesuvius 


PARTY of English and Americans were 
touring on the Continent, and one 
American man greatly annoyed one of the 
Englishmen, 
seeing, by invariably asserting: 
“Oh, that ain’t much! We can beat that 
all to ribbons over on the other side of the 
pond.” 


When Naples was reached they went to | 


and the 
American 


have a look at Mount Vesuvius; 
Englishman remarked to hs 
friend: 

“Now, sir, can you beat that over in 
your country?’ 

The American quick as a flash replied: 
‘Well, I don't know that we can beat it; 
but we have a little waterfall over there 
that would put the damned thing out in 

five minutes!” 


October 10, 1914 


Chicago’s Newest 
Hotel 


Opposite LaSalle Street Station 
LaSalle Street at Van Buren 


Equal in construction 
and equipment to the 
finest hotels in America. 


Every room with private 
bath or toilet. 


0- $2.00 - $2.50 
per day 


Owned and Operated by 
Hote! ShermanCompany 
Chicago 
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whenever they went sight- | 


Let the Jewell Heat 
Controller tend 
your dampers and 
drafts. Just set the 
indicator at the de 
gree of heat desired 
and it will keep that 
uniform tempera 
ture all day long 
No need to think 
about the drafts or 
toclimb cellar stairs ” This Book Free 
With the time clock attact t the Je 
will keep a low fire all nig t i 
open the drafts in the morning and gi 
you warm rooms to dress in 
SAVES COAL 
‘a heat t stops f uel 
w“ natal le 
dealers on any heat 
ing plant Sag peaey! asts a life-time 
Write for Booklet— learn W easy « 
economical it is to have your house « 
all winter. Send now for valuable fre 
booklet, “The House Comfortable 
. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
20 Clark Street, Auburn, New York 











11,572-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
11,572-word Business Booklet which tel € 
Business Experience, squeezed from the 
broad, brainy business men, may ibe made yo 
boost your salary, to increase t s T 

How to manage a business 

How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
ow to collect money 
How to stop cost leaks 
How to train and handle men 
How to get and hold a oom mn 
How to advertise a business 
How to devise offi ¢ methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, invol 
you in no obligation; yet it may be the means of starting y 
on a broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself t 
privilege, when it involves only the risk of a postal — apenn 
Simply say, “Send on your 11,572-word Booklet Send t 
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Peninsular & Oriental S. N. ( 
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Assurance— 


When a man wants assurance—the 






























_ Asmall thing to look for, 
: - : sort of assurance that good clothes 
- : : give—he wears McCallum Silk 
a big thing to find Hosiery. Its supreme good looks and 
excellence of quality set a stand- 
ard that is not approached in 


That’s Hart Schatiner & 


other fine silk hosiery. The 
: Marx label in clothes various styles and colorings are 
: designed to meet 
: all requirements 
T isn’t large—an inch or so either | § of the well 
dressed man. 


way. But it’s the biggest thing — 


youll find in buying clothes: the 


, } 5 C 
answer to every question you want ol ween 
answered about the goods. Si | H 

Wk E osiery 


An insurance policy for satisfaction ; There is nothing smarter for general wear 


all-wool fabrics, fine tailoring, : than McCallum’'s No. 326 or No. 329—the 


correct style, right fit. two-tone half hose. Ask to see 


( 
— 


them, as well as No. 120|—men’'s 


fine black silk hose. 
Hart Schattner & Marx Sold at the Best Shops nieces 


Good Clothes Makers McCallum 
Chicago New York : Hosiery Co. 
* Northampton 


ass. 
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For Your Boy’s First Gun Select 


nEW DAISY Gun 








i Handsomer gun was never bui ile teach |} be ov with him, and have 
designed for b it gets s h rea oa sone T the ft ‘ we 
mirati n from gr wh-u ‘ who k Ww It rring in accura | fessi . 
guns — that wherever you find one you find rksm use in the xhil wor 
the whole family enjoying the pleasure of Father yerwarh find he ideal « 
target practice with it to give their bo that later the 
A real rifle, without the powder, wit! | w how to handle a real 
genuine pu pa ! } t it i 4 ‘ Casi and ] 
hunting rifle. Rer ber how you used to want 
Perfectly proportioned, it isa delight just =r é 1) 
to handle it—to get the “hang 
| But you really appreciate what a triumph . 
in gun design it represe wh | de ‘ 
it to position and plant shot after 
the bull’s-eye without taking the gun fr ut 


your shoulder. rD 
The easiest and smoothest loadir g action ! 


ever devised for an air rifle. You can fire it The New Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot Repeater, $3.00 





' with amazing rapidity and accuracy “Daisy Special,’ 1000-chot Repeater, fin 
; ished in non-rusting gun blue . $2.50 
; Boys Worth While Other Daisy Models. . . .. . 50c to $2.00 
| Know How to Handle Guns Little Daisy Pop-Gun ....... 25 
If your boy doe t k w how t ha . 
a gun yet, why not get this safe Daisy and 
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DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 287 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 


The largest air rifle factory in the world, making each 
year more air rifles than all other factories combined ) 
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Tires 


Bear Every Day About 
One Thousand Miles 
of Motor Cars 


Hundreds of Thousands are Daily Protected 
by Their Safety, Sturdiness and Strength 
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These are the Victors 


Bear this in mind—you men who 
wonder which tire is really best. 

Many tires for many years have fought 
for users’ favor. And Goodyears are the 
victors. Loday the Goodyear is the favorite 
tire, outselling any other. 

And this verdict of users is not a snap 
judgment, likely to be reversed. 

it comes after 15 years of use. After 
men have put four millions to the test. 
After mileage compansons and trouble 
comparisons on hundreds of thousands of 
cars. The final verdict — shown by pres- 
ent sales and prestige—is that Goodyear 
tires excel. 


How They Won 
the Fight 
The fight has been against 
mighty enemies, the chief of which 
are these: 


We have reached today —in No-Rim- 
Cut tires—what we regard as the limit 
in low cost per mile. 


We have wiped out nm-cutting by a 
method which we control. 


We have ended the blow-outs due to 
wnnkled fabric. We did this with our 
“On-Air” cure—a process we alone em- 
ploy. It adds to our tire cost $450,000 
per year. 

We have reduced by 60 per cent the 
risk of tread separation. By a patent 
method—used in Goodyears only—hun- 
dreds of large rubber rivets are formed 
to combat this common trouble. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 


All-Weather Treads Came 


Then we invented this All-Weather 
tread. 


We toughened it by a secret Good- 
year process. We made it double-thick. 
Thus we created a new resistance to 
both wear and puncture. 

We made it flat and regu!ar, so it runs 
like a plain tread. There is no vibra- 
tion. It is made for all wheels and all 
seasons, 

We made the blocks deep and en- 
during. We made them sharp-edged, to 
grasp wet roads with resistless gp. We 
broadened the bases so strains are dis- 
tributed the same as with smooth- 
tread tires. Thus we evolved a 
matchless anti-skid. It's the one 
you'll adopt when you know it. 


These are more than quality 
tires. They combat in exclusive 





Road Wear 

Loose Treads Punctures 

Blow-Outs Skidding 

We have for years —in our labo- 
ratory-—spent $100,000 yearly to 
learn how to combat these troubles. 
Step by step we have gained on them. 


Rim-Cuts 


CS 


OOD * “YEAR 


A J AKRON, OHIO 


ways your major tire troubles. 
They have now been tried and 
adopted by at least 400,000 
motorists. Try them on your Car. 
Any dealer will supply you if you 


y, “I want the Goodyear.” 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 














THE TAMING OF AMORETTE 


(Continued from Page 23 


“I want you to promise,’ 
seriously. ‘‘Do you?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered simply. 
mother’s waiting for me now. 
back to her.’ 

“By all means,” 
us keep you. 
presently.” 

When the girl had gone 
upon him sharply. 

“My dear,” she chided, “‘why 
do it? Weren't we just wishing 

“To be sure we were. That's why. 
that she thinks she mustn't, she will. 


* Girard repeated 


“But 
I must hurry 


said Girard. ‘‘ Don't let 
We'll all be along for tea 


Amorette turned 
did you 


Now 


Stolen 


kisses are sweetest. Never was truer word 
writ. She'll be throwing herself at Sprague 


continually. There will be zest in every 
glance he gives her. Every compliment he 
pays her will have a little of the tang of 
danger. She'll find excuses to be alone with 
him. Although my morals have always 
been unimpeachable, there is very little, my 
darling, about woman and her ways that I 
am not entirely familiar with. Otherwise 
I shoul i never have 
‘Married me,” she filled in roguishly. 

“T was not going to say that,” he cor- 
rected, “though it is doubtless the truth. 
Otherwise, I meant to conclude, I should 
never have told you that you had still 
something to learn.” 

At this juncture echoing footfalls reached 
them. Ermentrude was back again. 

“I forgot your letter, Mrs. Girard,” 
said. “‘That was really why 
you.” And Amorette the 
missive she had been so nervously twirling 
during Girard’s questioning. 

" I think,”’ she added a little 
“that I recognize the handwriting.” 

Amorette glanced at the superscription 
hastily. 

Ermentrude was right. 
gar Carlisle. It 
Devonshire. 


she 
I came to find 


she passed to 


shyly, 


It was from Ed- 
had been forwarded from 


xiT 
Wo or not toread the letter then 


and there Amorette was uncertain. It 
might contain something that she would 
prefer Geoffrey not to see, and she would 
certainly have to offer it to him. Curiosity, 
however, we ighe d strongly for animme «diate 
reading. “It may have killed a cat,”’ she 
reflected, “‘ but it can’t kill me; and nothing 
counts very much.” Th she said 
aloud urdon me, dear, won't you?” and 
ripped open the envelope. 

But her husband was not paying the 
slightest attention. In fact he was walking 
away with Ermentrude, his hand gallantly 
under her elbow. He went with ‘ r to the 
old stone stairway, and there he detained 
her for several min in conversation 
aimed further to wht her interest in the 
American tourist. When he returned alone 
Amorette had refolded the letter and re- 
placed it in its enclosure. 

“It was from Edgar C 

nocently, springing up. 
to read it?” 
Girard made a gesture indicative of weari- 
“Certainly not,” he said languidly. 
“What Edgar Carlisle has to say doesn’t 
interest me in the least.” 

“He isn't coming here,” 

“Isn't he? 


else en 





ites 


arlisle,’’ she said in- 


“Would you like 


ness. 


she volunteered. 
That's too bad.” 


“No. He doesn’t even know where we 
are. This was sent on from home.” 


** Ah!” was his laconic rejoinder. 

“He’s terribly cut up over my having 
married you.” 

“Fancy!” Just that and nothing more. 

“He says if I'm not thoroughly hap py 
he ‘ll bolt with me any day I say the word.’ 

‘That's indeed a true friend,”’ her hus- 

band applauded. 

“But I am thoroughly happy.” 

“Of course you are. How could you be 
otherwise?” he said confidently. “‘ Did he 
happen to mention his ring?” 


Amorette started. “But it wasn’t his 
ring. I told you that.” 
“Of course not. I remember now; it was 


Carruthers’.”’ 
“I never told you that.” 
“No; the ring did. It had an inscription 
inside. You probably forgot about it.” 
“And you knew it wasn’t Edgar's all the 
time?” 
a knew it all the time.” 
‘And never said anything. 
you are!” 
When they were on their way 
for tea she said: 
“Edgar is rich now. He’sgoneintosome- 
thing that means ten thousand pounds a 


How funny 


to the inn 
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year. Isn’t it sad? We should have married 
long ago if he hadn't been so poor.” 

don’t see anything so sad about it,” 
he told her. “It must be very jolly to have | 
ten thousand a year. I wish I had it.” 

In the porch of the inn they 
Sprague. In a serge suit, Panama hat 
tan shdées he surpassed “Solomon it 
glory.” 

“Some place, this,” he observed patroniz- 
ingly when greetings were over. “I've just 
been for a stroll. Saw a fellow painting a 
picture of the castle and bought it from him 
just as it was.” 

Amoretteand Geoffrey exchanged glances. 
Once inside, Girard said to her: 
got into something good too.” 

“It’s his gold mines,” she assured him. | | 
“He's richer than arajah. Do you suppose | | 
it was Gilbert Ray’s picture he bought?” ' 

“Possibly.” 

“Then he must have talked to him with | 
his hands,” she decided. 

“I’m not so sure,”’ said Girard, laughing 
**Money has no accent, you know.” 

Before going down for tea Amorette read 
over Edgar's letter once again. she 
threw it down carelessly on a settle in her 
room where Girard couldn't help seeing it 
directly he entered. 

Three minutes later she sent him up there 4 | 
for a handkerchief she had purposely for- 
gotten. Of course he saw the letter 
equally of course he picked it up, read it and 
replaced it carefully. She had offered it to 
him once, so he had every right to see what 
was in it if he He found that her 
quoted bits were not in the least exaggera- 
tions. It was, in fact, a very warm letter 
There was no doubt in his mind, after the 
perusal, that the young man was deeply in- 
fatuated with his wife. On the occasion of 
his call on Gilbert Ray that morning in Lon 
don barely a week back, the artist had told 
him about the same story that Marjorie 
Blackmore had told Amorette. But the 
letter gave no indication that Carlisle was 
mooning over an enforced separation from | 
the buxom young Ermentrude. He had 
made a very fortunate investment and he 
longed to squander his winnings on the fair 
Mrs. Girard. 

“You have always been my good angel,” 
he wrote, “and I never needed you more | 
than now. No one understands you as I do. 
The man you married simply cannot and 
will not appreciate or adore you as I do and 
will. The day must come—and soon— when 
you will discover your mistake. And then 
you must come to me. I shall be waiting.” 

It was not in Girard’s heart to blame the 
youth. It seemed to him the most natural | 
thing in the world that all mankind should 
be passionately entranced by Amorette. 
He didn’t mind. His battle was to over- 
throw the last, lingering tendency on her part 
to reciprocate. The finding of this letter 
was a fairly good indication that she was 
not inclined to hide anything from him. 
His training so far had taught her cando 
He knew very well that she had placed the 
letter on the settle with the express inten- 
tion of having him see it and read it. Even 
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before coming upstairs for the handkerchief 
he knew that she had an object in sending 
him, quite apart from the one expressed. 
All of which proved to him very forcibly 
that, though he had declined to read the 
communication when she proposed it, she 
still wished him to know its entire contents. 

And now, because he particularly desired 
her to know that her plan had prospered, 
he had, in replacing the letter, taken care to 
put it at the other end of the settle, to turn 
it address down, instead of up, as he had 
found it, and to leave the folded sheets 
protruding from the envelope. 

Girard understood, nevertheless, that his 
taming of Amorette was by no means com- 
plete. Her love of coquetry, her lust for ad 
miration, her evidently lifelong inclination 
to respond, as magnet to steel, to the subtle, 
unexpressed and even unlooked invitation 
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quietus. And it was now fairly evident 
that the Edgar Carlisle affair, so far as she 
was concerned, was about to succumb to 
inanition. 
| But his own personal devotion to her dur- 
ing this period had been unwavering. It | 
. was still their honeymoon, and in addition 
We . to an unusual forbearance and complacence 
PROTECT he had displayed a personal ardor beside | 
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which every other experience of hers paled. 
He had barely looked at another woman. 
Giving her the freest rein, he had—without 
effort, be it said—held himself closely in 
check. And even so, her jealousy had 
mounted on swift wings at what proved to 
be the faintest shadow of an irregularity 
the direction of an elderly lady suffering 
from mal de mer while crossing the Channel. 
And though she gave way to his open pro- 
posal of a flirtation with the overstout and 
grossly maternal Madeleine Ray, it was 
with such a bad grace as to be ludicrously 
transparent. 

What must prove the most difficult and 
delicate part of the taming was, therefore, 
yet to come. To be totally sure of her he 
must make her see, appreciate and under- 
stand that gallantry on his part was no more 
reprehensible than coquetry on hers. He 
could kiss and go away, and still love only 
her. He had never forbidden her kissing; 
in fact, he had urged it. And so he must 
make her surmount that old two-standard 
idea. What a wife could do without of- 
fense, a husband must be permitted to do 
as well. 

He was quite ready now to put this point 
to the test. And yet the opportunity was 
lacking. Long ago he had seen that Made- 
leine Ray would not serve for the desired 
object lesson. It would be too obvious. 
Amorette, having recovered from her first 
rebellion, when the idea was broached would 
very likely now take it as only a joke. He 
must find some more attractive younger 
woman. Ermentrude was too young, and 
she wasn’t exactly attractive. Certainly 
not in Amorette’s eyes, at allevents. Where, 
then, should he find the desired material? 

In this ruminative mood Girard was pro- 
ceeding along the narrow, low-ceiled stone 
passage toward thestairs, the quested hand- 
kerchief in his hand, when he was abruptly 
halted by a muffled pounding, accompanied 
by an equally muffled but unmistakably 
audible cry of: 

** Au secours! 

And beyond 
feminine. 


Au secours! Help! Help!” 
question the voice was 
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of power is distributed over eight pistons—an impulse 
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contributing to smoothness. 
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always felt. France is as absolutely under 
the domination of the military and gevern- 
mental powers as any barony of the Middle 
Ages was under the control of the lord in 
the castle. 

France has thrown her all into the com- 
bat. France is at this moment denuded of 
virile men; and those who remain behind, 
because of youth or age or disability, are 
mere creatures of the power they have been 
taxed to support. 

The individuality of France is gone 
vanished over night. The people are but 
parts of this vast war machine—willing 
enough, but parts none the less; and their 
daily lives and habits have been sternly re- 
modeled to meet the existing situation. 
France is nothing now but a producer for 
an army—a producer of men and of treas- 
ure and of food and of materials for warfare. 
Every other line of endeavor has stopped. 
Every line of trade has been wrecked. Every 
energy in France is subordinated to the 
doings of the day. 

And it issoin Germany. I have not been 
in Germany as yet; but on former visits 
I have observed, with some particularity, 
the German preparations for this inevitable 
struggle, and I know, as does everybody 
else who has ever looked at this phase of 
German endeavor, that in Germany the situ- 

tion iseven more acutely national; that the 

tate has assumed even greater supremacy 
than in France or in England. 

As it stands, an Englishman may be reg- 
ulated; a Frenchman has been regulated; 
but in Germany the German has been ob- 
literated. The rallying song of Deutschland 
Uber Alles! has brought the Germans into 
one vast machine, and there is no such 
thing left as the expression of individual 
or individual action, or anything 
carrying out of the will of the 


opinion, 
but the 
powerfts. 

War means more than blood. War means 
more than the killing of men by men. When 
a million Frenchmen and Englishmen ad- 
vance to meet a million Germans they are 
but the pawns in the game, the trifles that 
are used in prodigal supply to enforce one 
set of demands over another. The fighting 
line is but the outward and visible sign of 
the titanic forces that are working through 
these mediums for the ultimate desires of 
each nation involved. 


When Nations are Wounded 


I have stood on the side of the street in 
London, in Paris and Boulogne and in Liver- 
pool, and have seen boys— boys!— march- 
ing away to the front; boys who will not 


come back at all; boys who will come back 
in agony; Says who will return maimed 
and bleedir I have been at the railroad 


stations aol Red e watched the mothers and 
the wives and the sisters and the sweet- 
hearts trying to cheer their men; and I 
have heard each cheer end in a sob 

I have seen gay Paris, frivolous Paris, 
sobered to the solemnity of a city stricken 
by a plague. I have read the impassioned 
appeals to the young men of England to join 


the army and save England. I have heard 
the stories of the terrible scenes on the fields 
of Belgium, where only a few weeks ago 


the peasants were harvesting their crops. I 
have seen a little of the red horrors of war, 
and the gray, drab horrors of war—enough, 
but only a little 

And I have realized that these are but 
the outward signs, the action on the stage, 
the shifting scenes of the drama, the exem- 
plifffaitions of the struggle. Terrible as they 
are, they are but asmall part. Slaughtered 
men and weeping women have been con- 
comitants of war since war began. Human 


as yet. 





misery has been the inevitable symbol. 
Sentimentally it seems cruel to balance 
any utilitarian phase against the human 
phase; but in reality it is not cruel, because 
for the suffering of one man on the battle- 
field, for the lens of one life in action, for the 
spilling of one drop of blood, there shall 
inevitably come to this once fruitful and 


prosperous Europe, and all the rest of the 
world in a modified measure, a succeeding 
calamity —there has come such a calamity. 

At the most, as it stands, if every man in 
the armies now at war were killed it would 
mean the loss of a few million men and the 
sorrow of afew million women—at the most, 
if slaughter were the only result of war; but 
slaughter of men actively engaged is not 
the only result of war. Coming coincident 
with the slaughter of men and the sorrow of 





women-— directly concerned — is the slaug! 
ter of the laboriously achieved economic 
status of each nation involved, and the cor- 
relative wounding of the economic status of 
almost all other nations. 

The stern realities of this war will be pov- 
erty, ruin, hunger—perhaps famine. The 
sternest reality will be the wreck of the 
commercial and trade prosperity of every 
nation involved, and the consequent ruin of 
hundreds and thousands of men. This war 
means not only dead men and weeping 
women, it means starved men and starved 
women. It means taxes beyond the possi- 
bility to pay. It means depreciated cur- 
rency. It means financial disaster. It 
means obliteration of credit. It means long- 
continued woe. It means that the whole 
commercial fabric of this hemisphere has 
been wrecked—which means, in its turn, 
that the people will pay a price that will 
make the price of the blood spilled seem like 
farthings to pounds. 


Footing the War Bills 


It is not bankruptcy that is feared 
bankruptcy is mostly bookkeeping. It is 
actual imgpst beyond the ability to pay 
because of loss of ability to produce. It 
means that the cost of living will be tre- 
mendously increased and the power to pay 
enormously decreased. Among these war- 
ridden peoples living has been harder than 
most Americans realize. Now it will be hard 
almost to the point of impossibility. All 
European humanity, because of this war, 
will be between the upper millstone of debt 
and the lower millstone of non-production. 

There have been many estimates as to 
what this war is costing in money. Moder- 
ate—extremely moderate—estimates show 
that it is demanding the actual expenditure 
of from ten to twelve million pounds—from 
fifty to sixty million dollars—each day. 

There is no accurate knowledge of how 
many men Germany has in the field; but, 
putting the number at the low figure of four 
millions, and allowing for the expense of the 
fleet, it is probably a low estimate to say 
that the average daily war cost to Germany 
alone is between twelve and fifteen million 
dollars. 

The war is costing Great Britain seven 
and a half million dollars a day, and France 
ten million dollars. It is costing Austria as 
much as France and Russia—at least fifteen 
million dollars a day. These figures, gigan- 
tic as they seem, are in reality conservative, 
for the war in the Balkans cost seven mil- 
lion dollars a day, and the number of men 


in that war was not a tenth of the number | 


in this. Cutting it down to the very bone 
the present war is costing the tremendous 
total of at least fifty million dollars a day 

a billion dollars every twenty days. 

I have mentioned the war in the Balkan 
states. That is hardly a fair comparison, 
for the Balkan states are agricultural states 
and the soldiers could and did live on what 
their countries produced. But in England 
and France, and in Germany particularly, 
there are great industrial communities to 
consider, where production has ceased or will 


cease, and where food will have to be pro- 
vided. The Balkan peoples had to borrow 
money heavily. All wars are financed by 


borrowed money. The South African War, 
which lasted more than two years, cost Great 


Britain about five million dollars a day, and 
Great Britain borrowed the money from 
France. 


Now, however, Great Britain can borrow 
nomoney from France, because France needs 
all herown money. Nor can any of the other 
combatant nations borrow from any nation 
save the United States, and to borrow there 
seems to be impossible, so expenses must be 
paid out of the treasuries of the countries 
engaged. That means but one thing—a 
very heavy increase in taxes—a great rise 
in imposts. 

England and France and Germany 
especially France and Germany—are al- 
ready taxed tothe breaking point. Germany 
and England are the greatest industrial na- 
tions; but Germany, depending largely on 
her free communications by sea, is in much 
harder case than England, for Germany is 
shut off from the sea by the English fleet, 
and Germany’s industrial enterprises are 
largely at a standstill, because of the tre- 
mendous draft of men for the war. 

Germany’s great industrial population, 
like that of England, but more so, and like 
that of France, has ceased to earn wages. 
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IRLS who have become enthusiastic 
over LA FRANCE while away at 
boarding school are surprised 


to find Mother has been 


wearing them right along. 


Daughter remarks, “Why, 


Mother, how smart you are "" 


Mother replies, “And how 


sensible you have become!” 
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The 1914 Apple Crop is 
Two Bushels! 


BECAUSE: 
We have the biggest crop ever, and Eu- 
rope’s war has knocked out our export trade 
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Old Hampshire Boud 


HY don’t you use Old Hampshire Bond for your business cor- 

respondence ?” When you ask a man who uses ordinary sta- 

tionery that question the usual answer is either, (1) “Really, 

| I don’t know why ‘they’ don’t,” or (2) “My business will not 

| warrant it.” @Too many business men consider the appear- 

ance of their letters with absolute indifference. They do this notwithstand- 

ing the fact that their letters are their representatives who make the most 

frequent calis on their customers or clients. Old Hampshire Bond is the 

Standard Paper for business stationery. It is made of new white rags, hand 

selected and loft dried. Thousands of substantial business firms use it ex- 

clusively, because they find it is the kind of paper which expresses subtly, 

yet forcibly, the standards of their business. There is a crackle of quality 
about a letter written on Old Hampshire which cannot be mistaken. 


@ Although it is such good paper, it may surprise you to know it will cost only 1/10 to 1/20 


of a cent more per letter than the paper you are now using. A series of five letters, at the 


very least, costs you 25 cents (for your stenographer's time and postage). On Old Hampshire 
uld not be more than 25% cents 


@ If you would like to know more about Old Hampshire 


Bond the cost w you have paid % cent (2%) to insure 


the efficien five letters. 
Bond, 
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HAZZARD SHOES 


»< 
$3.00 —-$3.50-—-$4.00 
. Ask your dealer for the famous 
Hazzard Shoes O’Sullivanized. 
Made in all popular styles 

and leathers. Stock No. 0112M 
—Blucher Style 
made of gun metal 

with dull Mat Top — 
Heavy single sole and 
O'Sullivan'’s Heels. This model 


R. P. Hazzard Co., Gardiner, Maine. hedintee” “°° PRE SS'S0. 


Write for M showing 
many up to date styles all O’Sullivanized. 


illustrated catalogue 


At all leading shoe stores — made by 
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| To besure, Germany has given an indication 


as to how she will finance herself by the 


levies made on Brussels and Liége in Bel- | 


gium, and on other places. 


Moreover, if the Germans get to Paris | 
they undoubtedly will tax that center of | 


wealth to the last procurable franc. How- 
ever, that will be nothing but immediate 
money; for, no matter what money may be 
obtained from Paris 
occupy Paris— Germany still has behind her 
her own country blockaded and besieged by 
the ships of Great Britain, and the Russians 
to deal with in addition. 

The commerce between Great Britain 
and Germany was very large. In this Great 
Britain had the better of it; for, as I recall 
the figures, Germany took about ten dollars’ 
worth of goods from Great Britain to every 
five dollars’ worth she sold to her. How- 


| ever, the exports of the two countries were 


about the same. In 1913 Great Britain 
exported domestic produce to the value 
of $2,625,000,000 in round numbers, and 
Germany’s exports were valued at about 
$2,500,000,000, 

Now, then, with Great Britain in com- 
mand of the seas she can take, and is tak- 
ing, steps to maintain her own trade and to 
grab what she can of Germany’s. All this 
explains the haste of the German campaign. 
All this shows why Germany plunged up 
through Belgium toward Paris, and why 
she is lavishing men and money in the effort 
to gain the French capital. 

The situations in the other countries 
are similar. Belgium, for example, is pros- 
trate. France is industrially at a standstill, 
producing little and exporting less. Hol 
land, Denmark, and all the other European 
countries are in the same case to a greater 
or less degree. 


After the War is Over 


War is catholic in its cruelty. It leaves 


no one untouched, especiaily when it is a | 
Ruin has begun, and ruin | 


war like this. 
will continue. After the shooting and the 
killing are over; after the tumult and the 


shouting die; after the glory of victory and | 
there will still remain | 
an industrial and a financial situation in | 


the despair of defeat 


every country concerned, either directly 
or indirectly, that will bring more sorrow, 
affect more people, cause greater distress, 
and spell ruin in more ways than all the 
slaughter, however great that may be. 

And the amazing thing about it is that 
the people—those who must suffer—had no 
inkling of it all! They were working and 
playing on the top of a volcano and they 
did not know it. Likewise, the event of the 
war itself shows clearly that the secret 
diplomacy of the Old World must be dis- 
carded. The people will demand that. 

Take the case of England, for example: 
It has developed that for seven years the 
French and the English authorities have 
been in close communication on this very 
situation. And one month ago from the 
day this is written there were not a thou- 
sand men out of all the millions in the 
Empire of Great Britain who had even the 
slightest idea that death and disaster and 
ruinand incalculable sorrow were just ahead. 
They thought that war might come some 
day — but thought lightly of it. 

Germany and France, from their mili- 
tary rule, undoubtedly sensed the ultimate; 
but I doubt whether any but the inner 
circle in either country knew of the close 
approach of war. And the secret diplomacy 
of the countries seems to have failed in many 
essentials. The German ambassador to 
Great Britain said that he himself had 


| assured the Kaiser that civil war in Ireland 


was inevitable. 
Other diplomatic mistakes were made. 
And from those diplomatie mistakes—and 


from other causes as puny, when the fright- | 


ful consequences are considered—the prog- 
ress of the world has been arrested, men 
have relapsed into savagery, our civiliza- 
tion has been shown to be but a veneer, and 
death and desolation and ruin have come. 

War means blood. War means butchery. 
War means sorrow, suffering, death. But, 
far beyénd that, a war like the present war 
means years and years of paralyzed indus- 
try; of decreased opportunity to earn a 
living; of consequent and acute distress. 
War means lean years, gray years, hungry 
years. War means staggering debt and a 
people who must pitifully stagger under it. 
War means privation, sacrifice, ruin! 

War means that if it should stop to-day. 
What it may mean if it continues for months 
or for years is beyond the power of the 
human mind to conceive. 


if the Germans do | 
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HAVE YOU 
THAT 
GET-UP-AND- 
DO-IT 
SPIRIT? 


If you have, this ad- 
vertisement is addressed 
to you. If you haven't, 
you will waste yeur time 
reading it. 
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‘VERY negative that is worth making 

worth a date and title. The places you 
visit-— interesting dates and facts about the 
childre ‘ny, their age at the time the pictures 
were’ made—the autographs of friends you 
photograph —these notations add to the value 
of ey ery picture you make. Architects, engi- 
neers and contractors who make photographic 
records of progressive work, can add greatly to 
their value by adding notes and dates perma- 
nently on the negatives by means of the Auto- 
graphic Kodak. The amateur photographer 
who wants to improve the quality of his work 
can make notations on his negatives, of the 
light conditions, stop and exposure. 


Just release a stop and a little door opens in the back of the 


Kodak; write whatever notation you waat, on the red paper of 


the Autographic Film Cartridge with a pencil or stylus ; expose 
from sw ¢ seconds ; close the dooreand you are ready for the 
vext exposure. .On the margins between the negatives will appear 
a permanent photographic reproduction of the notation you 
made. It is not a part of the Autographic plan to have this 
writing appear in the print itself, but simply that it be kept as 
a record of date and title on the negative. It is obvious, how 
ever, that it is no trouble to include it on the print when desired. 


7 ’ . , . 
The greatest photographic advance in twenty years 


No. 34 Autographic Kodak, pictures 344 x5% in., $22.50 
No, 3 Autographic Kodak, pictures 3447°x4% in., — 20.00 
No. 14 Autographic Kodak, pictures 2% x44 in., — 17.50 


I ASTMAN KODAK CO., 


odak dealers’. ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City. 


KODAK 


You can now date and 


title your negatives, per- 


manently, and almost 
mstantly at the time you 
make them. 
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AN AUTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE. 
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The service you will get from any electric-driven machine; its Ct 
reliability, operating economy, output—all will depend upon the 
motor used to drive the machine. 

You have a guarantee of reliable servife, economical operation 
and maximum output from machines which are driven by 


It’s a Dependable Machine ar xy, 
» If it’s Equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor 7 \ 
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Adding Machine 





You may be sure, too, when a machine is equipped with a Robbins & 
Myers Motor, that it is high grade throughout The fact that the manulac 
turer uses the best small motor he can get to drive his machine is certain evi 
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dence that he takes the utmost pains to make his equipment as good as it can 
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: Punch Press } 
= use Robbins & Myers Motors on their machines. A few of the two thousand 1s 
' =| ways they are used are illustrated herein. You can get Robbins & Myers 15 
‘ = quality in any electric-driven machine you may need 5 1B | 
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: = ed service give 
3] Laundry Marking Machine = + ! ower \: I A . ed | 
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If you prefer a Shaving Stick 
it is dollars to doughnuts your 
choice will be Williams’, either 

in the Holder-Top or in the 
Hinged-Cover Nickeled Box 





—but if it is Shav- 
ing Powder you 
like best, there is 
only one best and 
that is Williams’ 


—while if your ideal shaving Send 4c. in Stamps 
preparation is a Cream you will for a miniature trial package 
find your ideal in Williams, of any one of these three 
“the cream of creams.”’ articles, or 10c. in stamps for 
[WiLLiAm S|] our Assortment No. 1, which 
Take your choice contains miniature trial 
They are all Williams’ and all that the packages of all three articles. 


name Williams’ means to you and has 
meant to generations of shavers. Address The J. B. Williams Co. 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn 








